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STATE  OF  MONTANA 

(GOVERNOR'S  COMvUTTEE  ON  REORGANIZATION 
AND  EGONOrff 


OFFICE  OF  THE  GOTrERNOR 


(Report  No.   59) 


January  50,  1942 


Prepared  hy 
O-riffenhagen  &  Associates 


R3P0HT  ON 
OFFICE  OF  THE  GO\rCRr:OR 


Introduction; 

The  governor  is  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  state.  The 
office  of  the  governor  is  created  by  the  constitution  and  is  filled  by  election 
for  a  four  year  term.  The  compensation  of  the  governor  is  fixed  by  statute  at 
!l7,500,  in  addition  to  which  he  receives  the  use  of  the  executive  residence 
(mansion) . 

The  governor  not  only  serves  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
state,  but  in  addition  serves,  ex  officio,  as  a  member  of  a  large  number  of 
boards  having  state  functions.  The  place  of  the  governor  in  the  state  organiza- 
tion; his  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities;  and  the  problem  of  making 
effective  the  constitutional  provisions  vesting  in  him  the  "supreme  executive 
power"  are  ell  discussed  in  the  report  of  this  series  dealing  vjith  the  general 
organization  structure  of  the  state  government.  The  ex  officio  boards  of  vjhich 
he  is  a  member  are  also  discussed  in  other  reports  of  this  series. 


Staff; 

The  governor's  office  staff  comprises  the  following  positions; 
Position  Annual  Salary 


Secretary  to  governor 
Assistant  secretary 
Stenographer 


$  3,000 
2,100 
1,800 


At  the  governor's  mansion  the  following  state  employes  are  stationed: 
Title  of  Position  Annual  Conpensation 


Cook 

Maid 

Yard  man  (part  time) 


$  560  and  maintenance 
480  and  maintenance 
240 


The  staffs  represented  by  the  foregoing  positions  are  modest  in  size, 
•kVhen  viev.'ed  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  volume  of  work  to  be  taken  care  o: 
or  in  comparison  v.'ith  the  staffs  of  governors  in  other  states. 


Expenditures  of  the  Governor's  Office; 

The  expenditures  and  appropriations  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  governor  for  1939-1940,  1940-1941,  and  the  current  biennium  may  be  listed 
as  follows: 
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Appropriated 


Expended 

Appropriated 

Each 

Year  of 

1939-1940 

IS 

40-1941 

Current  Biennium 

$  15,323.25 

$ 

15,700 

$ 

14,950 

1,885.55 

2,300 

1,600 

103.35 

200 

200 

$  17,317.25 

$ 

18,200 

$ 

16,750 

2,189.71 

4,800 

3,000 

1,000.00 

1,000 

750 

3,249.93 

4,000 

3,300 

$  23,756.89 

$ 

28,000 

23,800 

Governor's  Office: 

Salaries 

Other  operating  expenses 
Capital,  repairs,  and 
replacements 

Total  governor's  office 

Requisitions 

Special  investigations 

Governor's  mansion 

Total 


The  appropriations  for  this  year  are  $4,200  below  those  of  last  year. 
In  addition,  the  present  payroll  of  the  governor's  office  is  at  the  rate  of 
only  Sl4,400  a  year. 


Governor's  JTansion: 


Situation  and  Age  of  Buildings:  The  governor's  mansion  is  located 
at  Sixth  and  Evjing  Streets  in  Felena,  which  is  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
capitol  and  is  not  in  what  is  novj  the  best  residential  section  of  the  city.  The 
grounds  are  too  small  to  serve  satisfactorily  as  a  sight  for  the  residence  and 
they  are  crowded  with  the  large  house  and  another  building,  constructed  for  a 
stable  and  now  used  for  a  garage,  furnace  room,  and  tool  room.  The  mansion  was 
constructed  in  1886  or  1887  and  vjas  purchased  by  the  state  in  1916  or  1917, 
Hence,  it  is  about  55  years  old. 

The  lawn  is  rough  and  not  as  fertile  as  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
good  stand  of  grass.  It  should  be  leveled,  covered  with  rich  ear  th,  and  re- 
seeded  to  grass. 

Adequacy:  The  mansion  has  about  21  rooms,  including  those  used  for 
storage.  Part  of  the  furniture  belongs  to  the  state  and  part  is  the  personal 
property  of  the  governor.  Sleeping  rooms  appear  to  be  adequate  in  number  and 
in  size.  The  dining  room  is  not  as  large  as  v;ould  be  desirable.  The  two 
connected  reception  rooms  are  too  small  to  serve  for  the  entertainment  of  large 
groups.  Also  there  is  not  adequate  natural  lighting  of  the  reception  rooms, 

Repairs;  Some  outside  repairs  vjere  made  in  1941,  Some  parts  of  the 
outside  woodwork  were  replaced  and  all  outside  vjoodvjork  v;as  painted.  Wood 
shingles  were  replaced.  The  roof  has  leaked  considerably  in  the  past  at  places 
vjhere  melting  snovj  has  accumulated  in  the  troughs  of  the  gables.  Wider  flash- 
ings v;ere  placed  in  these  troughs  recently  and  it  now  appears  that  the  leaks 
have  been  stopped,  at  least  for  the  present.  Recently,  a  concrete  wall  has 
been  constructed  outside  of  part  of  the  basement  v;alls ,  and  this  novj  prevents 
the  seepage  of  water  into  the  basement. 

The  mansion  needs  interior  decoxnition.  Some  parts  were  redecorated 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  The  rooms  of  the  second  and  third  stories,  particu- 
larly, need  to  be  redecorated.  Not  only  have  they  not  been  decorated  in  recent 
years,  but  leaks  have  discolored  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  several  of  the  rooms. 
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The  wall  of  the  main  stairway,  fron  the  first  to  the  second  floor  is  discolored 
and  needs  to  be  repapered.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  concrete  floors  of  the 
basement  rooms  and  halls  need  repainting. 

The  house  has  beautiful  wookvjork  and  floors,  as  vjould  be  expected  in 
a  mansion  built  some  50  years  ago. 

The  window  franes  and  sills  need  inside  painting.  The  glass  in 
windows  should  have  been  reputtied  several  years  ago.  Water  has  seeped  through 
the  v.'indows  and  rotted  the  v/ood  in  some  cases  and  nevj  sills  and  new  frames  are 
needed.  After  repair,  the  inside  vjindow  franes  and  sills  should  be  freed  of 
old  paint  and  repainted  and  the  window  glass  should  be  reputtied  and  made  water- 
tight. 

Garage ;  The  stable  was  not  properly  converted  into  a  garage.  There 
is  one  vjide  door,  but  in  order  to  accomodate  tv;o  automobiles,  one  automobile 
must  be  turned  after  entrance  into  the  garage.  If  the  door  were  still  vdder, 
or  another  door  were  cut  in  the  front  of  the  garage,  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  use  the  building  for  tivo  automobiles,  and  three  automobiles  could 
be  accomodated  v/hen  desired. 

Expenditures  for  the  Mansion;   The  expenditures  for  the  mansion  in 


several  recent 

years  have  been  as 

f  ollovjs : 

Repairs  and 

Caoital 

Year 

( 

Dceration 

Replacem.ents 

Outlay 

Total 

1931-1932 

$ 

3,007.46 

1 

586.12 

$ 

270.97 

* 

V 

3,864.55 

1932-1933 

2,752.16 

1,477.86 

54.95 

4,294.97 

1933-1934 

2,453.23 

2,718.21 

653.85 

5,835,29 

1934-1935 

2,404.60 

588.81 

456.13 

3,449.54 

1935-1936 

2,292.89 

4,215.93 

221.42 

6,730.24 

1956-1937 

3,155.24 

721.39 

370.25 

4,245.33 

1937-1938 

2,501.77 

387.79 

21.50 

2,911.05 

1938-1939 

2,984.98 

1,083.21 

423.66 

4,491.85 

1939-1940 

2,742.09 

452.09 

55.75 

3,249.93 

1940-1941 

2,634.54 

1,371.65 

703.85 

4,715.05 

Average 

1 

2,693.70 

$ 

1,360.36 

$ 

324.73 

§ 

4,378.79 

The  large  amount  expended  in  1935-1936  for  repairs  and  replacements 
was  due  to  the  necessity  for  repair  of  damage  caused  by  an  earthquake. 

Appropriations  for  each  year  of  the  current  bienniuni  for  the  governor"? 
mansion  are  S3, 300. 

Future  Course  \jith  Reference  to  the  Mansion:   T-.vo  courses  are  open  to 
the  state  in  providing  the  governor  v;ith  suitable  quarters.  Either  a  good  deal 
more  money  should  be  spent  each  year  on  repairing,  redecorating,  and  maintaining 
the  present  buildings,  or  plans  should  be  laid  for  the  construction  of  a  more 
suitable  building  in  a  better  location  as  soon  as  conditions  permit  the  re- 
sumption of'  construction  work.  If  the  latter  course  is  to  be  followed,  of 
course,  repairs  and  maintenance  should  be  held  to  the  ainimum. 
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Summary  of  Recommendations; 

All  of  the  recommendations  in  this  report,  except  for  such  minor  re- 
pair iteris  as  can  be  handled  out  of  current  appropriations,  will  require  legis- 
lative action  in  the  form  of  appropriations.  The  recommendations  are: 

(1)  That  one  of  two  courses  be  followed,  namely:   (a)  that  the 

governor's  mansion  be  put  in  a  good  state  of  repair  and  that 
appropriations  for  current  maintenance  of  the  building  be  in- 
creased to  permit  all  necessary  repairs  to  be  made  as  needed; 
or  (b)  that  plans  be  laid  to  construct  a  more  suitable  building 
in  a  better  location  as  soon  as  conditions  permit  the  resumption 
of  construction  work, 

(2)  That,  if  the  first  of  the  foregoing  courses  is  adopted,  the 

follovjing  repairs  be  made  as  soon  as  moneys  can  be  made  avail- 
able: 

(a)  Leveling,  filling,  and  reseeding  of  lai'vns. 

(b)  Redecorating  the  interior  completely. 

(c)  Painting  of  such  basement  floors  as  need  it. 

(d)  Repairing  window  frames  rnd  sills  and  puttying  of 

window  glass  to  mnke  it  watertight. 

(e)  ''Jidening  parago  door  or  installing  a  second  door. 
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REPORT  ON 
0FFIC3  OF  THE  ATTOriUSY  G3II21AL 


Introduction; 

The  office  of  attorney  general  is  established  by  the 
constitution  as  one  of  the  pr unary  elective  offices  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  sti^te  governnient .  Its  main  responsibilities 
are  subst..ntially  the  same  as  those  of  the  corresponding'  officers 
found  in  every  state  in  the  union. 

The  attorney  general  is  elected  for  a  four-year  tern 
at  the  same  election  as  that  in  vfhich  the  governor  and  other  state 
officers  ^.re  chosen. 

Besides  the  duties  inhei  ent  in  the  office  the  attorney 
general  sits  ex  officio  as  a  meirl)er  of  the  folloidng  boards: 

Board  of  ex.diiiiners 

Board  of  ;;£.rdons 

Board  of  ."ijtate  prison  coriimiss  loners 

State  board  of  coiiiirassioners  for  the  insane 

Boc.rd  of  education 

State  board  of  land  conu.iissionsrs 

Teachers'  retirement  board 

Carey  land  act  board 

Board  cf  state  canvassers 

The  work  of  these  various  boards  is  discussed  in  other 
rt-ports  of  this  seri^js. 


Functions  and  Activities; 

No  duties  are  specifically  assigned  to  the  attorn-^y  general, 
by  the  constitution,  except  certain  of  the  board  iLenber ships,  but  he 
is  directed  to  "perform  such  duties  as  are  prescribed  in  this  con- 
stitution -nd  by  the  laws  of  the  state," 

But  under  the  statutes  the  duties  assigned  are  numerous 
and  varied.  They  can  be  sujpjned  up  about  as  folloYJs: 

To  serve  as  genercJ.  com-isel  for  the  state  and  all  of  its 
officers. 

To  supervise  county  attorneys  in  all  of  their  official 
duties. 
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To  serve  as  chief  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  state  and 
for  nil  of  its  political  subdivisions  ijid,  as  such,  to 
prosecute  all  criiidnal  cases  appealed  frora  the  lower 
courts. 

To  represent  the  counties  on  all  cases  before  the  supreme 
court,  except  v/hen  the  county's  interest  is  adverse  to 
that  of  the  st'.te  or  a  state  officer. 

To  examine  as  to  validity  the  bond  proceedings  preliminary 
to  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  any  school  district,  county, 
city,  or  toTOi. 


Organization  and  Staff : 

The  head  of  the  office  is  the  attorney  general,  v.-ho  is 
the  only   elected  officer  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  stc.te 
government  for  whom  any  technical  qualifications  are  e3ta.blished 
by  the  constitution.  As  a  qualification  of  holding  office  he 
must  have  been  "adxdtted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state,  or  territory  of  Lontana,  and  be  in  good  standing  at  the 
tiii\e  of  his  election." 


tions ; 


The  staff  of  the  office  comprises  the  following  posi- 

Annual 
Title  of  Position  Ko.    Salary 

Attorney  general  1  $4,500 

First  assistant  attorney  general  1  3,600 

Assistant  attorney  general  3  3,000 

Special  assistant  attorney  general 

(part  time)  2  1,500^!- 

Law  clerk  1  2,100 

Stenographer  _2  1,800 

Total  10 

-"-  One  special  assistant  is  paid  by  the  department  of 
public  welfare  and  works  on  legal  matters  for  that 
department . 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  office  is  additional  stenographic 
assistance.  Five  full-tine  attorneys  and  a  law  clerk  have  to  depend 
upon  two  stenographers  for  all  stenographic  services,  filing,  and 
other  routine  office  v,-ork.  Even  with  considerable  overtime,  it  is 
iiapossible  for  these  two  employes  to  handle  all  necessary  vfork  ex- 
peditiously. As  a  result,  the  attorneys  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
their  ov.-n  typing  and  other  routine  work,  which  lov;er-3alaried  em- 
ploy:,s  could  do  just  as  well  and,  in  many  instances,  better. 
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It  is  recoramcnded  that  at  least  one,  and  possibly  two, 
stenographers  bo  added  to  the  staff  as  soon  c.s  funds  con  be  made 
available.  Any  additional  stenographers  should  by  of  junior 
grade  and  their  salaries  should  be  lov.'er  than  those  of  the  two 
stenographers  novv'  employed. 

There  is  some  indication,  at  this  time,  of  a  need  for 
a  larger  leg:.l  staff.  Hovi'ever,  this  condition  would  be  somewhc,t 
alleviated  by  adequate  stenographic  services  and  it  might  be 
possible,  thereby,  to  avoid  an  increase  in  the  nui;iber  of  attorneys. 

One  other  possible  solution,  requiring  legislative  action, 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  woulcl  be  the  transfer  to  the  attorney 
general  of  all  attorneys  Si.-rving  as  legal  advisers  to  other  depart- 
ments and  state  agencies.  These  attorneys  v/ould  be  under  the 
direct  jurisdiction  of  the  attorney  general  and  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  economizi..g  of  time  and  for  the  securing  of  proper 
coordination  of  legal  viork. 

There  is  danger  in  allowing  any  department  or  officer 
to  rely  on  legal  opinions  and  advice  that  do  not  have  the  official 
sanction  of  the  attorney  general,  since  he,  alone,  has  official 
authority  in  such  matters.   An  official  acting  in  accordance  v.ith 
an  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  is  absolved  of  blame  if  his 
acts  should  lat^r  be  determined  bj'-  the  courts  to  be  illegal.  But 
an  officer  acting  only  on  the  advice  of  a  departinent  attorney  is 
v;ithout  such  protection.   It  would  be  better  therefore  if  all 
such  legal  advice  were  furnished  by  the  office  of  the  attorney 
genei'al  and  no  state  funds  v;ere  expended  for  legal  services  ex- 
cept through  this  office.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  board  of  rail- 
road cOiTinissioncrs,  in  its  several  capacities,  is  there  statutory 
provision  for  the  employment  of  an  attorney.  The  other  depart- 
ments and  agendas  that  have  attorneys  employ  them  by  sufferance 
and  tradition  only. 

Policies  and  Procedures : 

The  procedures  for  handling  th<^  routine  businass  of  the 
office  are  so  designed  as  to  secure  the  best  results  with  the 
staff  avr.ilable.  i.ch  attorney  has  a  definite  group  of  agencies 
assianed  to  him  and  ?:ny  maitters  conung  into  the  office  Vvdth 
reference  to  such  agencies  are  assigned  to  hLm.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  office  not  to  allo^-  any  opinion  to  be  released 
until  it  has  been  reviewed  by   each  of  the  regular  assistants. 

By  lav;,  the  attorney  general  is  required  to  furnish 
opinions  directly  for  county  boards  of  supei'visors.   Such  opinions 
should  be  furnished  by  the  respective  county  attorneys,  with  such 
assistance  as  they  may  need  from  the  attorney  general.  It  is 
recomirtended  that  the  statutes  be  amended  to  relieve  the  attorney 
general  of  the  direct  responsibility  for  serving  the  county  boards 
of  supervisors. 
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Expenditures! 

The  appropriations  of  recent  fiscal  years  for  the  office 
of  the  attorney  general  have  been  as  follows: 

Fiscal  Year  Amount 

1937-1938  f,33,700.00 

193S-1939          •  33,500.00 

1939-1940  28,200.00 

1940-19^^1  Regular  $26,200.00 

1940-19A1  Deficiency  3,500.00 

191.0-1941  Deficiency  1,495.20   31,195.20 

1941-1942  29,650.00 

1942-1943  31,555.00 


Alrnost  the  e;;tire  amounts  appropriated  have  ordinarily 
besn  expended.  The  heavier  expenditures  in  alternate  years  arise 
from  the  printing  of  the  official  opinions  of  the  attorney  general. 

All  of  the  expenditures  are  made  from  the  general  fund 
except  for  the  salary  of  one  special  deputy,  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  appropriations  ai:id  paid  directly  by  the  department  of 
public  welfare.  A  great  deal  of  ■Vvork  is  done  for  departinents  and 
agencies  supported  from  special  funds.  This  represents  but  one 
of  the  items  of  overhead  expense  v;hich  such  special  funds  are  not 
called  upon  to  bear.  But  it  i/ould  unduly  complicate  the  operation 
of  the  attorney  general's  office  to  attempt  to  charge  part  of  the 
expense  to  the  several  agencies  supported  from  special  funds.  The 
solution  to  this  problem  lies  rather  in  the  elimination  of  many  of 
the  special  funds  as  suggested  in  another  of  this  series  of  reports. 

Value  and  Cost  of  Se rvices  Rendered : 

The  office  of  the  attorney  general  is  one  of  the  basic 
offices  in  all  state  governnients.   Its  necessity  is  not  open  to 
any  possible  question.  The  cost  is  as  low  as  can  be  expected. 
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REPORT  ON 
OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


•Toduction: 

The  office  of  secretary  of  state  is  established  by  the  constitution.  It 
•one  of  the  few  offices  that  was  originally  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of 
;,rly  every  state  in  the  Union,  In  Montana,  the  secretary  of  state  is  elected 
:'  a  term  of  four  years.  The  office  constitutes  part  of  the  executive  department 
I  the  state  government  and  carries  with  it  a  statutory  emolument  of  $4,200  per 
ir.  The  qualifications  for  the  office,  as  stated  in  the  constitution,  are  that 
1  individual  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  25  years,  that  he  be  a  citizen  of  the 
^ted  States,  and  that  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  state  for  two  years  next  pre- 
ing  his  election. 

This  report  deals  only  with  those  responsibilities  that  are  assigned 
■ectly  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  and  not  with  the  responsibilities  of 

secretary  of  state  as  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  the  numerous  boards  on  which  he 
ves.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  probably  because  of  the  demands  upon  the 
retary  of  state  as  a  member  of  these  boards  he  does  not,  personally,  have  much 
le  to  devote  to  the  duties  assigned  directly  to  the  office.  These  latter  duties 

well  handled  by  a  deputy. 

ctions  and  Activities: 


The  principal  responsibility  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  is  the 
ping  of  records.  It  is  charged  with  the  recording  and  the  custody  of  many 
ferent  types  of  papers  and  documents.  Fees  are  collected  for  most  of  these 
•vices . 

The  office  is  also  responsible  for  indexing,  and  for  supervising  the 
nting  of,  the  acts  and  the  journals  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  for  perform- 
certain  functions  relative  to  the  election  lav;s  of  the  state. 

The  most  important  among  the  duties  assigned  to  the  office  are  the  fol- 
'ing: 

To  keep  a  register  of  and  attest  the  official  acts  of  the  governor. 

To  have  custody  of  the  gr-at  seal  of  the  state  and  to  affix  it  to  public 
iQetruments . 

To  record  and  file  all  convej'-ances  made  to  the  state. 

To  record  and  file  articles  of  incorporation  of  domestic  and  foreign  cor- 
porations , 

To  record  the  official  bonds  of  all  state  officers  and  to  deliver  such  bonds 
to  the  state  treasurer. 

To  receive,  designate,  and  record  trade  marks. 

To  approve  the  bonds  of  notaries  public  and  to  record  commissions  issued  to 
such  officers. 

To  maintain  a  file  of  the  oaths  of  office  of  state  officers. 

To  record  leases  and  conditional  sales  ccsitracts  covering  railroad  equipment. 


II 
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To  furnish  certified  copies  of  the  records  of  the  office, 

'To  keep  a  fee  book  in  which  all  collections  and  charges  are  to  be  entei^d. 

To  attend  at  every  session  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

To  supervise  the  printing  of  the  acts  and  journals  of  the  legislative 

assembly. 

To  distribute  the  acts  and  journals  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  as  specified  by  law. 

To  receive  petitions  nominating  state  officers  and  to  certify  the  names 
which  are  to  appear  on  the  ballot. 

To  receive  and  audit  statements  of  campaign  expenditures  made  by  candidates 
for  state  offices. 

To  certify  the  names  of  those  elected  to  the  governor. 

To  publish  and  distribute  the  election  laws  of  the  state  and  abstracts  of 
the  results  of  elections. 

The  ex  officio  board  memberships  of  the  secretary  of  state  include  the 
■wing; 

The  state  board  of  examiners 

The  state  board  of  prison  commissioners 

The  state  board  of  pardons 

The  state  board  of  land  commissioners 

The  state  board  of  commissioners  for  the  insane 

The  state  board  of  voting  machine  commissioners 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  law  library 


lization  and  Staff: 

I 

As  of  August  29,   1941,   there  were  six  employes  of  the  agency,   inclusive 
16  secretary  of  state,   as  follows: 

Title  of  Position  Annual  Salary 

Secretary  of  state  $     4,200 

Deputy  secretary  of  state  3,000 

Chief  clerk  2,700 

Clerk-stenographer  (3)  1,800 

Durin;?  the  legislative  sessions  and  during  the  periods  preceding 
:ions,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  use  from  one  to  three  temporary  employes 
le  office. 

The  deputy  secretary  of  state  has   full  responsibility,   under  the  secre- 
!  of  state,   for  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  office. 


lies  and  Procedures; 

Recording;       According  to  information  reported  by  the  agency,  over 
iX)  folios  v;ere  recorded  during  19/+0.     This  work  is  done  by  typewriter.     Much 
be  work  involved  in  this  process  could  be   saved  by  the  use  of  photographic 
bduction  for  recording.     The  volume  of  the  v;ork  in  this  office  in  which  a 
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hotographic  process  could  be  used  to  advantage,  plus  similar  work  in  the  state 
oard  of  health,  the  department  of  state  lands  and  investments,  and  other 
gencies,  would  unquestionably  justify  the  purchase,  by. the  state,  of  equipment 
or  photographic  reproduction.  The  adoption  of  such  a  process  would  probably  save 
he  equivalent  of  the  work  of  tvro  employes  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
lone.  Part  of  this  would  be  in  the  reduced  requirements  for  extra  help  at  peak 
sasons.  As  important,  hovrever,  as  the  savings  in  staff  and  expense  is  the  in- 
reased  assurance  of  accuracy  when  a  photographic  process  is  used  for  recording 
id  making  certified  copies. 

It  is  recommended  that  equipment  for  photographic  recording  be  purchased 
J  the  state  for  the  joint  use  of  all  departments. 

Handling;  of  Ftemittances;  The  fees  collected  by  the  office  are  handled 
.1  a  reasonably  satisfactory  manner,  although  some  slight  improvement  in  the 
'ocess  might  be  made.  Incoming  mail  is  opened  centrally.  The  remittance  is  then 
otached  to  the  document  and  remains  attached  until  the  document  is  "worked."  When 
;irge  amounts  of  currency  are  received  they  are  detached  and  placed  in  a  safe. 
i?ter  the  document  has  gone  through  the  necessary  processes,  a  prenumbered  receipt 
::  written,  the  original  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  the  person  making  the  remittance. 
';e  receipt  is  then  entered  in  a  fee  book  and  the  remittance  is  deposited.  De- 
|)sits  are  made  daily  as  the  remittances  are  cleared. 

The  remittances  could  be  deposited  to  advantage  before  the  documents  are 
ijially  cleared  through  the  work  process  channels.  The  amount  of  the  remittance 
nuld  be  noted  on  the  document  and  tiie  receipt  prepeired  from  the  document.  The 
indling  of  remittances  could  thus  be  centralized  in  one  spot,  and  the  possibility 
I   loss  through  multiple  handling  would  thus  be  somewhat  lessened.  The  adoption 
i'  such  a  procedure  would  involve  working  out  with  the  treasurer  a  method  of  mak- 
l.g  refunds,  but  the  volume  of  refunds  in  this  connection  is  so  slight  as  to  pre- 
nt  only  a  minor  obstacle, 

ard  of  State  Canvassers: 


The  secretary  of  state  is  the  non-msmber  secretary  of  the  board  of  state 
nvassers.  This  board,  composed  of  the  state  auditor,  the  state  treasurer,  eind 
e  attorney  general,  must  meet  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  on  the 
rst  Monday  in  December  after  the  day  of  election,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  for  the 
rpose  of  computing  and  determining  the  vote.  The  secretary  of  state  must  make 
t  a  statement  of  the  findings  of  the  board,  file  such  statement  in  his  office, 
d  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  governor.  Upon  receipt  of  this  copy,  the  gover- 
r  must  issue  commissions  to  the  persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for 
h  of  the  offices. 

ate  Board  of  Voting  Machine  Commissioners; 


The  function  of  the  state  board  of  voting  machine  commissioners  is  to 
imine  voting  irachines  and  to  approve  for  purchase  by  local  election  boards  those 

hines  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  use  of  voting  machines  is 
idatory  in  first  class  counties  and  permissive  in  other  local  areas.  The  board 

composed  of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  state  auditor.  No 
itings  have  been  held  for  several  years. 
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ti:eipts  and  Expenditures; 

Receipts;      The  fees  collected  by  the  office  of   secretary  of  state  are 
Irived  from  two  main   sources  -   fees  for  filing  articles  of  incorporation  and  fees 
Irived  from  issuance  of  notarial  commissions.     In  election  years,   fees  for  filing 
Kiination  petitions  also  account  for  a  sizable  fraction  of  the  collections.     The 
'(.lowing  tabulation  shows   the  receipts  of  the  agency  during  the  fiscal  years 
irled  June  30,  1939,  and  June  30,  1940,  as  listed  in  the  biennial  report  of  the 
icretary  of  state; 

Receipts   in  Receipts  in 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  Fiscal  Year  Ended 

Source  of  Receipt  June  30.    1939  June  30.   1940 

nestic   corporation  filing  fees  $  16,103.02  $  15,043.05 

t-eign  corporation  filing  fees  9,367.6?  9,638,90 

(,arial   commission  fees  8,841.40  9,680,00 

(IS  for  certificates  and  certified  copies  981.50  1,580.17 

(lination  petition  fees  150.00  6,376.00 

]ide  mark  registration  fees  638.60  682,00 

ricial  bond'^filing  fees  360.00  185.00 

:.radition  v>'arrant  fees  110,00  95.00 

:.lroad  ticket  agent  license  fees  34.00  11.00 

;.e  of  revised  codes  of  1935  595.10  136.00 

:icellaneous  280.06  349.99 

Total  receipts  $  37.461.35  ^  43.777.11 

All  of  the  receipts  of  the  agency  are  credited  to  the  general  fund. 

The  amount  of  the  fee  which  a  foreign  corporation  must  pay  in  order  to 
e  its  articles   of  incorporation  and  do  business  within  the   state  is  determined 
the  anount  of  its   capital  stock  employed  in  doing  business  within  the  state, 

ratio  is  fixed  by  adding  gross   sales  and  property  within  the  state  and  divid- 
:  by  total  gross  sales   plus  total  property.     Annual  reports   showing  the  inforraa- 
in  to  determine   such  ratios  for  the  preceding  year  must  be  filed  with  the  secre- 
y  of  state,   and,   if  the   ratio  is  larger  than  the  largest  prior  ratio,     ad- 
.ional  filing  fees  must  be  paid. 

Very  little  checking  is  done  by  the  secretary  of  state's  office  to 
ermine  vrtiether  or  not  corporations  have  correctly  reported  the  data  on  which 
:  ratios  are  based.     Some  checking  could  be  done  to  advaitage  by  comparing  the 
lorts  filed  in  the  office  of   secretary  of   state  with  the  corporation  license  tax 
urns  on  file  with  the  state  board  of  equalization.     These  returns  are  public 
ords  and  open  to  inspection  upon  the  order  of  the  governor. 

Expenditures;      The  amounts  expended  by  the  office  of  the   secretary  of 
•te  are  authorized  by  appropriations  from  the  general  fund.     During  the  fiscal 
Ts  ended  June  30,   1939  and  June   30,   1940  the  expenditures  of  the  office,   as 
■vm  in  the  1941  legislative  budget,  were  as  follows: 
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Qb.ject  of  Expenditure 


jating  expenses: 
alarios 
ostage 

tationerj',   record  books,  and  blanks 
undry  office  supplies 
eneral  supplies   and  expenses 
rinting  and  binding 
slephone  and  telegraph 
reight,   express,  and  drayage 
Cficial  bonds 

idustrial  accident  insurance 
^ibscriptions  and  periodicals 

"  Total  operating  expenses 

5:ion  expenses: 
ilaries 

;''inting  and  binding 
:;gal  publications 
';le phone  and  telegraph 
I'eight,   express,   and  drayage 
Cficial  bonds 

Total  election  expenses 

i:,al  outlays,   repairs,    and  replacements 

Total  expenditures 


Amount  Expended, 
Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30.   19^? 


Amount  Expended, 
Fiscal  Year  Ended 


$    13,566.94 

$     15,900.00 

759.50 

502.00 

716.88 

989.49 

152.69 

143.68 

- 

62.83 

83.10 

81.23 

124.05 

109.81 

3.54 

9.49 

35.00 

47.50 

21,08 

22.00 

- 

4.50 

$  15,462.78 

$  17.872.53 

$     1,350.00 

$           50.00 

3,343.85 

2,116.25 

8,800.00 

_ 

8.56 

~ 

.75 

. 

12.50 

>■ 

Z  13.515.66 

$  2,166.25 

$        102.40 

$        555.32 

$  29.080.84 

e  20,594.10 

It  will  be  noted  that  expenditures  during  election  years  are  substantial- 
(•eater  than  in  other  years.      This  is  primarily  the  result  of  publication  ex- 
!:s  in  submitting  constitutional  amendments   and  secondarily  the  result  of  a 
5.er  volume  of  printing  plus  the  salaries  of  temporary  employes. 


I   and  Cost  of  Services   Rendered: 

The  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 

•e  measured  roughly  by  the   fees  collected.     The  office  is  performing  necessary 

iropcr  functions  of  the  state  government  which,  of  course,  must  be  continued. 


;ry  of  Recommendations: 

i  The  recommendations  expressed  or  inr^plied  in  this  report,   none  of  which 

ire  legislation,   may  be  sumra.irized  as  follov;s: 

(1)  Thst  a  photographic  reproduction  process  be   employed  in  the  recording 

activities  of  the  office;   and  that  the  equipment  be  purchased  by  the 
state  for  the  joint  use  of  all  state  agencies  having  processes  wherein 
such  equipment   could  be   used  to  advantage. 

(2)  That  the  handling  of  remittances  be  centralized  in  order  to  decrease  the 

possibility  of  loss   through  multiple  handling. 

,(3)     That    spot-checks  be  made  between  the  filing  fee  reports  of  foreign  cor- 
por'itions  and  their  corporation  license  tax  returns. 

fiecoramendation  approved  by  Governor's  Committee  on  Reorganization  and 
Economy. 
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REPORT  ON 
STATE  AUDITOR  AS  COMIISSIONiR  OF  INSURANCE 
AND  INVSSTlffiKT  COMvIISSIONSR 


Introduction; 


The  regidation  of  insurance  companies  has  been  a  function  of  the  state 
auditor  since  the  admission  of  Montana  as  a  state.   In  1909,  the  office  of  com- 
ndssioner  of  insurance  was  created  vdth  the  state  auditor  serving  ex  officio. 
The  duties  of  his  office  were  expanded  in  1911,  when  the  office  of  state  fire 
marshal  was  created  as  "a  department  of  and  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  state  auditor  and  commissioner  of  insurance  ex-officio."  The  auditor's  office 
was  further  expanded  in  1913  by  the  creation  of  an  office  of  investment  commission- 
er (state  auditor  ex  officio)  to  enforce  the  "blue  sky"  laws  enacted  in  that  j'-ear. 

Organization  and  Staff: 


The  regulation  of  insurance  companies  and  the  enforcement  of  the  "blue 
sky"  laws  are  under  the  direction  of  a  deputy  commissioner  of  insurance  and  a 
deputy  investment  commissioner,  respectively.  Both  of  these  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  and  are  directly  responsible  to  the  state  auditor,  Although  the 
office  of  state  fire  marshalis  a  'department"  of  the  state  auditor  and  commissioner 
of  insurance  ex-officio,  the  deputy  commissioner  of  insurance  exercises  no  super- 
vision over  the  state  fire  marshal. 

The  diversity  of  functions  performed  by  the  auditor's  office,  the 
seasonal  nature  of  some  of  the  activities,  and  the  relatively  small  office  staff 
require  so  much  overlapping  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  office  that  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  indicate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  staff  engaged  in 
insurance  and  investment  regulation.  At  least  three  employes,  for  example,  are 
each  responsible  to  three  supervisors  in  the  performance  of  regular  routine  duties. 
During  seasonal  periods,  vii'tually  the  whole  office  force  may  be  called  upon  to 
engage  in  a  particular  activity. 

The  salary  of  the  deputy  commissioner  of  insurance  is  $3,000  a  year. 
The  state  fire  marshal  and  the  deputy  investment  commissioner  each  receive  $2,400 
a  year.  In  addition  to  his  regular  salary  of  $3,600  a  year,  the  state  auditor 
receives  $600  a  year  for  acting  as  commissioner  of  insurance.  The  constitution 
allows  the  legislature  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  state  auditor,  among  other  elected 
officials,  but  provides  (Article  VII,  Section  U)   that  "the  compensation  enumerated 
shall  be  in  full  for  all  services  by  said  officers  respectively  rendered  in  any 
official  capacity  or  employment  v/hatever. .."  The  legislature  has  fixed  the  salary 
3f  the  state  auditor  at  $3,600  a  year  but,  in  addition  to  this  compensation,  has 
provided  that  "as  insurance  commissioner,  ex-officio,  the  state  auditor  shall 
receive,  in  addition  to  the  salary  provided  by  lav;  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
Df  state  auditor,  the  additional  suia  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  year  ..."  The 
Legislature  has  full  power,  of  course,  to  set  the  salary  of  the  state  auditor  at 
j4,200  a  year,  but  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  total  compensation  appears  to 
be  somewhat  irregular. 
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Z orami s sioner  of  Insurance; 


The  commissioner  of  insurance  is  responsible  for  two  main  functions  - 
the  regulation  of  insurance  companies  and  the  collection  of  premium  taxes.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  the  work  involved,  the  first  of  these  is  by  far  the  mdst  impor- 
tant, although  over  $300,000  in  premium  taxes  were  collected  in  the  calendar  year 
1940.  The  regulatory  function  involves  the  following  main  activities: 

(1)  Licensing  of  insurance  companies  and  insurance  agents. 

(2)  Examination  and  investigation  of  the  financial  condition  of 
insurance  companies, 

(3)  Appro'wal  of  insurance  contracts  and  prevention  of  fraudulent 
practices, 

(4)  Supervision  of  the  publication  of  annual  statements  of  insurance 
companies, 

(5)  Compilation  and  publication  of  statistics. 

The  collection  of  premium  taxes  involves  the  normal  activities  connected  with  the 
administration  of  a  gross  receipts  tax  on  a  small  number  of  concerns.  The  tax  is 
paid  annually,  and,  except  for  a  short  period  of  seasonal  activity,  presents  no 
major  administrative  problem. 

State  Fire  Marshal: 


The  functions  of  the  state  fire  marshal  are  two-fold  -  fire  prevention 
and  safety  inspection.  The  fire  prevention  viork   of  the  office  involves  in- 
spections to  discover  and  eliminate  fire  hazards,  investigations  to  discover  fires 
attributable  to  arson,  and  educational  work  among  service  clubs,  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  school  children,  Thu  safety  inspection  work  is  designed  to  prevent 
accidents  and  loss  of  live  as  a  result  of  fire.  The  state  fire  marshal  also  is 
engaged  in  two  other  safety  inspection  activities  somewhat  unrelated  to  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  a  fire  marshal.  He  is  required  by  law  to  conduct  safety 
inspections  of  elevators  and  to  inspect  and  license  powder  magazines. 

Until  recently,  the  office  vras  financed  by  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one 
percent  on  fire  insurance  premiiims,  which  tax  was  credited  to  a  fire  marshal 
fund.  The  1941  legislature,  hov/ever,  provided  that  this  tax  be  credited  to  the 
general  fund  and  made  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  office  of  the  state  fire 
marshal. 

The  state  fire  marshal  has  no  assistants,  and  it  is  virtually  impossible 
for  him  to  discharge  adequately  all  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  him  by  the  stat- 
utes. Approximately  one-third  of  his  time  is  required  for  arson  investigations 
alono.  Practically  all  of  his  remaining  time  is  consumed  in  making  inspections  as 
requested  by  local  officials.   These  latter  inspections  are  largely  occasioned  by 
situations  in  which  the  local  authorities  request  the  services  of  the  state  fire 
marshal  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  political  embarrassment.  As  a  result, 
the  state's  activities  with  regard  to  fire  prevention  and  safety  inspection  are 
vary  limited. 

One  provision  of  the  law  which  is  being  neglected  should  be  pointed  out 
in  particular.  The  state  fire  marshal  is  required  to  inspect  all  state  buildings 
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at  least  once  each  year.  This  he  finds  impossible  to  do.  The  state  fire  marshal 
is  perhaps  accomplishing  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  vjith  the  limited 
funds  available. 

Investment  Commissioner; 


The  investment  commissioner  is  responsible  for  administering  the  laws 
of  the  state  designed  to  protect  investors  from  worthless  security  issues.  The 
entry  of  the  United  States  securities  and  exchange  commission  into  this  field  has 
materially  tightened  the  control  over  such  issues  and  has  reduced  the  administra- 
tive problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state.  The  principal  activities  of  the 
investment  commissioner  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Issuance  of  pennits  to  investment  companies  to  transact  business 
in  the  state, 

(2)  Examination  and  investigation  of  the  financial  condition  and 
business  methods  of  investment  companies, 

(3)  Licensing  of  security  salesmen. 

(4)  Collection  of  annual  asset  fees  from  investment  companies. 

The  state's  "blue  sky"  laws  do  not  cover  securities  listed  on  the  major  stock 
exchanges  or  securities  of  any  company  in  which  not  mora  than  50  persons  hold 
stock.  The  latter  exemption  causes  a  considerable  amount  of  administrative 
difficulty  and  probably  allows  an  immunity  to  the  very  type  of  "fly-by-night" 
company  for  which  regulation  is  most  needed.  The  law  should  be  amended  to  remove 
this  exemption. 

Receipts; 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1940,  the  state  auditor  as  com- 
missioner of  insurance  (including  the  office  of  state  fire  marshal)  and  investment 
commissioner  collected  the  following  amounts,  as  shown  by  the  1941  legislative 
budget: 

Amount  Collected 
Source  of  Receipts  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1940 

Insurance  taxes,  licenses,  and  fees  |  381,441«85 

Investment  licenses  and  fees  2,277.50 

Powder  magazine  licenses  2.272.00 

Total  receipts  for  state  purposes  $  385 .991.35 

In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  commissioner  of  insurance  received 
Si3,159  from  insurance  companies  to  pay  the  cost  of  publishing  th^'ir  annual  state- 
uents.  This  money  was  deposited  in  a  separate  bank  account  and  disbursed  to  news- 
papers in  which  the  statements  were  published.  This  service  is  rendered  to  the 
insurance  companies  as  matter  of  accomodation.  The  companies  are  free  to  arrange 
for  such  publication  themselves  if  they  so  desire. 

The  law  providing  for  powder  magazine  licenses  allows  the  state  fire 
■narshal  to  set  the  amount  of  the  license  fee  from  one  dollar  to  twenty-five 
dollars,  according  to  the  quantity  of  powder  stored.  These  fees  have  been  fixed 
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an  a  graduated  scale  and  the  amounts  are  shown  on  the  license  application  blank. 
The  determination  of  the  basis  for  a  license  fee,  however,  is  not  a  proper  func- 
ti»n  of  an  administrative  officer,  and  the  legislature  should  prescribe  the 
schedule  of  fees  to  be  collected. 


Sxpenditures; 


The  expenditures  of  the  state  auditor  as  commissioner  of  insurance 
(including  the  office  of  state  fire  marshal)  and  as  investment  commissioner,  as 
shown  by  the  19A1  legislative  budget,  v;ere  as  follows  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1%0: 

Amount  Expended 
Division  of  Office  of  State  Auditor     Fiscal  Year  Snded  June  30 »  1940 

Insurance  division  $     15,897.25 

Fire  marshal  division  5,565.21 

Investment  division  i4i329t67 

Total  expenditures  i     25.792.13 

While  these  figures  are  perhaps  close  approximations  of  the  expense  of  operating 
these  three  divisions,  they  cannot  be  considered  to  be  exact..  As  mentioned  pre- 
viously, there  is  a  large  amount  of  overlapping  in  staff  among  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  office,  and  the  accounts  are  not  designed  to  carry  cost  figures  for 
each  division. 


Value  and  Cost  of  Services  Rendered: 


The  state  auditor  as  commissioner  of  insurance  and  investment  commis- 
sioner is  performing  functions  which  have  long  been  considered  to  be  proper  con- 
cerns of  the  state  government. 

The  cost  of  administering  the  "blue  sky"  laws  exceeds  the  amount  receiv- 
ed from  licenses  and  fees  paid  by  the  companies  and  agents  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  investment  commissioner.   The  legislature  might  well  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  increasing  the  amount  of  these  licenses  and  fees  to  cover  the  cost  of 
administ  rat  ion . 

Summary  of  Recommendations; 


The  recommendations  expressed  or  implied  in  this  report,  all  of  which 
require  legislation,  may  be  summarized  as  follov^'s: 

(1)  That,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  protection  of  investors  from  fraudu- 

lent securities,  the  "blue  sky"  laws  be  amended  to  embrace  within  their 
restrictions  investment  companies  in  which  the  securities  are  held  by 
less  than  fifty  persons, 

(2)  That,  as  a  means  of  preventing  possible  arbitrary  administrative  action 

in  fijcing  the  amounts  of  powder  magazine  license  fees,  the  law  regu- 
lating thj  storage  of  explosives  be  amended  to  prescribe  the  exact 
amounts  of  the  license  fees  to  be  collected, 

(3)  That,  as  a  means  of  distributing  equitably  the  financial  burden  of  the 

state  government,  the  legislature  consider  the  possibility  of  increas- 
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REPORT   ON 
OFFICE    OP   THE    SUPERINT'^NDENT 
OF    RTBLIC   INSTRUCTION;    AND 
AFFILIATED   AGENCIES 


Introdu otion : 

The  office  of  the  superintendent  of  publi'^,  instruf^tion, 
as  provided  by  the  rionstitutlon  of  the  state,  is  commonly  designated 
as  the  st&te  department  of  publln  instruction.   However,  there 
seems  to  be  no  authority  in  the  constitution  or  statutes  for  such 
designation  and  the  term  will  not  be  used  in  this  report  to  desig- 
nate the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the 
agencies  affiliated  with  that  office. 

Provision  for  the  office  of  the  superintend.ent  of  public 
instruction  is  made  by  the  constitution  of  the  state.   Provision 
for  the  several  prin'^ipal  positions  in  this  office  and  for  the 
associated  agencies  is  made  in  the  statutes.   Affiliated  agencies 
include  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners,  the  bureau  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  the  sttte  correspondence  school,  and  the 
state  library  extension  cominlssion  which  serves  also  as  the  state 
board  of  library  examiners. 

State  Board  of  Education : 

The  comoositlon  and  organization  of  the  state  board  of 
education  are  described  In  the  report  of  this  series  on  the 
University  of  Montana,  and  certain  recozTimendations  have  been  made 
relative  to  changes  in  the  method  of  selecting  members  of  the  board. 
In  that  report,  also,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  state  board  of 
education,  relatlv-:  to  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  are 
described.   The  state  board  of  education  also  has  a  limited  number 
of  cowers  and  duties  relative  to  the  supervision  and  control  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  In  the  state.   Among  these  are 
the  following: 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  have  control  and  rur.ervlsion  over  the  institutions  of 
higher  edu-^ation  and  various  other  state  educational  institutions. 
These   n^lude  the  stct.:  supported  S':  ecial  schools. 

The  statutes  r^rovide  that  the  state  board  of  education 
shall  have  power  to  prescribe  standards  of  promotion  from  the 


element&ry  schools  to  the  loiibli'^.  junior  and  senior  hi?h  schools; 
to  accredit  such  high  schools  as  maintsin  standcrds  of  work  ore- 
scribed  by  the  board;  to  appoint  and  conmission  teachers'  insti- 
tute instructors;  to  establish  minimum  qualifications  of  local 
recreational  directors  and  instructors,  if  public  school  property 
is  used  for  piiblic  recreation  and  playgrounds;  to  prepare,  publish, 
and  distribute  manuals  and  other  materials  to  carry  on  a  recrea- 
tional program;  and  to  approve  courses  of  study  in  visual  education 
as  such  are  prepared  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

The  statutes  provide  that  the  state  board  of  education, 
as  the  "co'.nmon  school  equalization  board"  shall  a6r,iin:l ster  the  com- 
mon school  equalization  fund. 

The  statutes  provide  that  "the  state  board  of  education 
shall  have  authority  to  acopt  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  establishment,  condu/'t  and  administration  of  vo  «■ 
catijDn  courses,  including  the  pover  to  fix  the  qualifications  of 
instructors  and  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed.''   It  has  power 
to  cooperate  with  local  boards.   It  anportions  all  moneys  arpro- 
pri"ted  for  vocational  education  or  received  for  that  purpose  from 
the  federal  government. 

While  the  language  of  the  law  is  not  clear,  its  intention 
is,  and  the  state  board  of  education  serves  as  the  board  to  control 
both  ^^ocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation.   The  sta- 
tutes specify  a  number  of  duties  of  the  board  with  reference  to  the 
control  of  vocational  r-^habilitation,  most  of  which  aro  --erformed 
through  the  administrs tive  officer  of  the  bureau  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation. 

The  statutes  assign  the  state  board  of  education  a  number 
of  duties  in  the  approval  of  activities  of  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

The  state  board  of  education  has  no  compiled  set  of  rules 
and  regulations,  except  a  publication  entitled  "Handbook  for 
Secondary  Sch.ools"  v/hi'^h  contains  the  nrocedures  for  accrdditinghlgh 
schools.   It  should  have  compiled  all  of  the  signif i'^ant  rules  and 
regulations.   These,  and  other  m:tters  that  should  be  determined 
as  board  policy,  should  be  formuleted  as  a  code  and  fornially  adopted. 
The  code  of  rules  and  regulations  should  be  published  in  loose  leaf." 
form  and  furnished  t»d  all  c.dministr-c tive  officers  v/orking  under  the 
board,  and  to  other  persons  who  desire  it.   Additions  and  amend- 
ments should  be  made"  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  requires. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 

Qualifications  and  Selection  of  the  Su-^crintondent ;   The 
constitution  of  tlTc  s'fat:  provides  that  the  superintendent  of 
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publi'^  instru'^-tion  shall  be  elef-ted  by  popular  vote,  for  a  term  of 
fovr  years.  \le   nay  be  reelected  indefinitely.   It  orovides  that  to 
be  qrflified  for  the  office,  a  'candidate  shall  have  reached  the  age 
of  30  years,  shall  be  s    citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
have  bf-en  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Montana  for  tv;o  years  next 
'-'receding  his  ele-^tion. 

The  str.tutes  add  to  these  qualifications  the  T'rov.i  sion 
that  he  be  the  holder  of  a  state  certifies te  of  the  hi-hest  gr?de, 
issued  in  some  state,  and  recognized  by  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, or  b£  a  gr.'duate  of  some  university,  college,  or  normal 
school  recognized  by  the  state  board  of  education  as  of  equal  rank 
with  the  University  of  Montana  or  the  state  normal  school. 

The  lav;  provides  that  the  salary  of  the  su^,erlntondent 
shall  be  Ij3>600.   There  Is  also  a  riro vision  for  the  ^-^ayment  of 
traveling  expenses  ''actually  and  necessarily  incurred  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  not  to  ex'-'eed  tv/o  thousand  dollars  in  any  one 
year," 

Several  chanf-,es  are  needed  in  the  method  of  selection  of, 
and  the  qualifications  for,  a  state  suioerintendent  of  rublic  in- 
stru'^.tion.   These  may  be  stated,  r.  s  follows: 

(1)  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instru'^tion  should  be 

selected  and  appointed  by  the  state  board  of  education. 
It  would  --e  advisa-jle  to  change  the  title  to  commissioner 
of  education.   The  rc;..son  for  appointment  by  the  board 
is  that  such  appointment  will  free  him  of  outside  politi- 
cal duties  so  that  he  may  devote  his  time  to  the  im^^rove- 
ment  of  the  schools,   A  sui->erintendent,  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote,  miist  cont'nually  have  in  mind  the  succeeding 
elecfion.   It  is  difficult  for  him  to  devote  his  time 
to  the  study  and  improvement  of  edu'^ation,  objectively, 
and  without  trying  to  anticipate  the  political  rcDcr- 
cussions  of  his  actions.   Furthermore,  a  superintendent, 
elected  by  popular  vote,  is  not  fully  responsible  to  a 
board  that  has  no  control  over  his  tenure  of  office. 

(2)  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should 

be  appointed  for  an  indefinite  term  and  should  b-  re- 
moved by  the  board  at  its  pleasure.   Such  provision 
would  further  remov';  the  superintendent  from  any 
necessity  for  engaj;in3  in  partisan  -colitics  and  would 
make  his  position  more  l.-..r;5ely  dependent  upon  his 
ability  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  board  as  its 
executive  o.fficer, 

(5)  Just  as  a  university  riresident  or  a  city  superintendent 
of  schools  IS  ap-.:ointed  on  the  basis  of  qualifj  cations, 
so  should  the  b'st  person  available  be  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  position  of  state  su--)erintcndent 
of  -oublic  instruction. 
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If  the  constitution  is  amended,  the  state  board  of  edu- 
-^ation  in  selecting  a  sttte  superintendent  of  nubli'-  instru-^tlon 
shDuld  cerefully  consider  the  edu^^ationa.!  background,  ^^ractical 
exper  ence  in  education,  and  r.ersonal  characteristics  of  the  better 
qualified  candidates  for  the  position.   The  -osition  re:iuires  a 
';^erson  with  a  hi^h  level  of  si-e^ial  training  in  vsri^us  r)hases  of 
education,  including  educational  acmnistration,  the  r^.ethods  and 
te<^.hniques  of  teaching,  curriculum  construction,  r>robl'--.!ns  of  teach- 
ing personnel,  school  finance  and  bufn;eting,  and  other  educational 
subjects,   A  candidate  for  the  position  should  have  had  exrerience 
in  a  responsible  administrative  position  in  education.   He  should 
bt  a  person  of  energy,  initiative,  intelligence,  good  jurgment,  and 
ability  to  get  results. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Superintendent;   The  r^owers  and 
duties  of  the  state  superintendent  oTpubli c  insTruct ion  in'^lude 
such  j^pef'ifled  powers  and  duties  as: 

To  have  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools 

To  ke.-p  a  record  of  official  a^ts 

To  r>rovide  and  keer:'  an  official  seal  of  the  superintendent 

To  appoint  such   assistants  as  are  specified  by  law 

To  make  public  addresses  on  rublic  school  topics 

To  ap-t-'rove  the  establishment  of  junior  hi  Th  schools 

To  auprov';  the  establishment  of  high  school  building 
districts 

To  counst  1  with  and  advise  county  su'oer.i.ntendents  of  schools 

To  furnish  written  ansv;crs  concerning  s^^hool  lav/  on  request 

To  decide  a-^oeals  from  the  decisions  of  county  su'^erinten- 
donts  of  schools 

To  hav^.  -orinted,  anc  furnished  to  s-^hool  offi^.ers,  sr>hool 
registers,  renorts,  statements,  noti-^-es,  and  blanks  for 
return 

To  preserve  books,  iiaps ,  school  registers,  school  r.iDorts, 
and  the  like 

To  print,  and  furnish  to  s^.hool  officers,  the  school  lews, 
at  least  once  in  f-ur  y'.a.rs 

To  make  a  rei^ort  to  the  legislature,  to  include  certain 
specified  information 


To  prepare    courses   of  eduction  for   element.^ry   and  high 
s^'hools,    with    the    ".ooper- tion   and   approval   of   edu^^ators 
of    the    state,    as   named  by  the    state  board   of   edu^'.ation 

To  prescribe,    v;ith   the   approval   of   the   state   board  of   edu- 
cation,   rules   and   regulations   for   the   holding  of   teachers^ 
irstitutes   and    suinmer    schools   and   to    submit    a   l:st    of    in- 
structors  for    aiopro^al    by   the    state  board  of   education 

To  nrepare,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tional examiners,  all  questions  to  be  used  in  the  examina- 
tions of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates 

To  prepare,  and  furnish  to  school  officers,  lists  of  Library 
books 

To  make  rules  and  :■  nstructions  for  the  proper  c>^re  an^""  use  of 
school  libraries 

To  prepare  courses  of  :•  nstru-^tion  in  visual  edu'^at:-. on 

To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  condvt  of  the  state 
correspondence  school 

To  serve  as  executive  officer  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  admir istro tion  of  the  ^'■ocational  education  act 

To  ac"iminister  the  text^.ook  library 

To  enforce  and  supervise  the  provisions  of  the  elementary 
and  high  school  budget  acts 

To  a  portion  the  state  school  fund  among  the  several  --ountles 
of  the  state  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  each,  as  shown  by  the  last  enumeration  authorized 
by  law 

To  a. '-portion  the  contribution  of  the  state  for  transportation 
and" teacher  units  from  the  public  school  gcnerd  fund 

To  check  the  census  ct rds  for  duplication 

To  strve  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  education 

To  serve  as  a  member  of  several  boards 

This  list  of  duties  is  not  exhaustive  of  those  assigned 
by  law  to  the  state  superintendent  of  rublic  instruction,  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  list  includes  brief  statements  of  the  more 
imnortant  powers  and  duties,  though  there  are  duties  ana  powers 
connected  with  some  of  those  that  have  been  listed  that  have  not 
been  mentioned. 


The  list  of  duties,  all  assigned  to  the  superintendent, 
indi''.£tes  the  neture,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  fun'^tions  of  the 
offirie  of  the  state  superintendent  of  publir*.  instruction,  in'^lud- 
ing  the  superintendent  and  staff. 

Membership  of  Superintendent  on  Boards;   The  state  super- 
intendent of  public  Instru'^tion  is'a'member  of  the  following  boards: 

•  State  board  of  education  ('Constitutional) 
Board  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
State  lejid  board  (constitutional) 
Board  of  educctional  examiners 

Retirement  board  of  the  teachers'  retirement  system 
State  temoerance  commission 
State  library  extension  commission 

The  st:.-te  suoerintendent  of  publi"  :^nstruction  is  an  ex- 
e-^vtiv:  and  s.rministrative  officer.   Boards  should  be  legislative 
and  policy-forming  groups.   It  is  not  advisable  to  have  executive 
officers  as  members  of  the  boards  to  whom  they  are  responsible,  or 
who  fix  the  poli-^ies  under  which  they  v/ork.   They  should  be  ad- 
visory to  such  boards,  without  holding  membership  on  such  boards. 
Besides,  the  siiioerintendent  does  not  have  time  to  serve  on  bosrds. 
It  is  recortiinended  that  the  stete  superintendent  of  ptiblic  instruc- 
tion be  removed  from  ex-of f icjo  membership  on  boards. 

Provision  of  Off i ce  Space  and  Equipment : 

The  housing  arrangement  for  the  office  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  v;ublic  instru'^tion  and  affiliated  a'?encics  is  very  unsatis- 
factory.  The  superintendent  maintains  an  office  consisting  of 
three  or  four  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  capitol  building. 
In  it  ere  crowded  the  superintendent,  the  supervisors,  the  certifi- 
cate '"lerk,  and  various  stonor.rsphic  and  clerical  employes.   Other 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  are  used  for  visual  education,  textbooks, 
and  a  part  of  vocational  education.   They  must  move  when  the  legis- 
latvxre  conv  nes.   Most  of  the  vo'^c  tional  e  ducation  omoloycs  are 
stationed  at  the  state  --.ollege  in  Bozeman,  some  in  old  b-rrracks, 
left  from  the  first  World  War,  and  some  in  a  college  building.   The 
stcte  correspondence  school  is  located  in  Missoula,  also  in  old 
barracks,  on  the  campus  of  the  state  university,   Vocetional  re- 
habilitation, an  affiliated  agency,  is  being  conducted  from  two 
small  offices  on  the  third  floor  of  the  capitol  building.   There 
is  la^k  of  adequate  and  proper  storage  space  at  each  of  these  cen- 
ters. 
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Ouarters  of  ac'.equate  size  for  all  omoloyes  of  the  office 
the  stcte  superintendent  of  ^ublii".  instruction  and  affiliated 
a^cn'^ies  should  be  TDrovlded  in  one  place,  either  in  the  capitol 
building  or  in  some  other  building  as  soon  as  arrangem-:.nts  can  be 
made  that  will  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  other  s'^en'^ies  of 
the-  s  t  s  t e  go  vc rnnent . 
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Organization  and  Steff  of  the  Office  of  the  Sup, .r in tendent : 

The  statutes  provide  for  the  employment  of  r^.ertain  of- 
fi'^ers  and  other  employes,  who  'Constitute  the  staff  of  the  office. 
These  arp  as  follows: 

Deputy,  ^2,500 

High  sf.hool  supervisor,  ^2,500 

Rural  school  supervisor,  .2,500 

Music  supervisor  ^2,500 

Clerk,  vi,500 

Stenogrsoher ,  (two)  l 1,200  each 

Provision  is  made  that  the  superintendent  of  oubli'^  in- 
struction, &s  executive  officer  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
for  the  administration  of  vocational  education,  nsy  e.-f-loy,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  st?te  board  of  education,  such 
assistants  as  may  be  necescary  pro-oerly  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  federal  and  state  acts  relating  to  vocational  edvcation. 

The  laws  of  1939  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  state 
correspondence  school  and  the  appointment,  by  the  superintendent, 
of  a  director  of  the  Montana  supervised  correspondence  study  school. 

The  laws  of  19^1  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  library 
of  visusl  teaching  aids  and  for  the  appointment,  by  the  superin- 
tendent, of  a  supervisor  of  visual  education. 

The  organization  and  staff  of  the  office  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  pu":llc  instruction,  as  indicated  by  position 
descripti?'n  cards,  completed  by  the  employes,  and  si-'^nec'  by  the 
superintendent,  is  as  follows: 


Title  of  Position 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 
(also  executive  officer  of  the  state 
board  of  vocational  education) 
Stenographer 
Cleri<  (half  time) 

t;cputy  ..  super  iiit-c^nde 'it  of 
J)Titilic  -Instruction 
Stenographer 
Clerk 

Certification  clerk 
Clerl-  (director  of  textbook 
board) 


Number  of 
Positions 

Months 
Employed 

Annual 
Salary 

1 
1 

1 

12 
12 
12 

$3,600 

1,500 

600 

1 
2 

1 
1 

12 
12 
12 
12 

2,500 
1,200 
1,500 
1,800 

12 


1,500 


High  school  supervisor 
Rural  school  supervisor 
Music  supervisor 


1 

12 

2,500 

1 

12 

2,500 

1 

12 

2,500 

J       y--.  f,      ■-. 
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Number   of      Months  Annual 

Title   of   Position  Positions     Employed     Salary 

State    supervisor   of   vj  svial   educa- 
tion 1  12  ;^2,500 
Clerk-stenographer    (rlso 
responsible   to   the   director   of 
distributive   education) 

State   director    of    vocational 
edu'^ation    (also  surfer  visor   of 

trade   and   industrial    educat.lcn)  1  12  l4-,500 

Secretary-office  mana.^er  1  12  1,680 

Stenogrsoher  "  1  12  1,520 

Vocational    '-lerk  1  12  1,800 

Bookkeeper  1  12  2,100 

Director    of   distril-nitive    educa- 
tion 1  12  5,000 
Clerk-stenographer    (also 
resr)onsible   to   the    supervisor 
of   visual   education)                                1                      12               1,620 

State  supervisor  of  home 
economics  education 
Secretary 
Home  economics  teacher 

trainer 
Suoervising  teacher 

State    3u->erviEor  of  vocational 
agricultural   education 
Stenographer 
Teacher   trainer 
Assistant   suioer^'isor    of   voca- 
tional  egriculti^ral   edxication  1  12  3»'''00 

Director,    state    correspondence    school 
Steno^Tanher 
Instructor   and    tyoist 
Instru-^tor 
Inetri'Ctor 


t  Note  At      Paid   by   the    state  university  and   the   state    college 
out    of  Smith-Hughes   funds 


1 
1 

12 
12 

5,000 
1,500 

2 
2 

Note  A 
Note  A 

1 

1 
1 

12 
12 

5,000 

1,520 

Note  A 

1 

12 

5,000 

1 

12 

1,520 

1 

12 

1,200 

2 

12 

? 
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Montrna,  like  many  other  states,  has  a  large  number  of 
vocational  ed\i nation  employes.   This  is  due,  in  pa^'t,  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  feder&l  government  for  records  and  reports  as  a 
prerequisite  for  securing  Smith-Hunjies  and  George-Deen  aid  for  vo- 
cational education  in  the  high  schools  and  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  reimbursement  from  federal  func's  for  a  considerable 
p: rt  of  the  se laries  of  vocational  education  emnloyes . 

A   law  of  IQij-l  requires  that  the  state  su'erintendent  of 
public  instruction  shall  appoint  a  su;^ervisor  of  physical  educa- 
tion.  This  supervisor  hcs  not  been  appointed  due  to  insufficient 
arpropric  tions  for  that  m.irpose.   A  su^^ervisor  of  -ohysical  educa- 
tion is  needed,  doubtless,  as  much  as  are  supervisors  of  other 
special  subjects,  but  the  only  special  subject,  having  supervisors 
at-^e  music  and  the  vocational  subjects.   It  is  believed  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  sui^ervisor  of  physical  education  should  be  postponed 
and  that  the  first  money  tho  state  can  afford  to  expend  for  addi- 
tional supervision  should  be  used  for  continuous  curriculum  con- 
struction in  all  subject  fields,  including  physical  education. 

Su-ervision  of  Public  School  Admin:'  stration; 

Compilation  and  Publication  of  School  Laws;   Tho  law  re- 
quires the  s t at e  su -erintcndent  of  rubllc  instruction  to  cause  to 
be  printed,  at  least  once  :n  fo\ir  years,  the  school  lavi/s  of  the 
state,  and  to  furnish  them  to  the  school  officers  of  the  state. 
This  VIZ  a   done  in  19^1-1  and  will  not  need  to  be  done  again  until 
19i|5«   The  work  was  done  by  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  text- 
book library  and  of  textbooks  filed  under  bond  by  book  ccnpanies. 

The  laws,  only,  are  printed.   The  compilation  consisted 
of  (l)  coTDying  tho  lav/s,  wherever  they  ap;oear  in  the  revised 
strtutes,  aft^r  it  hsd  been  decided  which  laws  r re  closely  enough 
relcted  to  education  to  warrant  their  "-inclusion  as  school  lav;s, 
(2)  accMng  statutes  r  lating  to  education,  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature since  1935>  ^-^d  (^)  making  an  index  for  the  school  lav^s  as 
compiled.   The  latest  volume,  with  ? ndex,  consists  of  238  ragea. 
The  statutes  rr  quiring  the  compilation  and  publi  coition  of  the  state 
school  laws  specifically  state  that  the  superintendent  may  make 
notes  and  decisions  relating  to  the  laws.   It  v;ould  be  very  use- 
ful to  school  officers  if  court  decisions  and  the  opinions  of  the 
attorney  general  were  included  with  the  particular  laws  to  which 
they  apply. 

Legal  Advice  and  the  Settlement  of  Disputes;   Controver- 
s  concerning  transportation  6t   children  to "school,  the  forming 
,-  school  districts,  and  various  other  matters  of  school  adminis- 
tration arr  supposed  to  be  settled  by  county  sucerintendonts  of 
schools  and  to  be  a  pealed  to  the  state  superintendent  in  case  of 
dissatisfaction  regarding  the  decision.   The  decision  of  the  state 
surfer intendent  of  public'instruction  's  final,  "sijbject  to  adjudi- 
cation or  tho  proper  legal  remedies  in  the  courts,"   In  practice 
matters  arv  often  brought  directly  to  the  state  sunerintendcnt. 
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without  seeking  first  the  decision  of  the  nounty  suoerintendent 
of  schools. 

M&t  ters  brought  before  the  state  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  for  decision  are  matters  concerning  transporta- 
tion, certificates,  teachers'  contracts,  the  re^^ocation  of 
teachers'  certificates,  and  the  like,   A  specific  example  is  as 
follows:   A  man  kept  his  land  but,  v/ith  the  consent  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  school  board,  moved  his  family  to  town  for 
the  TDurpose  of  educating  his  children.   He  received  certain  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  transnortstion.   The  membership  of  the  board 
changed  and  objection  was  made  to  continuing  the  rayment.   The 
matter  has  to  "^e  appealed  to  the  state  suDCrlntendent  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  court. 

The  state  superintendent  gives  advice  but  does  not  give 
legal  opinions.  She  ad vised  county  superintendents  and  members  of 
district  school  boards,  and  others  on  matters  relating  to  the 
preparation  of  budgets,  the  length  of  a  school  day,  and  the  like. 
The  state  superintendent  sometimes  passes  upon  matters  regard- 
ing v^hich  the  county  superintendent  prefers  not  to  make  a  decision. 
The  state  superintendent  receives  from  tv/o  to  six  letters  daily, 
requesting  advice.  She  attends  to  these  matters  personally. 

Once  a  year  the  state  superintendent  mtets  the  county 
superintendents  in  a  grou-o  meeting.   It  would  seem  that  it  ought 
to  b':.  practicable  for  her  to  give  them  advice  as  to  how  to  settle 
controversies  anc  counsel  constituents  at  these  meetings. 

There  is  still  another  v/ay  in  which  the  state  superin- 
dent  of  public  instruction  can  relieve  herself  of  much  of  the  bur- 
den of  answering  individual  letters.   The  requests  for  ^ouns^.! 
and  advice  -^ould  be  analyzed  over  the  period  of  a  year  or  two  and 
certain  brief  form  answers  could  bo  printed  or  mimeographed  and 
sent  to  persons  requesting  information.   For  example,  one  form 
could  b :.  made  for  answers  to  -.uestTons  regarding  certificates, 
another  for  questions  concerning  budgets,  and  similarly  for  other 
subjects.   This  would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  letters  that 
need  to  be  d:'ct£ted. 

Apportionment  of  School  Funds;   The  law  provides  that 
the  st.':te  su'-^erintundent  oT  r)ublic  "nstru'^tion  shall  apportion  the 
state  school  fund  among  the  several  counties  of  the  state,  in  oro- 
portion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  ago  in  each  as  shown 
by  the  last  enumeration  authorized  by  law.   The  suoerintv.  ndent  al- 
so apportions  the  funds  for  vocational  education,  the  contribu- 
tinn  of  the  state  to  the  transportation  of  school  'Children,  and  the 
contributions  of  the  state  to  school  districts  on  the  bssis  of 
cla:- sroom  units.   The  stf  tc  superintendent  also  acts  for  the  state 
board  of  education  in  distributing  the  state  equalization  fund. 

Those  funds  ar.>_-  a-ooortioned  or  distributed  a-^corciing  to 
regulations  and  the  work  can  be  done  by  a  clerk.   The  vrark  of  ap- 
portionment and  distribution  of  state  moneys  to  sc--ool  districts  is 
prorerly  the  v/ork  of  the  office  of  the  state  su--:orint':ndent  of 
public  instruction. 
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Correction  of  School  District  Census  Returns;   The  state 
nublic  school  func'  is  p.^rportioned.  u^^o'nTKe"  basis  of  the  census  of 
children  in  school  districts  in  accorfance  with  the  follov;ing  con- 
jstitvtional  nrovision:  ° 

"Ninety-five  uer  centum  (95"0  of  all  the  interest  received 
on  the  school  funds  of  the  state,  and  ninety-five  ^er 
centum  (95^^)  of   all  rents  received  from  the  leasing  of 
school  lands  and  of  all  other  income  fron  the  -oublic 
school  funds  shall  be  apportioned  annually  to  the  several 
school  districts  of  the  state  in  nroportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  youths  between  the  ages  of  six  (6) 
and  tv.'enty-one  (21)  residing  therein  respectively,  but 
no  district  shall  '  e  entitled  to  su^^h  distri'-^i-tive  share 
that  does  not  mc'inttin  a  pvblic  free  school  for  at  least 
six  months  during  the  ye ■ r  for  which  such  distribution  is 
made. " 

The  school  census  is  trken  annut.lly  by  the  -^ler).'  of  each 
school  district  between  September  I5  and  October  15.   The  lav;  pro- 
vides rules  for  counting  children  a?  residing  in  the  district  and 
for  whs t  is  to  be  included  on  the  census  cards.   It  is  provided 
that  the  inclusion  of  names  of  children  v/ho  are  not  residents  of 
the  district  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  &10  nor  more  than  v50« 

Census  cards,  one  for  each  family,  are  filed  v;ith  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  by  each  district  clerk.   They  give 
the  names  of  the  father  and.  mother,  the  coimty  and  number  of  the 
district,  the  postoffice  address,  and.  the  ye.-r.   Information  con- 
cernin;3  the  childiren  consists  of  their  names,  a.r'es,  dates  of  birth, 
and  sex.   Dupli'^ate  copies  of  the  alphabetical  f^ard  index  are 
transmitted  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  are 
'corrected  each  ye^r  by  the  school  clerk  for  additions  and  elimina- 
tions. 

The   law  pro'-ldes  the  t  the  su/cerintendent  of  nublic  in- 
stru'-^tion  shall  check  the  ccrd  inderes  for  duDli  nations  and  any 
ducli'^ations  found  are  re  forted  to  the  county  su ->erintendcnts  of 
schools  of  the  counties  'concerned,  with  instructions  to  ascertain 
the  a'^tual  place  of  residence. 

It  is  stated  that  the  ''hecking  of  the  oerds  for  duplica- 
tions requires  a  great  deal  of  time,  that  numerous  d-i--olic.:  tions  are 
found  in  the  lists,  whjch  consist  of  about  150,000  census  names, 
and  that  all  cards  cannot  be  checked  because  o.f  lack  of  heli-i  to  do 
the  Y/ork , 

It  is  rco'.mended  that  the  oonalty  of  fine  be  enforced  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  -oossiole  to  locj-tc  du'-li  ations.   If  fines 
are  imriosed  it  is  likely  that  clerks  will  do  less  loacdin.fr,  of  census 
l.i'sts. 
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j  The  method  of  distribution  is  most  unfsir.   In  the  first 

iplace,  the  f  Te  rc,nge  is  too  greet.   It  extends  beyond  high  s-^hool 
are.      In  th.-  sei^ond  rlao.e,  those  districts  that  m£,intain  high 
isi^-hools  are  penalized  in  se-^airing  an:")ortionment s  of  nubli'"-  s-^hool 
'funds  be'^.ause  they  -jrovide  education  for  a  gr^  eter  number  of  years 
for  their  r^hildren.   This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  provisions  for 
transfer  of  apportionments  for  districts  that  send  children  to 
school  in  other  distri'^ts.   In  the  third  olace,  those  districts 
that  do  not  have  any  private  schools  are  penalized.   In  the  fourth 
olace,  those  districts  that  have  the  longer  terms  of  school  are 
-enalized  in  co'iparison  with  those  that  operate  schools  for  shorter 
terms. 

It  is  rsc-^mmended  that  the  apportionment  of  s^'hool  fun("'s 
jbe  '■"hanged  by  constitutional  amendment  from  the  census  basis  to 
'either  the  rasis  of  average  daily  attendance  or  the  basis  of  aver- 
ag:.  membership.   The  basis  of  average  daily  attendance  would  be 
-^referable  from  the  standpoint  of  equalization  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  months  of  school  held. 

Public  School  Budget  Supervision;   The  st£:te  su-crinten- 
dent  of  publi  f^- ""ns  true  t  ion  has  the'"Suty  of  enforcing  both  the 
school  district  and  the  county  high  school  buc':g^.  t  acts.   The  pro- 
visions of  these  acts  v;lll  not  be  described  in  this  report  beyond 
what  is  nei^esrary  to  show  the  relr  ti  onshlp  of  the  state  s\x-'^erin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction  to  the  aoo  ^tion  of  bu^\-;ts. 

The  statutes  specify  the  forms  of  the  school  district 
budget  and  appli '^stions  for  tax  levies  and  the  h'  "h  school  budgets, 
but  the  specified  forms  are  subject  to  (^hange  by  the  stcte  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instruction.   Hearings  ar.?  held  by  trxistces  and 
by  the  county  coirjnissioncrs ,  sitting  as  a  board  of  school  budgL,t 
supervisors,  of  whi-^h  the  county  superintendent  serves  as  clerk. 

The  county  su;^erint:  ndent  of  schools  must  m.akc  a  '^o-^y  of 
each  budget  and  send  it  to  the  state  superintendent  of  '  ublic  in- 
struction.  The  stcte  su'^crintendent  of  nubile  instriietlon  hai  no 
pov.'cr  to  modify  local  budgets.   Hov;oT-..r ,  the  bud'Tits  ar^  ^heckec!  by 
the  state  superintendent  or  s  clerk  in  her  office  to  sec  th:  t  they 
are  made  out  in  aceorc£-ncc  with  the  provisions  of  the  bu.cget  laws. 
Sometimes  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  makes 
recommendations  for  changes  before  a  buc'get  has  been  finally 
adopted. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  state  superintendent  do  more 
than  merely  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  budget  laws.   The  school 
boards  need  active  guidance  in  the  making  of  budr;ets.   It  may  not 
be  feasible,  in  a  ste-te  having  a  tradition  of  local  school  control, 
for  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  actually 
.change  the  bucgets  but  she  can  give  considerable  guidance.   Two 
i  ef/ectiv  means  of  guidance  immediately  suggest  theins,.  Iv^s.   These 
are: 
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(1)  The  state  superintendent  of  nublic  lnstru''.tion  nan 

determine  the  average  or  median  peroente.ge  of  the 
previous  year's  expenditures  ths't  w^nt  to  each  '^laaa 
of  expenditures  in  (a)  the  rural  dictri^^ts,  (')  the 
town  distrif^.ts,  and  {^.)    the  f^ity  distri'^ts,  and 
similarly  for  different  sizes  of  high  schools.   The 
aopropriete  med:  tns  (or  averages)  <^.an  be  placed  in 
nerallel  f^-olumns  by  the  side  of  the  percenteges 
as  provided  in  ea'^li  budget  as  a  guide  to  local  boards, 
and  to  Indu^.e  the  boards  to  justify  wide  vrriations 
from  the  medians. 

(2)  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  can 

make  specific  suggestions  for  what  appeer  to  be 
desirable  changes  in  the  proposed  budget,  such  sug- 
gest' ons  being  as  to  the  content  as  w: 11  as  to  the 
legal  form  of  the  bi^dget,  and  procedvxre  of  budget 
making. 

Receipt  of  School  District  R':r)orts;   The  school  districts 
of  the  st:.te  make  a  number  of  reports  to  the  state  su;-jerintendent 
I  of  public  instruction.   These  are  sent  to  the  sc^^tral  county  sur^er- 
lintcndents  and  they,  in  turn,  send  them  to  the  state  su-^erintcndent. 
I  If  reports  have  not  been  received  from  the  county  superintendent  of 
;  any  county,  the  salary  of  that  superintendent  for  the  last  two 
1  months  may  be  withheld,  until  the  r-'ports  have  been  received.   Like- 
(7/ise,  a  teacher's  salary  for  the  last  two  months  may  be  v/ithheld 
until  her  reports  h-"'ve  been  sent  to  the  county  superintendent. 

Very  elaborate  stg  t;i  stic'nl  and  financial  r^- orts  c^re  re- 
ceived on  sheets  approximately  I7  inches  by  28  inches  in  size.   21x 
^  su-'h  sheets  are  renuired.   The  reports  ar-  covi'-iled  by  the  coionty 
I  su  erintendents  of  schools  from  reports  made  to  them  from  the  school 
districts  of  their  conntics.   They  contain  stctistlcal  data  on  the 
census  of  '^hildron  of  school  age;  on  compulsory  education;  on  the 
nujTiber  of  days  teught;  on  originel  enrollments;  on  aggregate  days 
of  rtt-ndance;  on  cggrsgrte  days  of  absence;  on  a^-erago  daily  at- 
tendance; on  cvcrage  number  of  pupils  belong-;  ng;  on  perccntr.ge  of 
attendance;  on  totcl  times  of  tardiness;  on  number  of  eighth  grade 
grad.Mrtes;  on  number  of  teaching  positions  of  men  and  "'omen  at 
various  organization  levels;  on  number  of  different  indivicnals  em- 

loyed  as  topchers  during  the  year  and  vcrious  other  d  ta  relating 
to  teachers;  on  dlstri-^t  libr:?rios;  on  number  of  schools  of  various 
kinds;  on  kinds  of  schoolhousc-s ;  on  val\;e  of  school  ^ror^orty  of 
:  vcrious  kinds;  on  debt  end  sinking  funds;  on  receipts  from  various 
specified  sources;  anc  on  disbursements  made  for  vcrious  cl..  sses  of 
ecch  of  the  followin::  c:togories;   general  control,  instruction, 
o-?£rrtion  of  plant,  maint:nance  of  ol-ent,  verious  auxiliary  agv.n- 
,cies  such  as  libraries  and  transportation,  fixed  chcr-cs,  capitcl 
iOutleys,  liquidction  of  elcbts,  and  a  tote  1.   Other  ty^jes  of  pupil, 
itcacher,  rnd  financial  d,  ta  er..  tleo  submitted  on  the  forms. 


The  reports  arc  very  elaborate  and  complete  and  furnish 
j  the  basis  fron  which  a  gvt.t    deal  of  researnh  v.'ork  for  the  >"enefit 
I  of  the  schools  could  be  done. 

Other  reports  received  from  county  superintendents  are  a 
rei^ort  on  assessed  ve  Ivstxon,    bonded  indebtedness,  and  s^ecipl  tax 
levy;  a  report  on  teachers'  ex&m'.nations ;  the  report  on  the  budget 
I  and  application  for  tax  levies,  from  school  districts;  the  buc'.fyet 
'for  high  schools;  a  report  on  the  preparation  and  certifies tion  and 
the  employraent  of  teachers  for  elementary  school  districts;  a  re- 
port on  tecchers  and  the  ope-'stion  of  hi '■-■h  schools;  and  a  second 
part  of  the  high  school  report  -nade  out  at  the  -^lose  of  the  school 
yetr.   The  three  latter  reports  are  made  out  by  rrln'^ioals  or 
superintendents  and  are  submitted  to  both  the  county  and  stcte 
superintendents,   Soecial  rer>orts  and  questionnaires  are  also  some- 
ti'.nes  reqvired. 

The  stcti?  superintendent  of  public  instruction  compiles 
the  drta  from  reports  received  from  county  superintendents  into  a 
statistical  report  for  the  state  as  a  whole.   This  is  merely  a  sta- 
tistical report  and  contains  no  comment  or  interpretation.   A  few 
i  checks  ar-e  made  as  to  accuracy  but  errors  enter  into  the  re-ort 
both  in  the  state  superintendent's  office  and  in  the  offices  of  the 
county  superintendents  oi*  the  sch-^ol  boards  before  they  reach  the 
state  superintendent's  office.   The  19l'-0  report  is  the  latest  Dub- 
11  shed.   It  y/as  merely  nublished  in  raimeogranhed  form. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  ds ta  collected  by  the  county 
superintendents  and  transm'tted  to  the  state  suoerir tendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  be  carefully  checked  for  accuracy  by  the  county 
superintendents,  and,  so  far  as  possible.  In  the  office  of  the  state 
superintendent.   It  is  further  recommended  that  the  ds. ta  compiled 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  interpreting  existing  conditions,  needs  of 
the  schools,  eind  wastes  in  organization,  administration,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  schools,  for  the  purpose  of   rorovement. 

School  Building  Supervision;   The  lav/  re -Tires  that  school 
buildin'7;  plans  shall  be  approved  by  the  state  l-oard  of  health  and 
that  plans  for  school  buildings  ?n   second  anc  third  clsss  school  cis- 
tricts  shall  also  be  ap'r-roved  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.   About  all  that  is  done  is  to  check  the  plans  for 
hes.ting  and  lighting.   There  is  no  state  authority  to  check  and  ap- 
prove plans  either  for  architectural  or  educational  f-atures.   The 
result  is  that  some  verj   poor  school  buildings  have  been  constructed 
on  competitive  bids.   It  would  be  advisable,  when  numb-rs  of  school 
buildings  ar-  again  being  constructed  in  the  state  to  r  qvire  the 
a-provai  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
building  plans  and  to  employ  a  school  building  specialist  in  her  of- 
fice to  approve  plans. 
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Supervision  of  Publi''.  School  Instruction : 


Inspection  and  Rgting  of  Schools ;   Excellent  score  cirds 
;have  been  prepared  for  the  rating  of  schools  in  the  state.   vpace 
|will  not  ■:-?  taken  to  des'^riu-  these  score  cards  in  detail. 

The  "Standard  or  Su'^srior  School  Rating  Card  for  -lontana 
Rural  Schools"  is  to  b?  filled  out  by  the  county  su-^erintendent  of 
schools,  sent  to  the  state  stiperintendent  of  public  instru-^tion, 
and  approved  by  the  rural  school  supervisor.   It  rates  the  rural 
schools  on  1,000  points,  on  6[|.  principal  items,  some  of  v/hich  are 
divided  into  svibitems.   Standards  of  900  are  set  for  suntrior  rural 
s'^hools  and  85O  for  standard  rural  schools.   If  the  schools  are 
scored  critically  it  is  believed  that  relet! vely  fevi/  s^^hools  woiAld 
rca'^h  these  levels. 

^t  The  "Official  -^core  Cerd   for  Graded  Element;  ry  Sch-^ols; 

'Procedures  Formulated  by  State  Boarc'  of  Education  for  Ac-^rediting 
:Mont':na  Graded  Elementary  Schools"  is  used  for  the  accreditation 
!of  grcoded  elementary  schools.   It  consists  of  six  standards  and 
;1,000  points  distributed  among  nsny  items . related  to  tvo  of  the 

.  standsrds.   A  certain  standard  mur t  be  met. 

The  "High  School  Rating  Card  for  Montr.na  Seco'dary 
iSc}.ools"  is  used  by  the  high  school  supervisor  for  the  rating  of 
■secondary  schools  for  consideration  by  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion in  acting  i^pon  their  aiepli  cations  for  ac'-.reditation.   The  plan 
of  this  ratin^^-  card  Is  to  rate  various  features  in  four  categories 
from  superior  to  unsatisf a'^tory.   The  standards  are  set  forth  in  a 
"Handbook  for  Secondary  Schools."   The  rating  crrd  includes  many 
items,  on  I9  large  size  pages,  and  is  rather  comprehensive.   A 
n\imerical  system  of  rating,  as  used  for  the  re  ting  of  graded  ele- 

ntcry  anc..  rural  schools,  has  many  ac  ventages,  however,  and  might 
v.'.ll  be  used  for  high  s-^hools  if  a  grouping  of  items  v>fer:  nade. 

Curriculum  Constru'-tion;   The  statutes  orovide  that  the 
state  superintendenf'of  rublic  mstrvtion  shall  pr^^-cere,  or  '^ause 
to  be  rrenared,  a  '^orrse  of  study  for  the  elementarj^  and  high 
schools  of  the  state.   A  considerable  number  of  subjects  are  si^eci- 

■  fied  by  law  for  the  elem.entary  schools.   Covr^res  of  study  in  most 
of  the  elementary  anc"  hi<-l  school  subjects  were  ^^ublished  in  1952 
anr  1/35.   Since  that  time  little  has  been  C'One  in  curriculum,  con- 
Jtru'^tion.   The  courses  oi  study  now  in  exist.-nce  are  out  of  date. 
■.  great  deal  of  progress  ';  as  been  made  in  the  technique  of  cur- 
riculum construction  ane  there  ha^e  been  so  many  imriortant  changes 
in  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  since  I955  that  what  may  have 

[been  good  courses  of  study  then  may  not  be  suitable  now. 

The  sueervisors  do  some  work  on  '^urr-  ^ulum  construction. 
|A  curriculum  workshop  was  helc'  at  the  state  university  last  sumner. 
lie  it  is  understood  that  the  work  was  conducted  by  the  uni^^'-rsi- 
Tty,  it  is  also  understood  that  one  of  the  suntrvisors  participated 
in  it.   Not  a  great  deal  was  a^^coviplished  toward  the  reconstruction 
of  a  curriculum, other  than  to  bring  bibliographies  up  to  date. 
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'I  The  rural  school  supervisor  has  commenced  work  in  the 

elementary  school  curriculvm.   He  publishes  a  page  or  more  in  a 
state  teachers'  publication.   He  has  constrvcted' some  outlines  in 
the  form  of  units  of  study,  which  correlate  the  various  subjects  in 
grades  four,  five,  and  six.   These  are  excellent  devices  to  promote 
correlation,  but  they  ar  merely  outlines  and  contain  very  little 
of  subject  matter  content  or  sug^^:  stions  of  methods  of  teaching  end 
learning. 

Curriculum  construction  should  be  a  cont  nuing  process 
because  the  relationship  of  wh&t  is  taught  in  the  schools  to  the 
■needs  of  the  people  of  tho  state  is  continually  changing.   Curricu- 
la, even  a  few  years  old.  are  out  of  date.   The  teachers  of  the 
state  should  be  organized  into  committees  for  work  in  scecialized 
fields  of  curriculum  construction,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
supervisors  in  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction^   The  budget  of  the  sunerintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion should  contain  a  modest  ar^propriation  for  the  purchase  of 
.books  for  use  by  curriculum  committees,  for  discriminative  use  in 
Itravel  by  committee  members,  and  for  T^ubli  cation  and  circulation 
among  the  proper  teachers,  in  each  case,  of  the  products  of  the 
commi  ttees. 

i  Supervisory  Activities;   The  high  school  sur^ervisor,  the 

irural  school  supervisor^  anc  the  rausi^  supervisor,  devote  a  r)£.rt 
'of  their  time,  largely  in  the  fall  and  sprin~  months,  to  travel 
If  bout  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  supervision  of  ."instruction. 
Hov/ever,  very  little  direct  suoervi'sion  can  '^'Q   cone  in  so  many  in- 
dividual schools,  scattered  v^idely  about  the  state. 

The  high  school  supervisor  vsits  each  of  the  21J4.  accredi- 
ted hiTh  schools  and  rates  them.  Upon  the  basis  of  his  rating, 
high  schools  are  accredited  by  the  Northwest  Association  of  Secon- 
dary and  Higher  Schools  (IO5  high  schools  in  Montana)  or  the  North 
;Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  (38  high 
schools  in  Montana).   He  visits  classrooms  and  uses  a  teacher  rat- 
inr  card  for  the  evaluation  of  teaching  as  he  observes  it.   He 
■makes  reports  to  the  administrator  and  clerk  of  tlie  school  district 
upon  his  findings  witlh  respect  to  the  high  schools  of  which  they 
have  charge. 

The  rural  S'^hool  super ■"'isor  reports  to  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  puolic  instruction  and  the  state  board  of  education, 
based,  on  formal  score  cr.rds,  the  schools  that  are  eligible  for  ac- 
creditation.  He  visits  schools,  and  clt eses  in  the  rural  and  ele- 
mentary graded  schools  ajid  provides  for  some  demonstration  work  at 
county  institutes.   The  supervisor  attended  )4.1  county  institutes  in 
September  and  October  of  191+1.   The  supervisor  devotes  time  to 
starting  the  program  of  correlation  of  subjects,  which  he  expects 
the  covmty  su-iorintendent  to  extend  to  other  schools. 

p  The  musi.*^  supervisor  assists  t^ach^rs  in  rural,  graded 

ielementary,  and  high  schools  to  condu-^t  a  ^.rogram  of  mu.sic 
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instru'^tion.   He  provides  for  the  giving  of  demonstrations  of  music 
instru'^ti'^n  at  county  institutes.   The  plans  of  the  su'-ervisor  are 
to  assist  actively  music  techers  with  their  problems  of  instruc- 
tion, to  develop  a  statev;ide  radio  appreciation  coi  rse,  and  to 
su-.^ervise  soring  music  festivals. 

In  19i|l>  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  teaching  of 
health,  physical  education,  and  recreati-^n  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools;   providing  for  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study 
in  these  subjects;  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  super- 
visor of  physical  education.   The  bill  was  passed  in  anticiration 
of  the  possible  pa- sage  of  a  federal  bill  providing  for  federal  aid 
for  instruction  in  physical  education.   In  spite  of  the  powerful 
lo'  by  for  the  federal  bill,  educators  outside  the  field  of  physical 
education,  generally,  opposed  the  bill  providing  for  federal  aid, 
and  it  failed  to  become  lav;.   Montana  is  now  left  with  the  'provision 
that  a  supervisor  of  physical  education  shall  be  appointed.  How- 
ever, no  appropriation  was  made  for  the  position  and  it  he s  not 
been  filled*   'ATiile  a  sut'ervisor  of  physical  edu'^stion  v;ould  be  an 
asset  to  the  state,  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent  needs 
other  services,  such  as  general  curriculum  construction,  mu'^h  more 
than  it  needs  such  a  su'-ervisor.   The  law  should  be  repealed. 

Active  classroom  suoervision  of  the  schools  of  a  state 
cannot  be  done  by  a  single  high  school,  rural  school,,  or  music 
supervisor.   It  is  impossible  to  visit  all  teachers  even  once  in 
several  years  and  su-^h  supervision  has  little  value  unless  it  is  a 
frequent  and  continuous  process.   The  state  supervisors  should, 
and  generally  do,  devote  their  time  to  the  larger  ^'hases  of  sui->er- 
vision,  su-^h  as  curriculum  construction,  to  provisions  for  demon- 
strations at  county  institutes,  and  to  other  neans  of  inspiring 
and  stimulating  teachers  to  improve  their  teaching  activities. 

Some  of  the  more  important  duties  of  supervisors  should 
be  the  following: 

To  lead  in  the  professional  and  inspirational  activities 
of  teachers 

To  •  organize  teachers  for  cooperative  activities,  such  as 
curriculum   construction 

Td  help  teachers  to  vitalize  the  teaching  and  learning 
processes 

To  help  teachers  to  secure  functional  learning  by  puioils 

To  help  teachers  to  integrate  the  subject  matter  of  study 
with  the  life  experiences  of  pupils  and  to  relate  school 
experiences  of  pupils  with  their  needs  and  interests 

To  help  teachers  to  correlate  the  subjects  of  study 
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To  help  tce.ohers  to  adjust  the  ourrlrulum  to  the  individual 
differences  in  the  abilities,  interests,  and  needs  of 
pupils 

To  lead  teaf^hers  in  f ormulc  tin,'^  objectives  of  edu-^ation  and 
of  their  subjects  of  instruction 

To  lead  teachers  In  the  development  of  units  of  ^Icssroom 
activity  and  projects 

To      assist    teachers    in  se'^uring  and  ^^reparing  valuable 
mt.terials   for    furnishing;   the    des^^red   ty^es   of   -nuioll   ex- 
■oeriences 

To  plan,  schedule,  and  lead  discussions  in  county-wide 
teachers  meetings 

To  provide   de:nonstrations,    by  master    teachers   of    various 
grsdes   and   subjects,    for  presentation  to   groups   of 
t'^achers   of   the    several   gr.des   and   subjects 

To  provide  leadership  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
scientific  tests  and  me?suring  instruments  in  their 
resnective  subject  fields 

To  lead  in  setting  up  and  conducting  experiments  with 
curriculum  materials  and  methods  of  teaching  and 
learning 

To  '"irculate  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers 

To  participate  as  extensively  as  ':ossible  in  "ounty 
institutes 

These  are  activities  suggested  for  supervisors,  some  of 
'Ahich  the  su^vervisors  are  now  condu'^ting,  and  all  of  v/hich  would 
make  their  work  more  effective  by  keeping  it  on  a  high  plane  of 
leadership  of  large  groups  of  teachers  rather  than  on  the  rlane  of 
atte-.iToting  to  Improve  the  v/ork  of  hundreds  of  teachers  by  occasion- 
al classroom  visitation. 

Elementary  School  Examinations;   Supervisors  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  state  suoerlnt endent~o"f'  "pubTi c  instruction  ->repare 
examination  questions  for  the  seventh  and  eie:hth  grades.   The  state 
questions  are  given  to  pupils  in  all  elementary  schools  except 
those  of  cities  and  those  rated  as  "superior."   In  -^ity  schools 
and  suT^erior  schools  the  teachers  make  their  own  examination  ques- 
tions.  State  seventh  and  eighth  gr.de  examination  pacers  are 
marked  by  a  county  examination  board  composed  of  teachers. 

Provision  of  Facilities  for,  and  Supervision  of,  Visual 
Education;   A  law,  passed  in  19[;1,  created  "a  lib;  rary  of  visual 
toachin~aids  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  through  purchase,  dona- 
tion, loase,  loan,  gift,  "or  manufacture,  a  deoository  consisting  of 
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instructional  sound  films,  slides,  ohsrts,  graphs,  models, 
tur as, dioramas  and  other  visual  teaching  aids." 


r;,  i  C- 


The  law  provides  that  visual  aids  shall  bo  made  available 
ct  the  cost  of  transportation  and  a  rental  fee.   The  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  orepar- 
ing  "a  course  of  instruction  in  visual  education  for  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  state."   There  was,  appar- 
ently, some  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  ■^^Isual  education 
for  visual  education  is  not  a  subject  that  needs  a  covrse  of  study. 
It  is  used  in  the  ■^ourscs  of  study  of  other  subjects,  such  as 
gneral  science,  biology,  health,  social  studies,  music,  physical 
education,  art,  home  economics,  and  the  like. 

The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  supervisor,  who 
has  had  special  training  in  visual  education,  and  a  clerk.   Only 
V.6,000,  a  year,  for  the  present  biennium,  was  arpro^-'riated  for  the 
work,  including  the  nur chase  of  stock.   This  amount  was  not  '  .  • 
enough  for  more  than  a  very  small  start,  considering  the  fact  that 
no  stock  of  visual  education  materials  was  on  hand.   The  proponents 
of  the  bill,  which  provided  only  ip6,000  for  the  v;ork,  thought 
that  it  would  grow  by  the  fees  collected  for  the  use  of  visual 
education  materials,  but  the  act  did  not  make  the  fees  available 
for  that  purpose. 

Out  of  the  ^6*000  are  paid  the  salary  of  the  su^^ervisor 
and  the  salary  for  part  of  the  time  of  a  steno^^^rapher .   Two  l^^YA 
students  froin  a  local  colle'^-;e  assist  in  winding,  rewinding,  and  re- 
■nairing  the  films  as  they  are  returned. 

In  the  absence  of  state  funds  for  the  purchase  of  films, 
the  library  is  being  built  up  by  allov/ing  users  to  pay  rente  Is  in 
the  form  of  films  in  the  visual  aids  library.   This  method  is  not 
so  good  LS  the  rental  method  because  it  reduces  the  ^-ossibility 
of  ourchase  of  films  ac^orr'.ing  to  plan.   However,  the  su":ervisor 
of  visual  education  refuses  to  accept  films  the t  have  merely  enter- 
tainment value. 

The  visual  aids  library  now  has  about  l80  films,  of  which 
about  120  ar'-.  sound  films.   The  films  ar.-.  valued  at  about  [.-,7,000. 
The  school  districts  have  ourchased  and  deposited  in  the  library 
about  60  films;  about  JO  films  have  been  -purchased  from  the  appro- 
priation; the  state  board  of  health  has  deposited  its  films  in  the 
visual  education  library;  and  films  have  bren  furnished  by  the 
United  States  government  and  'commercial  concerns.   Sixty  schools 
are  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  visual  education  librsry  and  about 
90  films  are  mailed  out  each  v/eek..  There  are  about  120  machines 
in  th.  schools  for  the  showing  of  films. 

There  has  been  little  instruction  giv^n  to  teachers,  thus 
far,  in  the  oreration  of  motion  ricture  machines.   It  seems  probable 
that  a  covrse  in  visual  education  v/ill  be  given  in  the  state  uni- 
V  rsity  next  summer,  which  vail  include  the  ooeration  of  machines 
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las  well  as  the  proper  use  of  visual  materials  for  Instru'^.tion  pur- 
looses.   The  supervisor  has  given  sone  instruction  to  tearihers  in 
|the  field  in  the  method  of  operating  machines. 

The  law  provides  for  other  means  of  ^'isual  instrurition 
than  motion  pictures.   A  booklet  is  nov;  being  prepared  whi'^h  will 
contain  suggestions  for  the  use  of  visual  materials  in  S'^hools 
that  haA-e  no  mechanical  equipment.   It  will  suggest  many  activities 
that  do  not  require  equipment. 

In  addition  to  films,  the  visual  aids  library  contains 
flat  pictures,  prepared  com.nerclally  for  classroom  use ;  displays 
of  v-rrious  sorts,  such  a^;  insects,  Montana  rocks,  and  Montcna 
trees,   '!any  of  the  displays  w^re  iTiade  by  V/PA  workers.   It  also 
[contains  useful  wall  displays.   The  supervisor  is  attempting  to  get 
jcertain  ty^es  of  visual  materials  Into  the  office  of  everj   county 
su""  erintendent  of  schools.   Even  if  that  is  done,  there  will  still 
be  a  serious  problem  for  the  county  superintendent  in  distributing 
them  to  the  rural  schools  and  in  securing  their  return  or  transfer 
to  other  schools. 


Supervision  of  Vocational  Education : 

I         Organization;   Vocational  education  is  largely  supported 
by  federal  funds \      I/E~"is  -under  the  control  of  the  state  board  of 
education  and  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who 
serves  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  state  board  of  education  for 
the  administration  of  vocational  education.   In  the  literature  of 
che  vocational  education  unit,  the  state  board  of  education  is  in- 
accurately designated  as  the  state  board  for  vocational  education, 
rhe  lav;  appears  not  to  heve  given  the  board  that  title.   Also,  the 
mit  is  designated  as  the  state  department  for  vocational  educa- 
on.   It  is  not  so  desi'mated  by  statute  and  that  title  is  most 
.nap'^ropriate,  since  the  term  "de-artment"  should  be  reserved  for 
separate,  principal  -onits  of  state  government.   Probably  the  unit 
should  be  designated  as  a  division,  bureau,  or  section  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  state  su:"  erintendent  of  public  instruction. 


At  the  head  of  the  unit  is  a  state  director  of  vocational 
education,  who  also  serves  as  supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial 
education.  Under  him  arr  state  supervisors  of  vo'^ati?nal  agri- 
'•ulture,  home  economics,  and  c'^istributive  education. 

Supervision  of  Vocational  Agriculture;   Vocational  agri- 
culture receives  a  larger"  amount  of  the  rederal  appropriati-n  for 
vocational  education  than  do  the  other  vocational  subjects.   There 
ire  Gh,   high  school  teachers  of  agriculture  and  an  enrollment  of 
^2514.  pupils  in  courses  in  agriculture  in  the  state.   In  addition 
;o  the  supervision  of  high  school  teachers,  the  su^^ervisor  and 
iisslstsnt  supervisor  direct  the  training  of  agriculture  teachers 
<t   the  sti. to  college. 
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High  school  agriculture  teachers  are  -rovidod  with  con- 
siderably more  supervisory  assistance  than  are  tefchers  of  most 
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other  high  school  subjects.   This  is  true  in  all  states  and  is  a 
result  of  the  federal  finan'^-ial  aid  for  the  v/ork.   The  su'^ervisors 
not  only  -^'isit  f'.lar^ses  of  all  agriculture  teachers,  but  hel;^  to 
su'-ervise  ^upil  farm  record  books  and  rupil  far-n  projects.   They 
also  have  charge  of  the  organization  and.  conduct  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  Future  Farmers  of  America,  which  has  been  established  in 
the  several  hin;h  schools  havinp:  vocational  a.oriculture  '^ourses. 

Both  the  supervisor  and  assistant  sur^ervisor  of  vocation- 
al agricultiire  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  training  of 
out-of-sch"ol  rural  and  non-rural  youth  for  national  defense  work. 
Some  of  this  takes  the  form  of  farm  shop  work. 

Supervision  of  Home  Economics;   The  supervisor  of  home 
economics,  with  an  o If ice  at  the  sti  te  college,  supervises  home 
economics  education  in  Mont-  na.   Her  supervision  extends  to  teachers 
of  non-vocf.  tional  home  econ:^mics  as  v/ell  as  to  teachorc  of  voca- 
tional home  economics,  for  v/hi'^i.  reimbursement  of  a  ■-^c.rt   of  the 
ex-.oenses  of  school  districts  is  made  from  Smith-Hun;hes  and 
George-Deen  funcp. 

Some  of  the  mori  important  activities  of  the  supervisor 
are  the  making  of  re-oorts,  the  scheduling  of  reimbursements  for 
home  economics  i.nstructi^n  ?  n  hi.c-:h  schools  approved  for  vocational 
home  econom.if.s,  the  supervision  of  teacher  schedules  and  home 
projects,  the  requirement  that  the  equipment  and  teaching  materials 
!  conform  to  the  ado^^ted  "State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,"  the 
visitetion  of  all  Smith-Hughes  home  economics  departments  in  high 
schools  and  of  as  many  others  rs  -ossible,  the  direction  of  ac.ult 
home  economics  education,  the  guidance  of  curriculum  re^'ision  of 
.home  economics,  the  organization  and  guidance  of  a  state-wide 
conference  of  home  economics  teachers,  and  many  other  related  and 
similsr  activities.   She  also  directs  the  training  of  home  economics 
teachers  in  both  the  state  college  and  the  state  university. 

There  are  I4.I  teachers  of  home  economics  in  the  state  and 
l,8Sl|.  persons  enrolled  in  the  work. 

The  home  economics  course  of  study  has  been  revised, 
recently,  and  was  published  in  I9I4-I.   It  contains  objectives,  many 
useful  suc;:-^estions"  for  pupil  experiences  in  the  subject,  means  of 
evaluation,  and  other  heloful  suggestions  to  teachers.   It  has  use- 
ful pupil  and  teacher  bitliographies  to  accompany  each  division  of 
the  work. 

Supervision  of  Trcde  and  Industrial  Education;   The  state 
director  of  vocational  education  devotes  about  8(J  "percent  of  his 
time  to  duties  as  supervisor  of  trrde  and  industrial  education.   At 
present,  these  duties  include  the  supervision  of  a  great  deal  of 
ne tional  defense  training,  both  for  the  admi.nistration  of  the  rro- 
grem  as  a  whole  and  for  the  su'^ervision  of  trade  and  industrial 
class  instruction. 
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Among  the  normal  duties  of  the  supervisor  are  p.onsulta- 
tions  v;ith  s-^.hool  authorities  on  matters  pertaining  to  vo-^ational 
eoucatlon,  '^-onsultation  with  employers  and  workers  rege.rcMn'5  needs 
for  trade  training,  the  promotion  of  conferences  and  conventions, 
the  mspection  of  schools  and  trade  and  industrial  classes,  the  ap- 
■?roval  of  schools  and  classes  for  reimbursement  for  ex-enses,  the 
I  ins-.-'ection  of  trade  and  industrial  teacher  training  for  federal  re- 
j  imburr;ement,  the  assistance  of  trade  and  industrial  tcacViers  in 
'  their  v/ork,  the  condu'^t  of  conferences  on  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation, and  the  like. 

There  are  28  teachers  of  tre.de  and  indi^strial  education 
in  the  state  and  1,732  persons  enrolled  in  trade  and  industrial 
courses . 

Sur-ervision  of  Pi stribLitive  Education;   Distributive 
education  is  supported,  Tn  parf",  by  federal  funds  under  the 
George-Deen  act.   As  of  November  [\.,    l^k.^,    there  v;ere  55  teachers 
and  an  enrollment  of  only  Ij.52  students. 

Instruction  in  distribiitive  education  consists  of  the 
tf^aching  of  courses  such  as  salesmanshio ,  show-card  writing,,  ad- 
vertising, color  and  design,  credits  and  collections,  window 
tri'aming  end  display,  textiles,  effective  speech  for  salespersons, 
techniaue  of  suggestion  selling,  salesmanship  for  beauti'^ians, 
salesmanship  for  waitresses,  rroblem.s  of  store  operation,  tax 
problems  for  store  operators,  store  layouts,  oroblems  of  delivery 
service,  and  many  others.   These  are  taught  in  ■'oart-time  and 
evening  classes  to  sales  persons  and  others  engaged  in  distribu- 
tive occuT^ations,  and  to  managers  of  stores  and  other  distributive 
enteriDri  ses . 

In  view  of  the  recently  changed  situation  in  the  United 
States,  from  an  economy  in  which  it  vra.s  thought  that  a  depression 
required  the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  goods  to  an  economy  v/here 
saving  may  be  the  rule,  the  original  necessity  for  distributive 
education  may  no  longer  exists 

State  Board  of  Educational  Examiners: 


Composition,  Functions,  and  Activities  of  the  Board-   A 
state  boarc  of  education^  examiners  was  created  by  statute  many 
years  ago.   The  lav/  provides  that  it  shall  be  com-.osed  of  the 
sur)  er  intend  en  t  of  public  nstruction,  v/ho  is  ex- officio  chairman 
of  the  board,  one  member  from  the  faculty  of  one  of  the"  :  nsti  tu- 
tions  of  the  University  of  Montana,  a  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  a  h:in:h  school  principal,  and  a  district  su'oerintendent 
of  schools.   Each  member  of  the  board  must  have  been  a  r-sident  of 
the  state  for  not  less  than  three  years.   The  meml-i-rs,  except  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  are  elected  for  two-year 
terms,  by  the  state  board  of  education  upon  nomination  of  the 
suverintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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The  state  board  of  educational  examiners  meets  only  twice 
a  year,  in  December  and  in  June. 

The  fun'^.tions  of  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners, 
as  stated  by  law,  are  to  provide  rules  and  regulations  for  the  is- 
suance of  all  teachers'  certificates  obtained  by  exTmination  or 
endorsement,  subject  to  the  snprovel  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion; to  nrepare  questions  for  teachers'  examinations;  and  to  r^ro- 
vide  assistance  and  oversee  the  marking  of  examination  papers. 

I  The  board  receives  a^->r)li cations  for  certificates  and  se- 

;cures  information  about  and  transcripts  from  applicants;  collects 
lees   from  applicants;  issues  the  certif  .i  cetes,  whjch  are  si-^ned  by 
the  '^hairnan  of  the  board;  rays  moneys  collected  to  the  state 
[treasurer  for  deposit  in  the  teachers'  certifi-^cte  fund;  ke^ps 
[files  and  card  indexes,  extending  back  to  I895  of   all  a  "pli'^ations 
land  certificates  and  of  all  persons  to  whom  certificates  have  been 
issued;  prepares  examination  questions  and  su-^ervises  tho  marking 
of  exa.mination  papers  for  those  teachers  who  apply  for  certifica- 
tion by  examination;  and  performs  other  duties  -ncident  to  receiv- 
jing  appli '^ations,  investigating  qualifications,  and  issuing 
(certificates. 

The  board  employs  a  certificate  clerk,  who  issues  all 
Icertif icates,  keeps  certification  records,  handles  the  moneys  col- 
lected, and  has  charge  of  all  correspondence  relating  to  certifica- 
tion.  She  has  the  part-time  services  of  a  stenogra-'-her .   A 
Ipart-time  (^lerk  is  employed  to  T-repare  teachers'  examination  ques- 
itions,  to  grade  papers,  and  to  assist  v/ith  the  files.   The  work  is 
■done  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  main  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  publi'^  instruction  and  under  the  superintendent's  direction,  as 
chairman  of  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners. 

Methods  of  Certificating  Teachers;   The  teacher  certifi- 
cation laws  of  the"  state  are  long,  detailed,  and  coripli '^ated,  and 
conprise  Chapter  102,  Sections  10b8  to  IIOI4.,  inclusive,  of  the 
[Montana  Revised  Statutes,  which  constitute  a  total  of  about  I5 
'pages  of  that  publication.   No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  des- 
cribe, fully,  the  various  -.lethods  of  securing  teachers'  certifi- 
cates . 

Graduates  of  four  of  the  units  of  the  University  of 
Montana  (all  except  Northern  Montana  College  and  Montana  School  of 
Kines),  if  qualified,  are  granted  certificates,  r^ood  for  six  years. 
The  graduation  diploma,  itself,  is  .-arked  as  a  certificate  to  teach. 
The  names  of  the  graduates  receiving  such  certificates  are  reported 
to  the  certificate  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

Persons  having  96  quarter  hours  of  '^redit  from  junior 
colleges  or  private  colleges,  and  persons  from  outside  the  state, 
:nay  f.ke  a  teachers'  examination  in  a  county,  but  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  certificate  clerk.   Temporary  certi  f  ^.cates  are  issued, 
500c'  for  one  year,  to  ttachers  from  other  states,  who  have  not 
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nojapleted  courses  in  Montena  school  law,  Montana  history,  Montana 
government,  and  Montcna  co\irses  of  study,  and  who  have  not  attended 

j  one  of  the  units  of  the  Univc-rsity  of  Montana  for  at  least  nine 

'weeks.   The  rule  reads: 

"No  teacher's  certificate  by  endorsement  of  training  from 
institutions  outside  of  the  State  of  Montana  shall  be 
granted  until  the  candidate  shall  have  attended  one  of 
(the)  units  of  the  Gr.ater  University  of  Mont&na,  for  a 
session  of  at  least  nine  weeks,  carrying  a  reasonable 
load  of  work  in  the  field  or  fields  apr^ropriatc  to  the 
certificate  sought.   In  addition  to  the  nine  weeks  in 
residence  work,  said  candidate  must  -prestnt  evidence  of 
having  a  working  knov/ledge  of  Montana  School  Law, 
Montana  History  and  Go'<'':-rrLment,  and  Montr.na  Covrses  of 
Study.   He  may  satisfy  this  requirement  either  by  taking 
work  in  residence  at  one  of  the  units  of  the  Greater 
Univ. rsity  of  Montana,  and  submitting  credits  therefor, 
or  by  examination  in  those  fields." 

The  regulation  further  -orovides  that  the  parsing  of  the 
examinations  will  not  exempt  the  candidate  for  a  certificate  from 
studying  at  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  University  of  Montana. 

These  requirements  merely  place  a  tariff  on  teachers  who 
ha-^e  had  their  training  outside  the  state  of  Montana,  whether  or 
not  such  teachers  are  residents  of  the  state,  and  it  also  helps  to 
increase  summer  school  enrollment.   Certainly,  the  requirement  that 
teachers,  educated  in  other  states,  must  attend  an  institution  of 
the  University  of  Montr.na  for  nine  weeks  should  be  repealed  end  the 
other  requirement  for  specific  ?.tont&na  courses  Is  open  to  Serious 
question  as  to  its  justification  for  a  certificate  fro.i  teachers 
who  will  not  be  teaching  any  of  these  subjects  in  the  schools  of 
Montana,  such  as,  for  example,  a  teacher  of  mathematics  or  of 
music. 

Most  teachers  of  the  state  now  receive  their  six-year 
certificates  from  the  four  state  institutions  of  hi:];her  education 
issuing  such  certificates.   Othsr  six-year  certificates  are  issued 
to  graduates  of  private  colleges,  Northern  Montsna  College,  and 
teachers  vho  had  their  training  in  out-of-state  colleges,  whether 
or  not  Montana  residents,  by  the  state  board  of  educational 
exam:iners.   All  life  certificates  are  issued  by  the  state  board 
of  educational  examiners.   Only  about  25  anpli cants  took  teachers' 
examinations  last  year,  and  some  of  them  did  not  rass.   ;.xamina- 
tions  are  sometimes  taken  by  persons  who  have  completed  the 
tv.'o-year  curriculum  of  a  college,  but  whose  grades  are  too  low  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  certification. 

Fees  of  s6  are  charged  for  the  six-year  elementary  or 
high  school  certificate,  $3  for  the  temporary  one-year  certificate, 
v5  for-  the  life  certificate,  $1  for  an  examination  for  a  second 
grade  certificate,  and  ^^2  for  an  examination  for  a  first  grsde 
certificate.   In  the  calendar  year,  19i|0,  it  is  reported  that  col- 
lections of   certification  fees  amounted  to  i;,!}.,  390.81  and  of 
examination  fees  to  $79.66. 
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The  law  lorovides  that  the  supervisor  of  music  shall 
supervise  and  direct  the  examinations  and.  issue  certificttes  in  ap- 

,  plied  music.   Certificates  in  applied  music  entitle  the  holder  to 

!  teach  orivate  music  lessons  with  hi5<;h  school  '^redit  being  granted 
to  the  pupil,  up  to  four  units  of  high  school  work.   Credits  for 

I  private  instri^ction  in  Bible  are  also  allowed  but  no  certificate 

lis  required  of  Bible  taachors. 

Proposals  for  Improving  Certification  Procedures;   The 
following  are  proposed  as  me&ns  for  the  impr6vemenT"'or"'"sFn'pllf ica- 
tion  of  teacher  certification  procedures: 

(1)  Abolish  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners 

There  is  no  need  for  the  state  board  of  educational  ex- 
ejniners.   The  state  board  of  education  can  approve  policies  formu- 
lated by  the  state  superintendent  for  the  certification  of  teachers, 
This  is  the  practice  in  most  states  and  is  fully  adequate  to  meet 
certification  needs. 

(2)  Repeal  present  certification  laws  and  enact  a  law 

vesting  authority  to  certificate  teachers  in  the 
state  board  of  education,  grantinr^  that  board  the 
pov/er  to  make  all-  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
issuance  of  t'^achers'  certificates. 

The  reasons  it  would  be  well  to  vest  all  pov/er  for  the 
certification  of  teachers  in  the  state  board  of  education  are 

(a)  the  state  board  of  education  probably  would  reduce  the  number 
of  types  of  certificates  and  simplify  certification  procedure, 

(b)  it  would  eliminate  the  obsolete  laws  now  in  force  relating  to 
the  certification  of  teachers,  and  i^^)    certlf  Icatl  :>n  of  teachers 
should  be  more  or  less  flexible  as  to  requirements  for  eligibility 
for  a  certificate,  in  accorcance  with  the  supply  and  demand  for 
teachers,  and  statutory  requirements  allow  no  flexibility, 

(5)  Discontinue  the  r-ractice  of  certification  by  the 
state  colleges  and  the  state  university 

All  certification  of  teachers  should  be  c'one  by  a  cen- 
tral certificate  clerk  in  the  office  of  the-  state  superintendent 
of  publi'^  instruction.   Not  only  is  it  desirable  to  have  the  work 
centralized,  but  certification  of  t-'-achers  is  not  a  pror?er  func- 
tion of  teacher  training  institutions  but,  rather,  of  the  highest 
public  school  official,  tho  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction.  If  some  of  the  training  institutions  of  the  University 
of  Monttna  arc  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  certificate  teachers, 
it  would  be  rrasonable  to  extend  the  privilege  to  private  colleges 
and  private  universities. 

(i|)  Reduce  the  number  of  kinds  of  certificates  and  the 
number  of  different  v;ays  of  securing  thorn 
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This  should,  be  done  whether  or  not  the  state  1  oard  of 
edu 'National  examiners  is  dis^.ontinued  and  whether  or  not  all  oro- 
oedures  for  certification  are  left  to  the  state  board  of  education 
by  a  repeal  of  present  certification  lav;s. 

! Textbook  Library; 

A  law,  passed  by  the  le.f^islative  assembly  in  19Il1,  re- 
pealed previous  laws  providing  for  a  state  textbook  comnission. 
The  new  law  provides  that  book  companies,  cor'^iorations,  or  persons, 
desiring  to  sell  textbooks  in  Montana,  must  file  a  copy  of  each 
such  textbook  with  the  state  superintendent  of  public' : nstruction, 
with  a  sworn  statement  of  the  list  price;  the  lowest  wholesale 
price;  and  the  lowest  exchange  price  for  a  three-year  ado':tion,  by 
a  local  district,  such  prices  to  be  quoted  f.o.b,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  any  other  city,  and  a  textbook  depository  in  Montana. 

Persons  selling  textbooks  in  Montana  must  file  vdth  the 
state  siiperintendent  of  public  instruction  a  written  c-greement  to 
furnish  the  book  or  books  to  any  school  board  in  the  state  at  the 
lowest  price  filed;  to  reduce  prices  in  Montsna  whenever  they  are 
reduced  elsewhere  in  the. United  States;  and  to  guarantee  that 
books  will  not  be  sold  in  ^.Tontcna  at  a  higher  price  than  elsewhere 
under  similar  conditions  of  transportation  and  marketing. 

Persons  selling  textbooks  in  Montana  are  required  to  give 
bond,  in  such  amount,  from  !4j2,000  to  $10,000,  as  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  may  fix.   The  state  su-^erintendent 
of  public  instruction  is  authorized  to  license  persons  complying 
with  all  requirements  to  sell  textbooks  in  Montana.   A  fee  of  $1 
per  book  filed  is  required,  v;ith  a  limit  of  '^^   for  a  scries  of 
books  in  the  same  subject  and  grade, 

'l/hen  the  present  contracts  for  textbooks  expire,  there 
will  be  no  more  state  adopted  textbooks.   Each  local  unit  will 
adopt  its  ov;n  textbooks  from  books  licensed  for  sale  in  the  state. 
The  contracts  will  expire,  so'Tie  each  year,  during  the  next  several 
years. 

The  textbook  library  is,  at  present,  located  in  a  small 
legislative  room.   It  hES  not  been  long  in  operation.   About  iiOO 
books  have  be:jn  placed  in  it.   No  licenses  to  sell  books  have  boon 
issued  as  yet,  and  the  schools  are  still  using  books,  the  ''ontracts 
for  v;hich  have  not  yet  expired.   It  will  be  several  years  before 
the  ncv;  law  is  in  full  operation  for  all  textbooks. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  having  acooted  textbooks, 
uniform  throughout  the  state,  but  the  disadvantages  have  been  so 
great,  from  the  standpoint  of  instruction,  that  the  new  'lontana 
law  should  be  an  improvement  over  the  former  law  --providing  for  a 
textbook  commission. 
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State  Correspondence  S'^-hool: 

Beginnin;.;  of  Correspondenoe  School  Ins  try  ction :   :^r  i  va  t  e 
correspondence  school  instruction  and  corr' spond'ence  instrui^.tion 
from  '"olle;;;es  and  universities  have  been  condu'^ted  for  many  years. 
In  Canada  and  so;ne  other  British  possessions  corres-^onden^e  school 
Instruction  has  been  used  to  furnish  means  of  s^^-hooling  to  isolated 
j-iupils  and  to  f\irnish  su::g"ects,  supplementary  to  the  regular  school 
f^urri'^tila.   A  few  years  ago  a  philanthronic  organization  anprorria- 
ped  ylO^OOO  to  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  the  preparation  of 
-oi;rses  of  study  for  state  cori-espondence  sch'^ols.   State  corres- 
-cndence  schools  were  eptablished  in  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
.rizona,  and  a  few  other  states. 

In  1958,  a  supervised  correspondence  study  nrogram  for 
jion-'^redit  high  school  courses  for  acults  and  CCC  enrollees  was 
I'.ondu'^ted  in  Montrna  by  the  V^TA  in  coooeration  with  the  office  of 
■;he  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  Montfjia  State 
iniv'  rsity. 

A  law  enacted  in  1959  created  a  stcte  cori-^esr^ondence 
]3chool  In  Montana,  with  a  director  to  be  appointed  by  the  state 
mr.erintendent  of  Lii.ibli'^  instruction,  and  with  the  -provision  that 
;he  school  be  orerated  under  rules  and  regiilati^ns  [nB.Ce   by  the  state 
superintendent  of  rublic  instruction,  subject  to  the  a-;i--<roval  of  the 
"state  board  of  edi^cation. 

The  stato  correspondence  school  is  condu'^tod  from  the 
second  floor  of  a  small  frame  building  on  the  campus  of  Montana 
iitate^  Univ-^r sity,  but  is  not  officially  connected  with  the  universi- 
.y,   No  rent  is  paid  for  the  use  of  the  rooms.   There  is  one  advan- 
-.ge  of  location  at  the  university.   It  is  r-ossible  to  emoloy 
:aporr.ry  help  for  -.nstru'^tion  in  certain  subje'^ts  for  v/hi'^h  en- 
oliment  would  not  '//arrant  the  employment  of  full-time  ^orresr-ondence 
achers . 

Functions  of  the  Correspondence  G cho ol ;   The  law  states 
"lat  the  fxinctions  of  the  sts.te  corfe'sponSerfce  sf^hool  shall  be  to 

rve  the  needs  of  (l)  ei  -hth  grade  graduates  who  because  of  remote- 
.ess  or  inability  ar"  unable  to  attend  a  r^-nilar  hln;h  school,  (2) 
tudents  who  n-ed  subjects  not  offered  in  their  regular  high   s^^hools, 
nd  (3)  home-bovmd  incapacitated  children  who  are  unable  to  attend  a 
.'TJilar  school. 

The  stcte  corrE:spondence  school  se-^v  s  these-  -nvrposes.   Its 
igh  school  pupils  ar   largely  those  who  are  in  oublic  high  schools 
nd  desire  to  study  subicf'-ts  not  taught  in  their  particular  high 
chools,  but  there  aru  also  some  isolated  pupils  and  some  physi'^ally 
n^apa'^itated  pupils.   This  year,  correspondence  courses  have  been 
rganized  for  elementary  sr«hool  pupils  and  ..nine  su'^h  ru-iils  are  en- 
olled  below  the  ninth  grade. 

Ir        In  I9I1-I,  a  law  was  p.:ssed  mca<ing  it  possible  for  a  board 
I  trustees  to  pay  the  cost  of  correspondence  study  in  lieu  of 
]?ansportation  of  pupils. 
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In  £.;"cition  to  the  functions  -orovided  by  statute,  the 
;Correspondence  school  nrovic^^es  oourres  for  strdents  who  hsve  been 
greduated  from  high  school  but  viho   need  nertr.in  additional  high 
school  subjects  to  meet  requirements  for  admiscion  to  college  or 
some  special  r-ourse  in  college  or  prof ess-ional  school,  or  v/ho  need 
certain  additional  hl,nh  school  courses  for  entrance  to  soecial  ser- 
vices, such  as  the  army  or  navy. 

Character  of  Services  Rendered;   Instruction  in  high  school 
(Subjects  is  given  by  the  correspondence*  school  teachers.  In  the  form 
bf  lesson  sheets,  sent  to  'lu-^lls  by  mail.   It  is  su-^'-osed  to  be 
su^^'ervised,  and  soj-ne  hi  c^h  school  teacher  is  assigned  to  supervise 
■the  vvork  of  the  pupil.   Sirce  the  subject  is  not  taught  in  the  high 
[school,  it  is  likely  that  the  teacher  may  know  nothing  of  the  subject 
so  that  the  su^^ervision  may  not  be  real  supervision  of  the  study  of 
the  subject. 

An  ap^.lication  must  be  presented  by  a  pupil  who  der.ires  to 
(Study  by  correspondence.   The  application  blank  is  filled  with 
information  about  the  aioplicant.   He  must  be  reco-.'imended  by  an 
'"educational  adviser"  v;ho  may  be  a  city  superintendent  of  schools, 
a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  or  a  high  school  r-rinclrjal. 
Jhe  educational  adviser  a-opoints  the  supervisor  for  the  work. 

Isolated  and  home-bound  pupils  of  either  elementary  or 
piigh  school  grade  are  supervised  by  someone  in  the  home  or  in  the 
neighborhood.   A  library  of  books,  appropriate  for  study  in  the 
[courses  taught,  is  maintained  for  loan  to  ^'urils,  and  package  li- 
ibraries  are  sent  to  them. 


Last  year,  nine  full-time  and  two  part-time  instr^ictors 
were  employed.   This  year,  the  number  of  full-time  employes  has 
been  reduced  and  more  part-time  employes  are  used  for  the  v/ork. 

Number  and  Types  of  Pupils  Enrolled :   Total  cumu la t i ve 
enrollment  in  19]4.0-19[i.l  v;as~  1^57  iovpils'.   Many  of  the  pu-^ils  studied 
more  than  one  course  and  total  covrse  enrollment  was  950*   This 
year,  37^  pupils  wc-re  enrolled  by  December  15 .   It  is  ex  ected  that 
the  total  cumulative  enrollment  for  1914.1-1914.2  will  exceed  the  I4.67 
i  -ills  enrolled  as  of  last  year.   Only  nine  of  the  37^  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  the  elementcry  school  courses,  which  ar'.-  boing  offered 
this  year  for  the  first  time.   Enrollments  are  fairly  even  in  the 
months  of  the  year,  except  for  large  enrollments  in  September  and 
January,  at  the  beginning  of  the  semesters  in  the  -oupilc  schools. 

Of  the  pupils  enrolled,  last  year,  3O.5  percent  of  those 
reporting  lived  within  one  mile  of  a  high  school,  '-ut   1j-9.1+  percent 
of  those  reporting  11  "ed  more  than  five  m.iles  from  a  high  school, 
and  37.1  percent  lived  more  than  10  miles  from  a  high  school, 

l|         The  three  functions  of  the  school  were  fulfilled  by  en- 
rollment as  follows: 


Number  of 

Pu-'ils 

Percent 

511 

157 

19 

66.8 

29 

Number  of 
Function 

Enrichment  of  high  school  curri'^u- 

lum 
Isolation 
Physical  incapacity 

Total  I4.67      100.0 

Many  of  the  isolated  and  ^'hysically  incc.-iacitated  ■•^imils 
;ook  mor^j  than  one  course,  while  those  in  high  schools  were  more 
.ikely  to  enroll  for  only  one  course.   Of  the  pupils  enrolled  last 
ear  25I4-  were  boys  and  215  were  girls.   The  median  age  was  I7  years. 
;he  fields  of  stucy  of  largest  enrollments  were  mathematics  (I90), 
Cnjlish  (IS5),  social  sciences  (157)»  commercial  arts  (1  8),  and 
Icience  (99)  •   Last  year,  the  largest  number  of  nu-:ils  were  clc.ssi- 
'ied  in  the  eleA/cnth  and  twelfth  grades  of  high  school. 

Of  250  September  I9I4-I  enrollments,  II4.6,  or  58  percent 
o::plcted  their  v»ork  by  June  I9I1I,  and  it  v/as  estimated  thc.t  10  per- 
.ent  more  would  ultimately  complete  their  v/ork.   Thus,  about 
[•wo-thirds  of  the  pupils  enrolling  in  the  correspondence  school  can 
le  exrected  to  complete  the  courses  for  which  they  enroll. 

Income  and  Exp e_ncll tur es  of  the  Correspondence  School :   The 
n-'ome  from  fees'"  for  i9l|-0-"19liT7  as  repTorted  by  the  director  of  the 
chool  was  about  't^l^^QOO.      The  expenditures  as  shown  in  the  report 
.'ere  as  follows: 

Operation  318,792.58 

Repair  and  replacement        97' 8I 
Capital  charges  2,131.66 

Total  ::;.21,0':,1.83 

This  yeer  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  state 
orrespondence  school  Is  $19,500,  but  the  fees  are  being  deposited 
;o  the  credit  of  the  state  general  fund.   Fees  are  charged  at  the 
i|ate  of  $1  for  nhysically  incapacitated  pupils  and  isolated  pupils, 
iho  are  five  or  more  miles  f  r  ^m  school,  and  \^^   for  high  school 
u'^ils. 

Value  and  Cost  of  the  Corresrjondence  School  Services;  Last 
;ear,  there  v/c-re  I4.67  pupils  regi  stereS'T or  950  courses".   It  was 
'hown  that  58  percent  of  the  hi."h  school  courses  tc.ken  by  ^-^upils 
nrolled  in  September  of  last  year  were  comnleted  by  June,  and  the 
:_rector  estimated  tht. t  about  10  percent  more,  or  68  percent  in  all 
-  su^h  courses  would  ultimrtely  be  completed.   This  .stimtte  may 
^ve  been  too  high  and,  also,  an  estimate  for  September  enrollment 
.ight  not  hold  for  the  enrollment  of  other  months.   Moreover,  there 
.ay  b-  a  lower  percentage  of  courses  completed  by  the  non-hiah  school 
uplls  than  by  the  high  school  pupils.   However,  the  follov,?ing  cost 
igures,  for  19[|.0-19iil,  may  be  computed: 
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Operrtion  r»oEt   per   course  registered  5,19,77 

Total  nost  per  course  registered  22.15 
Operation  coi.t  rev   coi-rse,    estimated 

as  probsbly  nor-.-oleted  29. 09 
Total    f'ost   per   course,    estimated  as 

r^robably  cbnpleted  52.57 

Corrses    are    wTitten   in  terms   of   the   e  luivclent   of  a 
pa:nester's   work   in   the  high  school,    and  are   equivalent   to   one-half 
k  hipjh  school  unit   of  work.      A  high  school  pupil    completes    32  half 
|in-  ts  for   graduation  from  most   h:lgh   schools,    or   ei~ht  half  units 
for   a   year.      The    cost   of   corresoondence    study  per   equ-^vplent 
Tull-time    student,    ^.^er   year,    would  be   eight    times    the   cost   per 
jsouTse,    and  may   be   shovm  as   follows: 

OperE.tion   c.ost   r.er   equivalent 
full-time   pupil  registered  lSo,l6 

Total    cost   per   equivalent    full-time 
pupil   registered  177*20 

Operation   cost  r)er   equivalent 
full-time   pupil,    estimated  as 
-robsbly   completing  the  work  232.72 

Total  cost  per  equivalent  full-time 
puoil,  estimated  as  rrobably  com- 
pleting the  v;ork  250,56 

.         The  costs  are  rc^ther  hi^h  for  higli  school  instruction, 
Itov/c'er,  the  services  are  valuable  and,  v;hile  the  work  may  not  be 
ihe  equivalent  of  high  school  study,  it  is  sui:plementary  to  high 
•chool  study  and  fills  needs  that  cannot  be  filled  by  the  high 
ohools.   Viith  prosTDects  for  increased  enrollment  this  year,  and 
ossibly  lower  operating  and  total  expenditure's,  the  costs  ner 
ourse  and  oer  equ."^  valent  full-time  rupil  will  orobrbly  be  lower 
han   last  year. 

It  r.as  been  '^Irimed  that  the  o-eration  of  the  state  cor- 
spondence  school  helps  school  districts  to  e-^onomize.   It  is  ar- 
id that,  with  a  correspondence  school  available,  high  school 
oards  ere  better  able  to  resist  demands  for  an  ox--ansion  of  h:' gh 
chool  curricula  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  few  pu-::^ils  who  may 

enrolled,  oarti'^ularly  in  the  small  high  schools  e.-.ir'loying  four 
-^  fewer  teachers.   For  exam^ole,  two  or  three  pupils  :n&j   wish  to 
tudy  Latin  or  physics,  or  some  other  subject  that  is  not  offered 
nd  which,  if  tc.ught,  would  require  the  services  of  an  additional 
.acher.   The  -correspondence  school  may  be  used  .instead,  it  is 
liimed. 

The  value  of  the  work  for  enriching  the  '^urr.i'^ulum  of  the 
aiall  high  school  and  for  furnishing  facilities  for  hi,  yh  school 
tudy  for  isolated  and  physically  incaea^itc.ted  children  and  youths 
3  considerable  and  it  is  believed  that  the  state  'correspondence 
chool  should  "  be  continued.   Its  cost  should  be  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
:-ble  and  there  is  no  need  for  rromotion  of  the  work  in  the  schools. 
ae  demand  should  arise  :■  n  the  hi -h  schools  and  in  isolated  regions. 
:  will  not  bo  to  the  credit  of  the  state  correspondence  school  to 
^curc-  large  enrollments  of  persons  who  would  not  comr^lete  the 

miT'coc!  f" /-,•>->  i,-.'Vi  T  r-h      t-Vir.ir  f'Tcnril  1    -     .  ._  _ 
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Kireau  of  ^'c^c  tional  Rehabilit.?;tion? 


I         E 3 t_a b  1 1  shme n t  o f  the  '-^ur r  au ;   What  is  f^-orimonly  cesl  rrnated 
ks  the  bureaij  of^^O'^-ational  reha'bi  li t s  ti 3n  was  estcbl.rshod  by  law 
In  1*^21,   Fro'.n  the  b.gmnin-  the  bureau  h:.s  been  supported  in  nvt 
^rom  federi-l  funds.   By  lav/,  the  agcn'^-y  is  \inder  the  dire'^.tion  of 
::^c  state  board  for  vocational  education,  but  since  no  cuci-  board 
s  e^'cr  been  created  by  law,  and  the  outy  of  coo-oeratin't  v/ith  the 
_deral  go^errunent  on  matters  pertaining  to  vocat"onal  ec'vcation 
s,    by  law,  vested  In  the  state  board  of  education,  the  bureau  of 
,70^at:;  cnal  rehabilitation  is  responsible  directly  to  the  state 
board  of  education. 

Function  of  the  Rurc-au  of  Vocat ional  Rehabll'j  tat:  on :   Th e 
i\inction  of  the  bureau  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  to  ■'-re~are 
;)hysically  handicapped  Dereons  for  proc.uctivc  and  useful  eneloyment , 
;/ith  resultant  benefits  to  the  3tj:te  and  to  the  individual   It 
bperates  under  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  federal  ^^overnment 
[ind  in  ac-^or'."  ?:nce  with  federal  requirements  for  eligibility  for 
t'ederal  aid.   It  a'^co::.iT:lishes  its  -purposes  by  investi'~£tions  of  -oer- 
ijons  needing  rehabilitation,  by  living  vo  ational  advice  to  such 
arsons,  by  making  nlans  for  training  and  sectoring  lolaces  for  train- 
.ng,  by  supervision  of  training,  anc"  by  -^la'^e-.nent  of  persons  v/ho 
iiavt  been  trained. 

Organization  and  Staff  _f or  Vocational  Rehabilitation;   The 
i>ureau  of  vocational  r'habirft'ation,  w'hile  under  The   control  o'f  the 
3tate  board  of  education,  is  not  a  -art  of  either  the  office  of  the 
;5tate  sur^erlntendent  of  ouolic  instruction  or  of  the  educational 
institutions.   Unlike  the  vocational  education  staff,  which  is  a 

art  of  the  staff  of  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  '-ubllc  in- 
■t ruction,  the  state  supervisor  of  ■vocational  rehabilitation  and 

-s  staff  constitute  an  inde-endent  agency.   The  only  ^on-^ection  with 
■;he  office  of  the  superintendent  of  r-^ubllc  instruction  is  that  the 
superintendent  is  a  member,  and  the  secretary  of,  the  state  board 
)f  edii.cation.   The  bureau  of  vocational  rehabilitation  shovild  be 
placed  in  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent  of  vmblic  instruc- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,   Th:s  is  the  ■  rac- 
';ice  in  most  states,  it  is  a-cpropric  te  as  edi.icatlonal  work,  and  it 
/ould  reduce  the  number  of  indenendent  executives  who  are  directly 
"sponsible  to  the  state  board  of  education.   There  would  seem  to 
no  need  for  a  law  to  accomplish  this  end. 

The  staff  is  as  follows: 

Immber  of   Months   Annual 
Title  of  Position  Positions   Employed   Salary 

cate  supervisor  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation 
Secretary 

Stenographer -clerk 
[i  Field  a 'lent 


1 

12 

.,5 

,1+00 

1 

12 

1, 

,■760 

1 

12 

1 

,260 

2 

12 

2 

,1+00 
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The  position  of  stenogrcpher-o-lerk  and  one  of  the  posi- 
tions of  i'ield  a-ont  wvre  er  tabll  shed  in  July  I9J4.O, 


The  ; 
■ervises  the 


.te  siTcrvisor  acnr.nisters  the  entire  -.'rogram  and 
'su" ervises  the  field  work.   He  devotes  50  ^errtent  of  his  t-ime  to 
field  work  n  13  'bounties.   One  of  the  field  arients  has  an  office 
in  Billings  and  is  resnons'.'.hle  for  the  viork  n  the  southern  coun- 
ties.  The  other  field  a.-^ent  has    an  office  in  Great  Falls  and  is 
res^)onsiblo  for  the  work  in  the  northern  counties.   The 
are.  loci  tec  in  the  quarttrs  of  the  stetc 
"i  tics . 


offices 

en^^loyment   service    in   these 


federal 

a'^'^ounts 
11  and 
._. '"t.  tio 
ind  equi 
stenogra 
'Dther  '■:ir. 
■vould  se 
services 
"ontinue 


The  s  e  cr  e 

and  state  r 
and  makes 
I'iic  in  tains 
n  and   ty^es 
rment;  and 
iDher- clerk 
tter;   has 
em  that  the 
of  tv;o  cle 
d. 


tary  keeps  the  accounts  of  the  bureau  and  -.lakes 
everts:  checks  and  aprroves  ciai:.-.is  and  ex-^ense 
monthly  bureau  payrolls;  takes  care  of  incoming 
case  records  from  the  letters  received;  takes 
letters;  prepares  inventories;  orders  su':plies 
ai" tends  to  a  fpw  miscellaneous  duties.   The 
takes  dictation  and  tynes  letters,  re':orts,  and 
charge  of  the  files;  and  does  mimeographing.   It 

volume  of  office  work  should  not  require  the 
rical  workers.   One  "osltion  might  well  be  dis- 


■  no.i  capi 
tot; 


Volume  of  VKork  Performed;   An  average  of  I50  physically 
e^  youths  's.nd.   adults"  wp^re  in  training  in  19i|0-19^4-l>  ^".d 
1  of  253  loersons  received  tra->.ning  that  year.   Of  the  233 
ses,  109  were  closed,  with  .training  coTL-?leted,  anc  80  of  these 
re  ;^laced  and  classified  as  "rehabilitated."   This  was  the  largest 
lume  of  work  performed  in  any  one  of  the  20  ysars  the  bureau  has 
en  in  existence,  and  is  about  what  would  be  ex-ected  in  a  state 
th  the  po'Gulation  of  Montana. 


Growth  of  the  volume  of  work  may  be  shoTA-n  as    follows; 


Year 

1930-1931 
1955-193^ 
I9I+O-I9I+I 


ReceTivihg 
Training 

^^ 
138 

233 


Number  of  Cases 

C ompTeting  '  Satisfact o r 1 Ty 


Training 

28 

57 
109 


.aced 


18 
80 


Character  of  Work  Performed; 
Trsons  last  y.- 


In  the  training  of 


"hysi  cal- 


.y  hand!  cay. pec  " .  Jr  sons  last  jcsr  TKe^nvoan   used  se--'on  colleges  or 
.niversities,  three  normal  schools,  six  business  colleges,  four 


auty  schools,  one 


barber  college,  three  special  schools,  four  trade 


choois,  and  QL,   shops  and  industrial  establishments  located  in  29 
ities  in  Montane  and  11  '-ities  in  other  states.   ^arsons  are  trained 
(.n  a  v/ide  variety  of  occu:.ations ,  the  particular  occu  ^ation  for  any 
lace  being  determined  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  the  inclina- 
ion,  intelllgonce,  and  ty-e  of  physical  handicap  of  the  trainee. 

To  bi  a  cce  ted  for  vc^ational  r-Thabili  oation,  a  person 
:iust  be  physically  handica-oped  and  16  years  of  age  or  older. 


I 
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Annorr'-^ng  to  the  est;  i-iiates  of  the  supervisor,  trainees  rre  on  the 
rolls, on  the  average,  one  year;  they  are  between  20  and  25  years 
of  5.ge  £t  r-.iosure  of  the  training  ^eriod;  about  two-thirds  of  the 
trainees  are  ;rien;  most  trainees  have  con"ileted  the  eiT;hth  grade  and 
about  one-third  have  completed  hi(-h  school.   It  is  unusual  for  a 
bureau  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to  be  vinable  to  furnish  exact 
data  regarding  these  and  other  matters  relating  to  trainees.   It  is 
stated  that  "quite  a  number  are  in  business  colleges."   The  bureau 
obtains  a  rate  of  iT-175  ^or    the  com-.?letion  of  10  or  12  months  of 
study  in  a  business  college. 

The  requirements  for  rehabilitation  vsry   v/idely  v/ith  in- 
dividual cases.   In  one  case  it  may  be  accomplished  merely  by 
-^lacement.   In  other  cases  rehabilitation  may  require  costly  arti-' 
Ticial  apr^liances  and  e    long  period  of  training  and  maintenance. 

The  work  of  the  field  agents  is  to  discover  cgses  that 
need  rehabilitation;  to  advise  rersons  as  to  suitable  occu'^s  tions ; 
;to  investigcte  the  financial  situation,  educational  record,  voca- 
tional experience,  character,  and  integrity  of  ap'-licants;  make 
'arrangements  for  nhysical  rehabilitation,  if  needed;  enter  the 
'^erson  in  a  suitable  educational  institution  or  an  industrial  es- 
itai'lishment;  and  place  the  person  in  a  suitable  occur^ation  at  the 
close  of  the  training  "leriod, 

Montana  was  a  pioneer  in  helping  trainees  bv  paying  their 
living  ex-nenses  while  in  training.   Last  year,  t,  15, 781-1- '10  v/as 
ex^-ended  for  this  -ourrose.   A  single  person  is  allowed  not  more 
than  sIi-0  a  month  for  maintenance  and  a  married  'erson,  not  to  ex- 
ceed iZo   a  month.   The  average  allowed  is  said  to  be  about  half  of 
the  maximum  allowances.   In  many  instances  the  maintenance  expenses 
are  r'aid  in  part  by  the  bureau  of  rehabilitation  pnd  in  part  by  the 
department  of  public  welfare  or  the  county  commiesioners .   It  is 
stated  that  no' maintenance  allowance  is  made  if  the  trainee  can 
support  himself, 

li         Blindness  and  deafness  come  within  the  sco^e  of  physical 
defects  for  v/h5  ch  rehabilitation  is  furnished.   Several  deaf  stu- 
dents have  been  sent,  by  the  bureau,  to  Gaudaulet  College,  with 
allowances  made  by  the  bureau  for  incidental  expenses  that  are  not 
covered  by  federal  free  tuition.   A  blind  person  has  been  estab- 
lished in  a  vending  stand,  in  a  -cost  office,  in  acr.or^  ance  with 
federal  regulations,   The  bureau  of  rehabilitation  furnished  him 
with  $100  for  stock.   The  state  su^-ervisor  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tetion  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  state  oo--.imiscion  for  the  blind. 

The  final  stage  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  nlace- 
nent  in  the  kind  of  position  for  wh:"  ch  the  person  has  been  trained. 
Borne  are  retained  by  employerc  under  whom  they  have  served  as 
ip::r' ntices,  the  state  employment  agency  olaces  some,  schools  and 
^.ollcges  place  some,  and  the  field  agents  in  the  bureau  of  voca- 
:ional  rehabilitation  place  some. 
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Receipts   and  Expenditures   for   Vo^-ctlonal   Rehsbili t r. t i on : 
Che   federal   govsrlunerit    grants   ^Z0,000   or   less,    on   the   basis""oT         ' 
nat^.hing   state   funds.      There   is   a  t:ossibility   of   securing  ac.cUtional 
\;nds   from  the   federal   government   if   the  money  is   a^'eilable.      The 
:ts:te    a-pro'-ric-ted   ,,25^000   last    year   and  :^2,777.32   of   the   amount 


vas   not   used,    ; 
roi'^rlation   is 


'^■cording   to  a    statement  of   the 


.?^ 


3,760   a   year   for   the    current 


su   ervisor. 
biennium. 


The   ar)- 


Expenditures   for   l°k.O-l$l\.l,    as   reported  by  the   super- 

/isor,    £'crG-a£   follows; 


Administration; 
Salaries 
Clerical  help 
Travel   of    staff 
Coimnunication 
Supplies 
Publications   and 

publicity 
Office   eq-'jipment 
I'liscel.laneous 

Rehabilitation; 

Maintenance   of   trainees 

Tuition 

Training  supplies  and 

equipment 
Artificial  appliances 
Placement  equi^'^ment 
Travel  of  trainees 
Physical  examinations 
Miscellaneous  (case 

service) 

Total 


10,860,00 

329.50 

5,962.6^ 

I18I.5I1- 

559.52 

93.75 
529.56 

26.65  ,1<,6.L3.16 


;- 13,73^.10 
9,936.89 

1,526.21 

882.50 

602.13 

3514.. 10 

83.00 


_20_^2£  $27,189.13 
.1.3, 852. 29^ 


Not  in  exact  agreement  with  figures  from 
the  state  accountant  used  later 

Expenditures  v/ere  38  percent  for  administration  and  62 
percent  for  the  training  of  the  physically  handica-^ped.  If  main- 
cenance  expenses  are  'Considered  separately,  the  proportions  would 
)e  36.0  percent  for  administration,  Ji^.k-  percent  for  maintenance, 
ind  30.6  percent  for  rehabilitation  of  cases.  The  admin:- strati  on 
"iosts  are  too  high. 


V 
services  oT" 
'"••ontinued. 


ilue    and   Cost   of   Rehabilit 
vocc^tional  rehabllit 


^vioos 


The    cost,    hov/ever, 
5f  5^.1+3,832.29   for   1.  St   year,   unit   costs 


tion   S 

tion   are"  valuable 
is    very  high.      Mth 


Rc-ndored;      The 
hcT  should  be 
n  expenditure 
may  be    commuted   as   follows: 
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Avera-je 

Cost 
For  255  persons  receiving  "" 

training  $l88.12 

For  109  persons  completing 

training  U02.13 

For  80  persons  rehabilitated 

by  satisfactory  placement  5L7.9O 

These  costs  appear  rather  high  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  nearly  a  third  of  the  cost  is  for  iiiaintenance  of 
:rainees . 


3tate  Library  Extension  Co-.mu ssion ; 

The  state  library  extension  com:nission  was  established  by 
.eglslativ^-  act  in  1929*   It  is  composed  of  thr^e  members,  namely: 
;he  librarian  of  the  state  university,  the  state  superintendent  of 
ublic  instruction,  and  a  third  member  appointed  by  the  governor 
'rom  a  list  of  five  ;oersons  selected  by  the  state  library  assc^ia- 
;ion  of  Montana. 


The  law  rro^'ades  that  the  state  library  extension  com- 
jiission  is  the  state  board  of  library  examiners. 

The  state  library  extension  commission  is  required  to 
|ieet  in  October  of  each  year  and  as  often  as  it  may  deem  exvedient , 
t  may  employ  a  secretary  and  other  assistants  if  funds  ^-ermit. 

The  law  provides  that  the  state  library  extension  com- 
■lission  may  furnish  library  service  through  traveling;  libraries, 
md.   condu'^t  such  other  activities  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for 
parrying  out  the  -purpose  of  the  act.   It  provides  that  the  com- 
.lisslon  shall  "secure  the  establishment  of  libraries  wherever 
Practical,  visit  libraries  for  the  purposes  of  givinq  i.cvice  and 
.nstruction,  and  endeavor  to  establish  a  closer  relation  between 
.ibrarlos  and  other  educational  agencies,  and  ma^:  coo-erate  with 
i.he  state  educational  institv  tions,  the  state  historical  library 
'md  all  institutional  libraries  in  any  manner  deemed  ex;-^edient. " 

As  board  of  library  examiners , the  membrs  of  the  com- 
lission  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing  certificates  for  the 
if lice  of  county  librarian. 

!j         The  commission  has  been  meeting  on'^e  a  year.   It  has 
.do-^ted  no  rules  and  regulations.   It  has  had  no  ap-^ror^riations  or 
•  ther  sources  of  income.   Ko  ^^•usiness  is  transacted  at  "^  ti    meetin'':s; 
he  members  dis'^-uss  the  library  needs  and  conditions  in  the  state. 


« 


It  is  said  that  the  county  libraries  have  not  functioned 
irell  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  rural  r>eo^;le  and  that  traveling 
'braries  are  needed.   The  commission  he s  no  control  over  the  county 
-  jraries.   They  are  established  by  county  commissioners  on  -eti- 
■ion  and  after  hearings  and  may  be  su  ported  by  a  county  tax.   There 
.•ere  18  county  libraries,  it  is  stated,  but  some  lave  bsen  discon- 
Inued.   ._  .  _ 
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New  county  librarians  would  have  to  be  examined  and 
r.ertif loj-ted  by  the  bosrd  of  library  exeminerr,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  that  fun^^.tion  has  not  yet  been  exercised. 

It  appears  thi'.t  there  is  no  work  to  be  done  by  the  state 
librf.ry  extension  commission  or  the  board  of  li.brary  exc-miners  and 
v.-ill  be  none  unless  appropriations  are  made  for  library  extension. 
It  is  rt-coiTimended  that  the  state  library  extension  commission  and 
the  board  of  library  examiners  be  abolished  and  that  their  func- 
tions be  transferred  to  the  state  superintendent  of  rublic  instruc- 
tion. 


Receipts  and  Expenditures: 

The  moneys  available  for  the  office  of  the  strte  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  affiliated  a-^encies,  omitting 
balances,  may  be  shovm  as  follows: 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 

AppropriaTibn  $  l6,600,00 

High  School  and  Rural  Inspection : 

Appror>riation  6,ij.00.00 

Teacher  C ertifi  cation : 

Teachers  certificate  fund  (fees)  5>737'76 

State  Correspondence  School; 

Appropriation  V  i;, 000. 00 

Fees  collected  2,lSli.58      6, 15!;. 58 

(In  addition,  $l6,060.1+8  of  the 
appropriation  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  made  available 
in  this  year. ) 

Bu.reau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation; 

Appropriation  25,000,00 

Federal  funds  17,629.23     1].2,629.25 

State  Board  of  Education; 

Appropriation  2,900.00 

Deficiency  appropriation  1,  l[|-3  ♦3^  U*0'4-?»3b 

Vocational   Education: 

Appropriction    (state   funds)  20,000,00 

Federal   grants  39 » 295* 68 

Federal    (George-Deen)  97,695.60  157,591.28 

Income  for   vocational   education  of    defense   vorkers,    in 
19lt-0-19l|.l,    the   year   the   work  was    commenced,    was   ij:.128,  II9 .  ^0 , 


<        ;.'  ■   • 
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Expcnrijbures  for' these . agonoics  may  be  shown  as  follows: 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 

Ooerption  t 15*929.55 

ReD£.irs  139.37 

Capital  outlay  128.56    $^16, 167.I+8 


High  School  and  Rural  Insioe^tion; 

Operation  6,396.26 

Teacher   Certification; 

Ooeration  3 ,  2l\.J ,  1+6 

Capital   outlay  I|.-3^  3,251.80 

State    Corresrjondence    School; 

OrTerstion"  18,812.70 

Reriairs  97. ol 

Capital   outlay  2,151.66             21,062.17 

Bureau  of  Vocr.tional  Rehabilitation: 

Operation  [|.3,  l[|.0.23 

Renalrs  100. 9I 

Capital  outlay  396. 3I     k3,^37-k3 

State  Board  of  Education; 

Operation  3,591.17 

Vocational  Education; 
State  Funds: 

Operation  20,098.69 
Repairs  319. 1|8 

Capital   outlay  li4L.99  20,563,16 

Federal  Funcs  (Smith-Hughes); 

Operc'-tion  6,079.66 

Reimbursement  to  high  schools 

and   colleges  3^>60  3.29 

Other    expenses  __._§L?^'ii  1|0,771.06 

Federal  Funds  (George-Deen) : 

Operation  11^,983. 1^8 
Reinbursement  to  high 

schools  and  colleges  7^*207.01 
Other  oxpcnses  17-29 

I         Repairs  "  9 -70     89, 297.1^8 

Expenditures  for  the  training  of  defense  workers  amounted 
to  :^llI^,253.I+6. 


iPCI- 
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Suggested  Plan  for  the  Internal  Organ! zation  of  a  Dlvi sion  of 
Public-  Schools"! 

It  has  been  previously  rroposed  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  be  adc^ted  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  ch..ef  state 
public  school  official  by  the  state  board  of  education,  to  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  that  the  title  of  thi.s  official  be 
desi';:nated  as  "director"  or  "commissioner"  of  education,  and  that 
he  serve  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  of  education  in  all 
matters  except  those  relating  to  the  University  of  Montt.na. 

The  statutes  do  not  nov/  provide  for  any  department  of 
education.   Viihat  is  commonly  designated  as  the  department  of  rublic 
instruction  is,  by  law,  merely  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction and  the  assistants  v/ho  virork  under  that  officer.   The 
various  agencies  in,  and  related  to,  the  office  of  the  su'r^erlnten- 
dent  of  r'ublic  instruction  are  largely  independent  of  one  another, 
both  as  they  have  been  established  by  lav\f  and  in  fact.   It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  the  related  agencies  be  brought  together 
under  central  control.   A  department  of  education  should  be  estab- 
lished.  In  it,  there  should  be  the  University  of  Monttna  and  a 
division  called  the  division  of  oubllc  s-^hool  education.   This  .  "  „ 
division  sh->uld  be  headed  by  a  director  or  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion.  If  certain  recommendations  in  the  re-oort  of  this  scries  on 
gcnercl  organization  are  ado'-ted,  a  different  name-  might  be  desir- 
able.  Until  the  constitution  csn  be  changed,  the  state  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  should  head  this  division,  and  the 
related  agencies  should  be  brouo^t  under  the  direction  of  this 
official. 

The  division  ohould  b'.  organized  into  subordinate  units, 
which  might  if  desired  be  called  bureaus.   The  general  gramev/ork  of 
org.^nizati  on  might  wvll  be  as  follows: 

Bureau  of  Adjnin:;  strative  and  Cleri  cal 

Services 
Bureav  of  Teacher  Trdning  and  Certification 
Bureau  of  General  Education 
Bureau  of  '^ocr.tional  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
State  Correspondence  School  (with 

the  status  of  a  bureau) 

The  bureau  of  administrc tive  and  clerical  service  would 
include  the  statistical  and  office  services  and  the  text-ook 
library.   It  v/ould  have  such  functions  as  receiving  and  checking 
reports,  aoportionmcnt  of  school  funds,  supervision  of  district 
and  high  school  budgets  and  of  accounting  -orocedurcs,  school 
building  supervision,  and  tho  like. 

The  bureau  of  gn.ril  education  would  include  the  func- 
tions of  supervision  of  non-vocs.tional  subjects. 

The  bur:.au  of  vocational  education  would  be  or'-tnizcd  as 
the  unit  for  the  suoervislon  of  vocational  education  is  now 
organized. 
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No  r.h&nje    in  organization  would  be  required  for  the  bureau 
of  vo factional  rehabilitation.   That  bureau  v/ould  merely  be  brought 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  state  public  school  offi'^ial,  and 
would  no  longer  act  directly  under  the  state  board  of  education. 

No  change  in  the  relationships  of  the  state  correspondence 
school  would  be  required. 

Some  of  the  changes  that  are  suggested  for  organization 
of  the  units  in  a  division  of  public  school  edvcation,  could  be 
acco'irlished  vdthout  legal  action.   About  the  only  le-;cislation  that 
would  seem  to  be  necest-ary  v/ould  be  to  abolish  the  state  board  of 
educational  examiners  and  to  vest  the  authority  for  certification 
in  the  state  board  of  education. 


ko 


!  Summary  of  Renornmendatlons  : 

On  the  be  sis  of  the  data  presented  in  this  report,  and 
the  reasons  submitted  therewith,  it  is  re  nomine  nded: 

ReriO'.:]inendations  Not  Requiring  Legislation; 

(1)  That  the  agenf^des  dealing  with  public  school  educa- 

tion, and  non-college  adult  education,  bo  organized 
into  a  division  of  a  department  of  education  to  be 
headed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion who  woulc.  serve  as  the  executive  officer  of 
the  board  of  education  with  reference  to  such  division, 

(2)  That  the  bureau  of  vocational  rchabilitt' tion  be  placed 

under  the  direction  of  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  instead  of  being  responsible 
directly  to  the  state  board  of  education  as  at 
present. 

(5)  That  the  high  school,  rural,  and  music  suoervisors 
assume  leadership  in  curriculum  construction; 
that  they  continue  such  group  leadership  activi- 
ties as  they  nov/  conduct  for  the  improvement 
of  teaching,  such  as  assisting  in  the  condu'^t  of 
county  institutes,  rroviding  for  demons tret ions 
to  be  given  before  groups  of  teachers,  anr'  '-pro- 
moting pro'-'^rams  of  correlation  of  subjects  around 
large  units  of  subject  matter;  and  that  they  de- 
velop additional  means  for  the  inspiration  and 
stimulation  of  large  groups  of  teachers  to  secure 
excellent  learning  situations  for  pupils. 

(I|.)  That  the  penalty,  as  provided  by  law,  for  fraudulent 
reporting  of  school  census  data,  be  imposed  on 
clerks  of  school  districts  to  an  extent  necessary 
to  prevent  the  making  of  fraudulent  school  census 
reports . 

(5)  That  data  collected  by  the  county  superintendents 

of  schools  and  transmitted  to  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instru-'tion  be  checked  for  ac- 
curacy and  be  used  as  a  br. sis  for  interpreting 
existin,},  conditions,  needs  of  the  schools,  and 
wastes  in  the  organization,  arinini  strati  on,  and 
ope  re- ti  on  of  the  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
provement* 

(6)  That  the  state  su-eri-'-tendent  of  public  instruction, 

or  an  assistant  in  her  office,  not  only  check  pro- 
posed budgets  of  school  districts  and  hir^h  schools 
to  determine  that  the  provisions  of  the  budget  laws 
are  being  fulfilled,  but  also  use  measures  to  guide 
actively  bosrds  in  the  proper  and  desirable  prepara- 
tion of  their  budgets  and  make  specific  su":gestions 
for  whc-t  appear  to  be  desirable  changes  in  proposed 
budgets 
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(7)  That  the  requirement  th£.t  tea'^hers,  wh,  ther  or  not 
r.'^sidents  of  Montana,  who  have  'been  edu'^-ated  in 
other  str.tes,  must  attend  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  TJnivrsity  of  Montana  for  nine  weeks,  he 
repealed. 

(c)  That  all  of  the  sljnlf i'^snt  rules  and  re.-julations  of 
the  st£te  board  of  education,  now  in  effect,  be 
comrdled;  that  there  be  added  to  these  whatever 
additional  rules  and  regulations  are  necessary  to 
cover  all  matters  on  which  the  board  should  have  a 
definite  policy;  that  a  complete  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  be  codified,  acorted  by  formal  resolu- 
tion, and  published  in  loose-leaf  form  so  that 
amendments  and  acditions  can  be  issued  in  the  form 
of  superseding  and  additional  pages;  and  that  su'-h 
rules  and  changes  be  furnished  to  certain  adminis- 
trative officers  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  board  of  education  and  be  deposited  in  certain 
of  the  more  important  librsries  of  the  state, 

.(9)  That,,  in  the  co.iroilation  and  publicstion  of  the 

school  laws,  there  be  included  court  decisions  and 
opinions  of  the  attorney  general  follov;inrr,  the 
particular  lav/s  to  which  they  most  closely  aoply, 

(10)  That  the  state  superintendent  of  rublic  instruction 

reduce  the  burden  of  giving  counsel  and  advice  by 
rersonal  letters  (a)  by  instructing  county  superin- 
tendents as  to  how  to  give  counsel  and  ad-'^ice  and 
(b)  by  preparing  form  letters,  with  points  of 
information  to  bc-  che^^ked,  and  sending  them,  -ronerly 
checked,  to  persons  seekin.-z:  counsel  and  advice. 

(11)  That  the  position  of  one  office  assistant  in  the 

bureau  of  vo'^ati-^nal  r^  habilits  tion  bc  dis 'Continued, 

(12)  That,  as  soon  as  arrangements  csn  bc  made  that  will 

not  interf'-re  with  the  v/ork  of  other  state  a,-oncies, 
the  employes  of  the  office  of  the  state  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  and  affiliated  agencies 
be  furnished  T-vith  office  facilities  at  one  gco3raphi- 
cal  location,  and  in  adjoining  rooms  or  in  rooms 
neer  enough  to  facilitete  cooperative  working  relation, 
ships,  either  in  the  cspitol  building  or  in  some  otlier 
convenient  building. 
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Renormncndi.t jons  Requiring  Lcgis  1  a_ti on : 

(13)  That  the  st&tc  '^.onstitution  be  so  amended  as  to  Droi'ide 
that  a  '^hief  state  s'^hool  official.  In  nhurge  of  rub- 
11c  and  special  schools,  be  api-ointed  by  the  state 
board  of  education,  for  tn  indefinite  term,  and  be 
subject  to  rfmovsl  by  that  board, 

(iL)  That  the  prop:^sed  chief  state  'Dubllc  school  official 
be  designated  as  "director"  or  "co-miss loner''  and  be 
ap  ointed  wholly  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  for 
the  position, 

(15)  That  the  state  library  extension  com.ilssion  and  the 

board  of  library  examiners  be  abolished  and  that 
their  functions  be  transferred  to  the  state  su'-^erin- 
tendent  of  oubllc  instruction,  or  siiccec^ding  officer. 

(16)  That  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners  be 

abolished  and  that  the  state  board  of  education 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  certifies tlon  of 
teachers  in   acn.oroance  with  policies  formulated  and 
recommended  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  adoption  by  the  board, 

.CI7)  That  the  number  of  kinds  of  teachers  certificates  and 
the  number  of  different  ways  of  securing  them  be  re- 
duced. 

(18)  .That  all  teachers  certificates  be  issued  by  a  single 

authority,  namely,  the  state  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  acting  in  accorc''ance  with  rules  and 
regulations  ac.o;-ted  by  the  state  board  of  education, 

(19)  That  curriculum  construction  be  a  continuing  nrocess 

and  that  the  teachers  of  the  state  be  organized  into 
curriculum  comm.°ttees,  under  the  leadershi".^  of  the 
suTervlsors  in  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent 
of  oubllc  instruction,  and  that  the  budget  of  the 
superintendent  contain  a  modest  appro-.riation  every 
year  for  the  v/ork  of  curriculum  construction. 

(20)  That,  when  numbers  of  school  buildings  are  a^aln 

being  constructed  in  the  state,  the  approval  of  all 
plans  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion be  required,  and'  that  a  school  building 
specialist  be  employed,  for  the  y<;ars  needed,  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  suoer inter dent. 
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(21)  That  the  fillinT;  of  the  ■  osition  of  supervisor  of 

phyrin?!  education,  e.   nosition  provided  by  a  law 
passed  in  19kl,    be  postponed  until  some  of  the  more 
pressln."  needs  of  the  office  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  have  been  filled,  and 
that  the  law  providing  for  this  position  be  repealed. 

(22)  Th?.t  the  method  of  apportionment  of  state  school 

funds  be  changed,  by  constitutional  amendment,  from 
the  school  census  of  children  six  to  21  years  of 
age  basis,  to  the  bt'ls  of  average  daily  attendance, 
or,  as  an  alternative,  the  basis  of  average  daily 
membership. 
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REPORT  ON 
BOARD  OF  RAILROAD  COmH  SSI  OSIERS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 

AI-ID  AFFILIATED  AGENCIES 


Introdur-tion; 

The  board  •f  railroad  ^loinmlssloners  •f  the  state  ©f 
Montana  was  created  in  1907.   In  I913,  the  public  service  commis- 
sion rf  ^Tontana  was  established,  and  the  board  of  railroad  coininis- 
sioners  ex  officio  v>ras  designated  to  serve  in  this  capacity.   Fur- 
ther ex-officio  duties  vrere  vested  in  the  board  of  railroad  com- 
missioners in  1919  'I'-'hen  it  was  constituted  the  I.iontana  trade  com- 
mission.  For  a  brief  period  of  years,  I919  to  I921,  a  Montana 
irrigation  coi-mnission  v;as  in  existenbe,  and  the  board  of  railroad 
co:x.iissioners  also  served  ex  officio  in  this  capacity.   In  perform- 
ing a  particular  function,  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  must 
act  as  the  particular  board  or  commission  to  v/hich  the  function  is 
assigned. 

The  board  •f  railroad  commissioners  has  three  members, 
elected  from  the  state  at  large  for  a  term  •f   six  years.   The  terms 
of  the  individual  board  members  overlap  so  that  one  term  of  office 
expires  in  each  odd-numbered  year.   None  of  the  present  board  mem- 
bers has  served  for  mere  than  one  term.   There  are  no  positive 
qualifications  for  these  offices,  but  "no  person  in  the  employ  •f, 
or  holding  sjiy  official  relations  to  any  railroad,  or  owning  any 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  of  any  railroad,  or  who  is  or 
shall  become  in  any  manner  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  railroad, 
•r  in  any  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  thereof,  shall  be  a 
member  of  said  board." 


Functions  and  Activities; 

The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  is  not  a  purely  ad- 
ministrative body.   In  the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations, 
its  functions  are  quasi-legislative;  in  determining  the  reasonable- 
ness of  rates  and  the  adequacy  of  service,  its  functions  are  quasi- 
judicial;  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes,  its  ov,ti  rules  and 
re.galations,  and  Its  own  orders,  its  functions  are  executive  in 
nature. 

The  b«ard  of  railroad  commissioners  is  responsible  for  a 
wide  variety  of  governmental  functions.   In  its  basic  capacity,  it 
is  charged  with  the  regulation  of  railroads,  the  regulation  of  motor 
vehicle  carriers,  the  regulation  of  pipe  line  carriers,  the  regula- 
tion of  navigation,  and  the  conservation  of  wil  and  natural  gas. 
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In  its  capacity  as  the  public  service  commission  of  Mon- 
tana, the  board  is  responsible  for  the  regulation  of  all  other  pub- 
lic utilities,  partial  regi.ilation  of  the  motor  fuel  industry,  and 
,  partial  regulation  of  certain  irrigation  districts. 

! 

In  its  capacity  as  the  Montana  trade  commission,  the  board 
is  empov/ered  to  regulate  public  raills  and  to  regulate  business  trade 
practices. 

Activities  in  three  of  these  functions  -  the  regulation 
•f  navigation,  the  regulation  of  certain  irrigation  districts,  and 
the  regulation  of  public  mills  -  have  declined  in  importance  over 
a  period  of  years  until  they  no  longer  reqviire  any  except  incidental 
attention. 

In  the  performance  of  its  functions,  the  board  of  railroad 
commissioners,  serving  in  its  basic  capacity  and  in  its  ox-offici* 
capacities,  engages  in  the  follfv/ing  major  activities; 

Conducting  hecirings,  determining  the  questions  presented,  and 
issuing  orders. 

Promulgating  rules  and  regulations. 

Conducting  investigations  for  rate  making  purposes. 

Conducting  investigations  for  the  determination  •f  adequacy 
of  service. 

Maintaining  files  of  rate  schedules  and  time  schedules. 

Receiving,  examining,  and  filing  periodic  reports  (»f  the 
enterprises  regulated. 

Issuing  certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity. 

CondvLcting  safety  inspections. 

Conducting  investigations  of  accidents. 

Maintaining  files  of  insurance  policies  of  motor  vehicle 
carriers . 

Conducting  inspections  of  retail  gasoline  measu.ring  devices. 

Supervising  the  drilling,  operation,  and  closing  of  oil  and 
gas  wells. 

Conducting  investigations  of  retail  trade  practices. 

Conducting  cost  surveys  of  retail  businesses. 

Collecting  fees  and  licenses. 
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In  addition  to  these  activities,  aopraisals  of  the  properties  of 
various  utilities  :.Tiust  be  made  under  certain  conditions. 


Organization  and  Staff; 


The  internal  organization  of  the  office  of  the  board  of 
railroad  coramissioncrs  and  its  affiliated  agencies,  as  of  ScDtem- 
ber  19^1j  is  shovn  in  the  follov/ing  tabulation  in  v/hich  the  indenta- 
tions represent  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility: 


Ti tie  of  Po^^sition 

Jorxtnissioner 

Trade  comraission  inspector 
Electrical  inspector 
Oil  and  gas  well  inspector 
Engineer  (Dosltion  vacant) 

Supervisor  of  transportation-rate  clerk 
Safety  inspector 
Assistant  rate  clerk 
Pieldman 
Clerk 

Assistant  chief  clerk 
Stenographer 
S  t  e  no  gr  a  phe  r 

Secretary- counsel 
Reporter 

Auditor  and  chief  clork 
Stenographer 

Total 


Number  of 

Annual 

Positions 

Salary 

3 

1 
1 
1 

vl'-,  000 
2,700 
2,^00 
2,[j.00 
3,600 

1 
1 
1 

k 
1 
1 
1 
2 

3,000 
2,500 

2,  Loo 

2,[p0 
2,100 
2,100 
1,800 

1,500 

1 

1 

5,600 

3,000 

1 
2 

3,000 
1,500 
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The  board  or  commission  type  of  organization  is  \'/oll 
adapted  to  the  performance  of  quasi-legislative  and  quasi-judicial 
fixnctions  but  is  open  to  serious  objections  in  the  performance  of 
oxeoutive  functions.   Perhaps  the  chief  v/eakness  of  a  board  for 
executive  functions  lies  in  the  possibility  of  divisions  of  respon- 
sibility, resulting  in  failure  to  achieve  a  unity  of  purpose,   ^or 
example,  the  tendency  arises  for  each  board  member  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  some  part  of  the  executive  vork  and  for  the  board,  as 
such,  to  acquiese  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  individual  member. 
Under  such  circumstances,  an  attempt  by  the  board  to  do  otherv/ise 
invariably  results  in  dissension  among  the  board  members  and  in 
their  working  at  cross-purposes  with  one  another.   Vvhere  boards  are 
sucr.essful  in  administering  executive  functions,  almost  invariably 
pne  member  predominates  the  others  and  the  board,  as  such,  no  longer 
■acts  as  the  ac'tministrative  head. 

For  executive  purposes,  these  objections  might  be  met  by 
the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  if  it  designated  an  administra- 
tive officer  through  which  all  lines  of  authority  betu-een  the  board 
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and  its  eraployes  vrauld  run.   If  the  ranlcing  eniDloj'-e  ox"  the  board 
'v;ere  £;lven  such  duties,  the  board  could  limit  its  executive  duties 
to  the  determination  of  board  policy  matters  referred  to  it  by  its 
, administrative  officer.   The  board  vould  thus  bo  enabled  to  devote 
more  of  its  time  to  its  quasi-legislative  and  quasi-judicial  func- 
tions, in  v;hich  fields  its  aptitudes  are  more  appropriate  and  its 
.efforts  more  frv.itful. 

The  board  might  also  adopt  a  more  logical  and  a  more  ";ork- 
able  internal  organization  of  its  office  by  grouping  its  organiza- 
tional units  according  to  similarity  of  work  performed  rather  than 
according  to  functions  or  types  of  industry  regulated.   For  example, 
the  present  field  services  •f  the  board  are  scattered  and  uncoordi- 
nated.  Territories  for  different  purposes  overlap,  and  the  field 
employes  are  not  under  single  direction.   Activity  with  respect  to 
rate  regi\lation  is  also  scattered  in  several  different  places.   It 
is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  office  be  reorganized  into  three 
sections  under  the  direction  of  an  administrative  officer,  as  follow?. 

Field  section 

Rate  control  and  regulation  section 

Accounts  and  records  section 

This  revision  of  organization  could  be  accomplished  with  some  little 
reassignment  of  duties  vathout  any  increase  in  personnel.   In  fact, 
it  would  support  suggestions  made  later  in  this  report  v/hich  might 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  staff. 


-  pnalatlon  of  Railroads^ : 

The  interstate  character  of  the  railroad  industry  and  the 
federal  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  limit  the  activities  of 
the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  in  the  regulation  of  this  type 
■^f  public  utility.   The  state  has  only  four  intrastate  railroads, 
and  those  have  so  little  mileage  and  traffic  as  to  require  little 
attention  in  the  way  of  regulation.   Since  interstate  railroad  rates 
ire  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  interstate  commerce  commission, 
bhe  board  of  railroad  commissioners  must  of  necessity  accept  these 
?ate  bases  as  the  major  factor  in  setting  purely  intrastate  rates, 
rhe  function  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  with  respect  to 
?ailroad  rates,  therefore,  ordinarily  does  not  involve  the  determina- 
:ion  of  a  rate  base  and  a  fair  return  on  such  base.   Rather,  the 
joard  more  often  is  concerned  v/ith  the  examination  of  intrastate 
:'ates  to  see  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  approved  interstate 
••ates  over  the  same  line  and  that  they  are  not  discriminatory.   With 
^espect  to  interstate  rates,  the  board  has  the  responsibility  for 
examining  those  promulgated  to  determine  v/hether  or  not  they  arc 
liscriminatory  as  applied  to  Llontana  shippers.   If,  in  the  opinion 
)f  the  board,  discriminatory  interstate  rates  are  promulgated,  it 
lecomes  its  duty  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  interstate 
•■ommercG  commission  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  effect  rate 
readjustments. 
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The  beard  of  railroad  ':oimniGsioners  is  al.'^o  responsible 
for  regulating  the  adequacy  of  railroad  service.   For  the  oast  few 
years,  the  f^hief  activity  in  this  respect  has  involved  the  deter- 
mination of  vmether  or  not  railroads  should  be  allov;ed  to  discon- 
tinue such  servi-^es  as  the  maintenance  of  small  stations  and  the 
operation  of  certain  trains. 

The  re.^ulation  of  railroads  also  involves  the  investiga- 
tion of  f.c-^ldents  and  the  inspection  of  equipment.   It  appears  to 
be  mandatory  for  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  to  investigate 
all  accidents  connected  with  the  operation  of  railroads  v;hioh  result 
in  deaths  injury  of  such  gravity  as  to  require  the  attendance  of  a 
physician,  or  dana/je  to  property  in  excess  of  i,^2,00C.   The  purpose 
of  such  investigations  is  not  clear,  and  the  only  apparent  tangible 
results  seem  to  be  the  issuance  of  authoritative  statistics ,   Under 
such  circumstances,  the  legislative  assembly  might  v;ell  amend  the 
statute  to  make  routine  investigations  discretionary  on  the  part  of 
the  board. 

The  statutes  governing  the  inspection  of  rail7/ay  equipment 
appear  to  be  discretionary,  but  the  safety  inspector  for  the  board 
conducts  regiAlar  inspections  of  such  equipment.   These  inspections 
appear  to  be  direct  duplications  of  those  conducted  by  the  inter- 
state commerce  cominission  r;nd  also  of  those  conducted  by  the  rail- 
roads.  The  board  could  dis'^ontinue  its  regular  inspections,  except 
for  those  of  the  four  sm.all  intrastate  lines,  v/ithout  any  resultant 
harm  to  the  public.   The  discontinuance  of  regular  accident  investi- 
gations and  safety  inspections  vould  decrease  administrative  costs 
^■7  some  r:.,'5,000  a  year, 

/.'f-:;iilation  of  ?.Iotor  Vehicle  Carriers: 


The  regulation  of  motor  vehicle  carriers  is  a  relatively 
ne-,v  responsibility  of  the  state  government  brought  about  by  the 
rapid  exoansion  of  the  industry  during  the  past  txro   decades.   The 
legislative  assembly  passed  a  regulatory  act  in  I95I  and  placed  the 
responsibility  of  administration  v/ith  the  b^ard  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners.   Basically,  the  regu.lation  of  motor  vehicle  carriers  con- 
sists of  the  determination  of  service  requirements  of  the  public^ 
the  sstablisliment  of  rates  and  routes,  the  enforcement  of  rate  and 
service  schedules,  and  the  establisliment  of  safety  requirements. 

The  determination  of  service  requirements  of  the  public 
involves  an  aopllration  for  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity.  If  the^ public  is  not  already  served  adequately  by  existing 
lines,  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  may  grant  the  certifi- 
cate after  a  public  hearing  has  been  held.   Such  certificates  may 
be  transferred  only  on  the  authority  of  the  board  of  railroad  com- 
iissioners.   The  board  has  authority  to  determine  rates  for  carriers 
operating  over  fixed  routes  (Class  A)  or  under  fixed  rate  schevdules 
(Class  3),  but  it  has  no  authority  over  rates  charged  by  contract 
''.arriers  (Class  C).   The  problem  of  rate  determination,  as  in  I'.he 
f^.ase  of  state  railroad  regulation,  does  not  involve  the  question  of 
3-  "reasonable''  return  on  a  ''fair''  investment  so  much  as  it  does  the 
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,  question  ol'  v/hether  or  not  the  pror^osed  rates  are  similar  to  those 
j  elsev/here  lin  the  state  or  disi-.rimlnatory  as  applied  to  shippers  in 
I  the  area  to  ho  served.   The  hoard  of  railroad  '^•onmissioners  r.iust 
:  maintain  Tiles  of  rate  sohedvles  and  time  schedTiles.   The  enforce- 
I  ment  of  these  schedules  involves  'Considerable  field  v;ork  and  is 
■  rendered  laore  difficult  by  virtue  of  the  fa^^t  that  tho  board  has 
no  authority  over  rates  "-hargod  by  '-.ontra'^.t  '--arriers.   A  c£.rrier 
operating  over  a  fixed  route  and  under  a  prescribed  rate  schedule, 
:  for  exa:-ipl6,  is  tempted  to  depart  therefrom  to  meet  competitive 

rates  charged  by  contract  carriers.   At  least  I3  states'^  now  .f^lve 
;  the  authorities  responsible  for  regulating  motor  vehicle  carriers 
'  the  power  to  prescribe  anc  enforce  the  minimiii;:  rates  charged  by 
;  contract  carriers.   It  is  recoimtiended  that  the  legislative  assembly 
:  of  this  state  pass  legislation  giving  the  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners authority  over  the  minimum,  rates  to  be  charged  by  contract 
carriers . 

The  chief  safety  requirement,  from,  the  point  of  viev:  of 
administrative  activity,  is  that  of  providing  for  insurance  cover- 
;  age  on  motor  vehicle  carriers.   This  includes  public  liability, 
'property  damage,  and  cargo  insurance.   Policies  must  be  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  board  of  railroad  comrr.issioners  covering  each 
piece  of  equipment  before  the  carrier  may  operate.   These  policies 
must  be  kept  up  to  date  by  endorsement,  and  the  board  must  see  to 
it  that  ney-'  policies  are  filed  r/hen  old  policies  have  lapsed.   The 
field  men  em^ployed  by  the  board  also  conduct  occasional  safety 
inspections  of  equipment,  and  operators  are  required  to  submit  a 
complete  report  of  each  accident. 

'  '^.^s.^vE^tion  of  _Oi_l  and  Natural  G-as : 

Tho  board  of  railroad  commissioners  supervises  the  drill- 
■.:^,  operation,  abandonment,  and  plugging  of  oil  and  gas  wells  on 
.1  lands  in  the  state,  except  those  ov/ned  by  the  federal  govern- 
nt.   The  board  also  m.aintains  logs  of  all  oil  and  gas  v/clls  drilled 
-Z   rules  and  rogu.lations  promulgated  by  tho  board,  as  required  by 
lav;,  conform  to  those  issued  by  the  United  States  geological  survey 
for  oil  and  gas  wells  on  federal  lands.   The  board  maintains  an  oil 
and  gas  well  inspector  in  the  field  at  all  times.   Field  inspections 
ipparentlj-  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  waste  of  natural  resources 
it  the  hands  of  promoters,  "wildcat"  operators,  or  operators  using 
.ax  methods . 

^e^gulation  of  Publ i c__U tllit l_es  : 

The  responsibility  for  re.gulatlng  publi<"  utilities  (other 
han  railroads  end   motor  vehicle  carriers)  is  vested  in  the  public 
ervice  commission.   This  function  involves  the  determination  of  the 
ecessity  for  a  particular  utility  before  it  begins  operations,  the 
ontrol  over  rates,  and  the  regulation  of  adequacy  of  service,   Tlie 
ublic  service  commission  also  conducts  certain  safety  inspections 
nd  accident  investigations  of  electric  utilities. 
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The  most  important  oroblein  in  the  regulation  of  puolic 
utilities  is  the  determination  of  rates.   This  involves  r-.ornplioated 
legal,  economic,  accounting,  and  V£.lu?:tion  problems  which  are  beyond 
;  the  scope  of  a  report  of  this  character.   In  general,  the  A:"erican 
i  system  of  rate  control  is  based  on  the  dof'trine  of  the  federal 
i  courts  that  a  public  utility  may  charge  those  retes  '.vhich  mil  yield 
'a  "reasonc'.blo  return''  on  the  ■'fair  value''  of  the  property  v;hlch  it 
is  using  in  the  public  service.   The  public  service  commission  of 
!  Montana  nov;  accepts  o.n  earning  rate  of  froro  52  per-^-ent  to  6  :ercent 
as  being  a  "reasont.bl'^  return." 

;  Some  of  the  leading  theories  for  determination  of  a  fair 

'•valuation  as  a  basis  for  rates  are  as  follov/s; 

(1)  Original  rost  nf  property  theory. 

(2)  Book  r.ost   theory. 

(3)  Historical  cost  th^^iory. 

{[;.)    Prudent  investment  cost  theory. 

(5)  Investment  ''ost-outstanding  securities  theory. 

(6)  Ru production  cost  theory. 

(7)  Market  value  theory. 

(8)  Split  inventory  theory. 

...:  courts  have  held,  in  general,  that  nc    single  method  of  valuation 
■yields  acceptable  results  ".nd  that  several  methods  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  sirrivlng  at  a  fair  valuation.   State  commissions 
;gonorally  have  leaned  to\='ard  the  use  of  reproduction  cost  and  some 
modification  of  historical  and  prudent  investment  costs.   Public 
■"tilities,  for  the  most  part,  have  insisted  on  reproduction  cost  as 
-  basis  for  value  during  periods  of  liigh  prices  and  have  been  con- 
tent v.'ith  modificatlons^oi"  historical  and  prudent  investment  costs 
during  periods  of  lov/  prices.   It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  use 
of  reproduction  f-ost  as  a  method  of  valriation  for  rate  making  pur- 
poses involves  expensive  valuation  stu.dies  and  usixally  results  in 
protracted  litigation.   The  public  service  commission  of  Montana 
has  adoDted  a  sound  policy  of  avoiding  the  necessity  for  making 
valuations  on  this  basis  v/henever  possible.   The  position  of  ''en- 
gineer" is  novv  vacant,  and  it  should  not  be  filled  with  a  re.gular 
employe.   If  the  necessity  does  arrive  v;hich  '-.alls  for  the  services 
Df  an  appraisal  engineer,  arrangements  can  bo  made  t«  employ  one  on 
i  per  diem  basis.  ^The  commission  should  continue  t©  rely  heavily 
:>n   the  theory  of  modification  of  the  pru.dent  investment  cost  in 
-3tabliGhing  rate  bases.   This  is  adirinxstrativoly  feasible  and  can 
-:  adequately  defended  from  a  theoretical  standpoint.   As  a  practi- 
"-•.1  matter,  the  commission  has  lim.ited  its  valuation  ••/ork  to  that 
■mde  necessary  because  of  complaints.   Limited  appropriations  have 
'■prevented  any  other  course. 
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Uniform  accounts  have  been  prescribed  for  the  larger 
types  of  public  utilities,  and  the  commission  makes  some  effort 
to  enforce  their  use.   They  are  orobably  in  need  of  revision  to 
reflect  more  m.odern  ac^.ounting  methods  as  a  means  of  yielding  vital 
Information  for  regulatory  purposes. 

The  public  service  commission  conducts  a  certain  amount 
of  safety  inspection  of  the  systems  of  electric  utilities  and  in- 
vestigations of  accidents  arising  from  possible  defects  in  such 
systems.   The  chief  purpose  of  these  activities  is  to  protect  line- 
men employed  by  electric  utilities  from  dangers  due  to  structural 
defects  in  power  line  construction.   One  inspector  is  assigned  to 
this  work,  but  funds  are  not  available  to  pay  his  salary  and  also 
to  pay  full-time  traveling  expenses  as  v/ell.   Because  of  this 
limitation,  inspections  arc  mado  only  as  complaints  are  received. 
Such  cor.nlaints  are  infrequent,  B.nd  the  net  result  is  that  an  v?m- 
ploye  Is  paid  a  full-time  salary  for  part-time  activity.   The 
emphasis  placed  on  this  type  of  work  hj   the  employi-aent  of  a  full- 
time  inspector  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  other 
state  activities  of  equal  or  greater  importance.   It  is  recommended 
that  the  electrical  inspector  be  given  other  inspection  duties  or 
that  th:-  position  be  discontinued  and  its  duties  divided  among  other 
inspectors  , 


. •jGgul.S'tion  of   Fe  tr o  1  o-gra  Pr o clu c  t s  : 

Supervision  over  the  motor  fuel  industry  by  the  pu.blic 
^rvice  commission  extends  to  three  chief  types  of  regu.lation  as 
. 1  lows : 

Re.gul-?.  tion  of  quality 
Regulation  of  measurements 
Regulation  of  prices 

".ality  regulation  is  limited  to  the  taking  of  samples  by  the  com.- 
/-.ssion's  inspectors  v;hich  are  submitted  to  the  state  chemist  (head 
of  the  department  of  chemistry  of  Montana  state  college)  for  tests. 
"^Ince  the  law  prescribing  standards  for  petroleum  products  was  last 

■.ended  in  1951>  the  standards  of  the  industry  itself  and  the  re- 
quirsments  of  more  modern  high  compression  engines  have  rendered 
the  legal  standards  almost  obsolete.   Abou-t  the  only  tests  now  con- 
lusted  are  of  third  grade  gasoline.   If  quality  regTilation  is  to  be 
.iffef.tive,  the  law  should  be  amended  to  take  the  more  modern  stand- 
ards and  requirements  into  account.   Regulation  of  m.easurcmcnts  is 
"■onfined  to  tests  of  retail  measurin;-:  devices,  and  the  commission's 
Inspectors  are  equipped  to  make  ths&o  routine  tests. 

Although  the  public  service  commission  is  empov/ercd  to 
'"i:alate  gasoline  prices,  this  activity  is  performed  in  its  capacity 

the-  riontana  trade  commission,  whi^^h  also  has  certain  authority 
^vcr  gasoline  trade  prar.ticos.   The  legislature  has  evidently  recog- 
lizcd  a  public  interest  in  gasclino  prices,  sin^-o  a  1935  statute 
-llov/s  the  state  to  enter  the  gasoline  business  upon  the  direction 
11"  the  governor,  the  attorney  general,  and  the  stats  treasurer. 
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I 
The  regulatory  statute  riov'  in  effect  prescribes  a  license  fee  of 
one  dollar  for  each  refinery,  jobber,  retail  distributor,  and  for 
each  retail  gasoline  pvimp  in  excess  of  one. 

Re gulation  of  Trade  Practices  : 

The  j'ontana  trade  cornriission  (board  of  railroad  ''ornrais- 
sioners  ex  officio)  was  created  in  1919  to  regulate  public  mills. 
This  f'anction  is  sirailar  to  that  of  regulating  public  utilities, 
and  the  most  recent  activity  in  the  field  dates  back  to  1931'   One 
I  complaint  v;as  received  at  the  time  of  this  v/riting,  and  it  caused 
1  considerable  research  on  the  part  of  the  cormnission  to  determine 
i  just  Y.hat  its  powers  and  duties  v/ere. 

In  1937;>  ^'^   unfair  trade  practices  act  was  passed,  and 
Its  administration  v^as  vested  in  the  Montana  trade  commission.   The 
[first  a'^propriatlon  for  administering  this  act  ivas  made  in  1939 
i  (£,10,000  for  the  biennium) ,  and  since  that  time  the  'commission  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  regulation  of  trade  practices. 

The  laws  of  the  state  regulating  trade  practices  as  re-_ 
lated  to  prices  have  been  enacted  from  time  to  time  ^".'ithout  much 
.regard  to  earlier  statutes  or  to  hov;  they  could  bo  effectively  ad- 
iminlstered.   Among  mamerou.s  measures  on  the  stibject  of  prices  and 
trade  practices,  the  most  important  may  be  summarized  as  follov/s: 

(1)  The  constitution  (Art.  XV,  Sec, 20)  prohibits  combinations 

for  Torice  fixing  «r  for  production  regulation. 

(2)  An  1895  act  (R.C.I.i.,  II258)  prohibits  the  publication  of 

a  false  statement  or  the  use  of  fraudulent  moans  or  de- 
vices v.-ith  the  intent  to  affect  market  prices. 

(3)  A  1909  act  (R.C.M.,  10901)  prohibits  combinations  f  or  ^  price 

fixing  or  for  production  regulation  in  accordance  y.dth 
the  similar  constitutional  prohibition. 

(k)  A  1913  act  (R.CM.,  IO90L1.  et  seq.  )  prohibits  price  dis- 

criminatiens  and  charges  the  attorney  general  w.th   certain 
enforcement  activities. 

(5)  A  1915  act  (R.G.H.,  llI|-22  et  seq.)  defines  ana  prohibits 

false  advertising. 

(6)  A  1917  act  (u,O.M.,  2i|30  et  seq.)  provides  an  annual 

license  of  >:6;000  for  persons  offering  premiums  or 
coupons  v.'ith  merchandise. 

(7)  A  1933  act  (R.C.ri.,  1^192.1  et  seq.)  allows  the  state  to 

engage  in  the  gasoline  business,  a  regulatory  device 
which  it  has  not  yet  used. 
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(8)  A  1955  act  (R.C.M.,  3913.22  et  seq.)  prohibits  exhorbl- 

tant,  unreasonable,  or  discriminatory  gasoline  prices 
and  provides  that  the  public  service  commission  may  re- 
quire compliance  vdth  the  act, 

(9)  Another  I955  act  (R.C.M. ,  ij.195.1  et  seq.)  prohibits  price 

discriminations  in  petroleum  products  and  vests  certain 
enforcement  powers  in  the  attorney  general. 

(10)  A  1957  "fair  trade  act*'  (Laws  of  1937,  Chapter  i^)  is  de- 

signed to  prevent  violations  of  voluntary  contracts  es- 
tablishing minimxom  resale  prices. 

(11)  A  1957  "lonfair  practices  act"  (Lav:s  of  1937,  Chapter  80) 

is  designed  to  prevent  the  sale  •f  commodities  below- 
cost. 

The  onfcrcement  of  tv/o  of  these  acts  is  vested  in  the 
attorney  general,  another  is  vested  in  the  public  service  commis- 
sion, and  the  Montana  trade  cominission  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  another.  The  remaining  sections  have  evidently 
been  enacted  vrith  the  idea  !:hat  they  ivould  be  self -enforcing  as 
between  parties  or  that  the  county  attorneys  would  be  active  in 
enforcing  their  provisions. 

In  the  administration  of  the  unfair  practices  act,  how- 
ever, the  Montana  trade  coriimisslon  has  found  that  the  spirit  of 
this  law  could  be  much  better  observed  if  the  other  acts  regulating 
prices  v/ere  under  its  jurisdiction.   Its  inspector,  therefore,  has 
been  designated  an  assistant  attorney  general  for  purposes  of  en- 
forcing these  price  regulatory  acts  under  tho  jv^risdiction  of  the 
attorney  general.   This  inspector  is  also  designated  an  assistant 
secretary  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  so  that  he  may 
travel  on  rail  and  passenger  bus  passes;  othorv/ise,  the  limited 
appropriation  would  oper^.te  to  restrict  his  travel  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  render  the  administration  of  tho  act  ineffective. 

If  the  regulation  of  trade  practices  as  related  to  prices 
is  to  be  the  most  effective,  the  existing  statutes  should  be  codi- 
fied and  resDonsibility  for  administration  placed  in  a  single  agency 
of  the  state' government.   If  the  unfair  practices  act  is  to  remain 
on  the  books  and  be  administered  effectively,  .^;dcquato  appropria- 
tions are  needed  to  cover  traveling  oxponsos.   Public  transportation 
utilities  should  not  be  roquired  to  contribute  directly  to  the  regu- 
lation of  unfair  trade  practices. 

In  general,  the  procedure  for  administering  the  unfair 
practices  act  involves  a  "cost  survey"  for  a  particular  business  an' 
the  prevention  of  sales  of  commodities  below  cost.   The   cost  survey- 
is  established  at  a  hearing  before  the  Montana  trade  commission  and 
is  a  determination  of  the  average  cest  of  doing  business,  oyer  and 
above  the  invoice  price,  for  a  particular  type  of  business  xn^a 
given  trade  area.   For  many  of  these  surveys,  the  trade  area  has 
been  the  v^hole  state,  and  the  cost  of  doing  business  has  been  fixed 
at  a  percentage  belcwthat  claimed  by  the  most  efficient  firm  or 
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individual.  Once    the  "p.ost  survey"  is  established,  prices  of  less 
than  the  invoice  price  plus  the  "oost  survey"  oer rentage  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  illegal  prices  (certain  closeout  prices  are  excepted). 

The  Montana  trade  commission  through  its  inspector  has 
been  vigorous  in  the  administration  of  the  act  and  has  achieved  no 
little  success  in  the  prevention  of  price  wars  and  in  the  prevention 
of  the  use  tf  "loss  leaders."   Its  activities  have  been  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  retail  trade  and  more  particularly  to  the 
retail  grocery  business,  although  a  few  other  retail  businesses  have 
been  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  and  suggestive  admonishments.   The 
Montana  state  board  of  food  distributors  and  the  private  association 
to  vvliich  it  contributes  are  also  active  in  enforcing  price  regula- 
tions in  the  retail  grocery  business. 

The  theory  on  v;hich  the  unfair  practices  act  is  based  is 
that  largo  concerns  with  unlimited  resources  will,  if  not  regu.lated, 
enter  into  price  cutting  and  other  unfair  competitive  practices  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  concerns  with  smaller  resources  out  of  busi- 
ness.  Once  this  end  is  accomplished,  according  to  the  same  theory, 
those  large  concerns  v/ill  raise  prices  to  a  point  above  the  level 
prevailing  when  the  unfair  competitive  practices  had  their  begin- 
ning.  There  are  good  arguments  against  this  theory,  but  the  legis- 
lative assembly  has  expressed  its  v/ishes  in  providing  the  regula- 
tory measures . 

Sundry  Offico  Procedures : 

In  general  the  procedures  of  the  office  of  the  board  of 
railroad  commissioners  and  its  related  agencies  function  smoothly 
and  vath  reasonable  effectiveness.   Certain  minor  improvements, 
hov/ever,  can  be  suggested,  as  follows: 

(1)  A ■:> proximately  8,000  receipts  are  written  each  year  and 

mailed  to  those  from  v/hom  the  remittances  were  received. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  money  received  is  currency;  most 
of  it  is  in  the  form  of  checks  and  money  orders.   There 
may  be  some  necessity  for  writing  receipts  for  all  of  thes^ 
remittances,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  mailing  receipt; 
to  those  who  have  paid  by  check  or  money  order,  unless  tho; 
are  roqviested.   The  agency  could  save  over  ^200  a  year  by 
discontinuing  this  practice, 

(2)  All  incoming  mail  is  opened,  sorted,  and  distributed  by 

the  auditor  and  chief  clerk,  one  of  the  higher  paid  em- 
ployes of  the  board.   This  requires  approximately  10 
percent  of  his  time.   The  auditor  and  chief  clerk  should 
be  relieved  of  this  duty,  and  it  should  be  made  the  re- 
sponsibility of  one  of  the  lower  paid  employes. 

(3)  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  should  arrange   to 

spot-check  the  fee  reports  of  gross  receipts  svibmitted  by 
motor  vehicle  carriers  against  the  corporation  license 
tax  returns  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  state  board  of 
equalization.   These  corporation  license  tax  returns  are 
public  records  and  open  to  inspection  upon  order  of  the 
governor. 
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([|.)  The  fee  reports  of  gross  receipts  submitted  by  motor 

vehinle  carriers  are  not  audited  routinely  against  the 
books  of  the  carriers.   The  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners should  arrange  a  judicious  auditing  campaign 
to  the  extent  that  funds  and  staff  are  available.  '  Such 
auditing  should  become  one  of  the  routine  activities  of 
the  board. 


' Re''-6ipts  and  Expenditures; 

Receipts ;  The  collections  of  the  board  of  railroad  com- 
missioners and"Tts  affiliated  agencies  for  the  calendar  year  19i,'-0, 
as  reported  by  the  agency,  are  shown  in  the  follov.dng  tabvilation: 

Amount  Fleceived, 
Source  of  Receipts  Calendar  Year  1914.0 

Petroleum  product  licenses  ^   5,80Q.OO 

Motor  carrier  gross  receipts  fees  57,  ^Ijij.. 30 

^ Motor  carrier  highway  compensation  fees  ikj^JO.OO 

Motor  carrier  certificate  application  filing  fees  1,650.25 

Motor  carrier  certificate  fees  182.00 
.■Railroad  and  motor  carrier  tariff  schedule  and 

;  classification  schedule  filing  foes  1,566.75 

Railroad  and  motor  carrier  time  schedule  filing  foes  86.00 
Public  utility  and  common  carrier  annual  report 

filing  fees  1|,203.80 

Total  receipts  ^^65,672.10 

The  annual  petroleum  product  license  is  ^^1.00  for  each 
dealer  and  v^^l.OO  for  each  gasoline  pump  or  vending  machine  in  ex- 
•cess  of  one  such  pump  or  vonding  machine.   The  gross  receipts  fee 
is  levied  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  motor  carriers  regiilated  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  fee  Is  collected  quarterly  on  the  basis  of  reports  submitted  by 
the  carriers.   A  minimtim  annual  fee  is  set  at  $30  for  common  car- 
riers and  at  $15  for  contract  carriers.   The  highway  compensation 
fee  is  ijilO  a  year  and  is  collected  on  the  basis  of  license  plates 
issued  to  the  motor  carriers  regulated.   The  filing  fee  for  applica- 
tions for  certificates  of'  convenience  and  necessity  required  of  motor 
■carriers  Is  $15,  and  the  foe  for  issuing  the  certificate  is  $2.00. 
The  fee  for  filing  each  tariff  schedule  Is  also  [p2.00,  as  is  the 
Ceo  for  filing -each  time  schedule.   Classification  schedule  filing 
Tees  are  set  at  fifty  cents.   The  annual  report  filing  fee  is  tp5.00 
olus  the  cost  of  the  report  blanks  furnished  by  the  board.   A  charge 
)f  twenty-five  cents  is  made  for  each  copy  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  motor  carriers.   The  receipts  from  the  few  copies 
5old  in  191^0  are  evidently  classified  under  other  heads  in  the 
;abulation  of  receipts.   All  collections  made  by  the  board  of  rail- 
road commissioners  and  its  affiliated  agencies  are  deposited  in  the 
state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund. 
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52LP®il'y-.t}^r^^.J   "'^^®  expenditures  of  the  board  of  railroad 
riorarais  si  oners  arici  its  "affiliated  agen^.ies,  taken  from  the  19i|l  legis- 
lative budget,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  JO,  1914.0,  are  shovm  in 
the  following  tabulation: 

Amount  Expended 
Fiscal  Year 
Object  of  Expenditure  Ended  June  30,  191^0 

Operating  expenses: 

Salaries  ^72,376.1|7 

Travel  22,273.08 

Other  operating  expenses  12,986.92 

Total  operating  expenses  $107,  658.I1.7 

Repairs  and  replacements                          208.11 
Capital  outlays  389. 1|3 

Total  expenditures  ^108,236.03 

All  expenditures  are  now  made  under  specific  appropriation! 
of  the  legislative  assembly. 

Value  and  Cost  of  Services  Rendered: 

The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  and  its  affiliated 
agencies  in  regulating  public  utilities,  including  common  carriers, 
are  rendering  vital  public  services.   Vigorous  activity  in  this 
field  is  lim.ited  by  the  funds  available.   If  more  funds  were  avail- 
able, the  board  might  profitably  take  the  initiative  in  rate  regula- 
tion.  Otherwise,  it  must  serve  chiefly  as  a  judicial  body  and  re- 
strict its  enforcement  activities  to  the  investigation  of  com.plaints 

In  conducting  inspef.tions  of  railroad  equipment,  the 
board  is  largely  duplicating  work  performed  by  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  and  by  the  railroads  themselves.   The  emphasis 
given  by  railroad  companies  to  safety  measures  under  present  opera- 
ting conditions  virtually  eliminates  the  necessity  for  inspection 
by  the  state.   The  accident  investigations  conducted  by  the  commis- 
sion must  be  considered  as  of  doubtful  value.   The  value  of  the 
work  now  done  in  making  inspections  of  the  overhead  construction 
of  electric  utilities  is  highly  questionable.   Inspections  of  the 
quality  of  petroleum  products  and  of  the  measuring  devices  used  in 
the  industry  are  highly  desirable,  but  the  legal  standards  for 
quality  should  at  least  keep  pace  with  the  standards  of  the  industry 
itself.   Oil  and  gas  v;ell  inspections  are  also  highly  desirable  as 
a  conservation  measure. 

The  active  regu.lation  of  "unfair"  trade  practices  by  the 
state  government  may  be "attacked  or  defended,  according  to  the  view- 
point of  the  individual.   The  statutes  provide  for  such  regu.lation, 
but  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  for  really  effective  admini- 
stration. 


-  Ik  - 


Summary  of  R e c o mmend a t Ions : 


The  ref^ommendations  expressed  or  Implied  in  this  report 
may  be  suKimarized  as  follows: 

Recor.-imendations  Not  Requiring  Legislation : 

(1)  That  the  board  of  railroad  i^.ommiss loners  designate  one  of 

its  employes  as  the  adiainistrative  officer  of  the  board  in 
order  that  the  executive  functions  performed  by  the  board 
may  be  better  coordinated. 

(2)  That,  as  a  means  of  more  effective  administration,  the  office 

of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  and  its  related 
agencies  be  organized  into  the  following  sections: 

Field  section 

Rate  control  and  re,gulation  section 

Accounts  and  records  section 

(3)  That,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  inspections  of  railroad 

equipment  v/hich  duplicate  inspections  made  by  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  and  by  the  railroads  themselves  be  dis- 
continued. 

(li)  That,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  the  position  of  engineer 
be  left  vacant. 

(5)  That,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  the  electrical  inspector 

be  assigned  additional  duties  in  other  types  of  inspection 
or  that  the  position  and  its  duties  assigned  to  other  in- 
spectors . 

(6)  That,  to  save  postage  and  mailing  costs,  the  practice  of 

mailing  receipts  for  remittances  made  by  check  or  money 
order  be  discontinued. 

(7)  That,  in  the  interests  of  economical  administration,  the 

responsibility  for  opening,  sorting,  and  distributing  in- 
coming mail  be  shifted  from  the  auditor  and  chief  clerk  to 
a  lower  salaried  employe. 

(8)  That  arrangements  be  made  to  spot-check  the  gross  receipts 

fee  reports  submitted  to  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners 
against  corporation  license  tax  returns  on  file  in  the  offices 
of  the  state  board  of  equalization. 

(9)  That  arrangements  bo  made  to  carry  out  a  judicious  auditing 
campaign  of  the  gross  receipts  fee  reports  submitted  to  the 
board  of  railroad  commissioners  against  the  books  of  those 
motor  vehicle  carriers  making  such  reports. 
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Ref.oimnendations  Requiring  Legislation : 

(10)  That,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  the  statutes  he  amended 

to  make  routine  investigations  of  railroad  ancldents  dis- 
cretionary on  the  part  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners. 

(11)  That,  in  the  Interests  of  more  effective  regulation  of  motor 

vehicle  carriers,  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  be 
given  authority  over  the  minimum  rates  to  be  charged  by  con- 
tract carriers. 

(12)  That  the  law  prescribing  standards  for  the  quality  of  petro- 

leum products  be  amended  to  reflect  the  more  modern  standards 
for  such  products. 

(13)  That  the  existing  statutes  governing  trade  practices  as  re- 

lated to  prices "be  codified  and  that  the  responsibility  for 
administration  be  placed  in  a  single  state  agency. 
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REPORT  ON 
STATS  BOARD   OF  EQUALIZATION        o?  "^ 


Introduction; 

The   state  board   of  equalization  v/as   created  by  the   consti- 
tution in  1889   to  be   composed  of   five  members    serving  ex  officio. 
Those  officers   constituting   the  board's  membership  were    the   governor, 
the  secretary  of   state,    the    state    treasurer,    the    state   auditor,    and 
;he  attorney  general.      The  board  was   reorganized  by   constitutional 
■onendiTient   in  I925   and  now   comprises    three   f\ill-time  members   appointed 
)y  the  governor,   with   the   advice    and   consent  of   the    senate.      Each 
lember  is   appointed  for   a   term  of   six  years,   but    the    terras   of   office 
)verlap  with   one   expiring  each   odd -numbered  year. 

Not  more    than  two  members   of    the  board  m.ay  be   affiliated 
dth  the    same   political   party,    and  no  member  may   "take part, either 
iirectly  or   indirectly,    in   any  political   campaign   in    the   interest  of 
iny  political   party  or   organization   or   candidate   for   office."      The 
lualif Icatlons   for   appointment  established  by  statute   are    that   "the 
lersons    to  be   appointed  as  members   of   such  board   shall  be   such  as   are 
3iov.'n  to   possess   knowledge   on    the    subject   of    taxation   and   skill    in 
latters  pertaining   thereto.'' 

The   chairman  of   the    state  board   of  equalization  is   also   a 
iiember  ex  officio   of    the   state   insurance   commission. 


jltmctions    and  Activities; 

The  basic   responsibilities   of   the  board   are    the   equaliza- 
-on  of  valuations   of   taxable   property   assessed  by  local   authorities 
lind  the   assessment   of   public   utility  properties   and   the  net  proceeds 
f  mines   for   property   tax  purposes.      In   addition    the  board   is   respon- 
ible  for   the   assessment   and   collection  of  most  of    the   other    taxes 
evled  by   the   state.      The   only  major   state    taxes   not  falling  under 
[ts  jurisdiction   are    the  beer   and  liquor   licenses   and  excises   ad- 
inistered  by   the  Montana  liquor   control  board.      There   are,    however, 
any  minor    sources   of  revenue   over  which   the  board  has   no   control. 

In  performing  its   functions   of   equalizing,    assessing,    and 
pllecting   taxes,    the    agency  must   engage      in  the   following  major 
tivitlos: 


j  Supervising  local  property  tax  assessment  practices. 
'  Equalising  property  tax  assessments  among  counties,  among 
classes  of  property,  and  among  Individuals. 
Assessing  inter-county  utility  properties  and  the  net  proceeds 
of  mines  for  property  tax  purposes  and  apportioning  such  as- 
sessments among  counties. 
Assessing  other  state  taxes. 
Determining  appeals  from  tax  assessments. 

Collecting,  accounting  for,  and  depositing  money  received  in 
payment  of  taxes. 
j  Refunding  taxes  collected  (gasoline  taxes,  in  particular), 

Aviditing  tax  returns. 
j  Filing  and  preserving  tax  returns  and  records. 
'  Conducting  research  and  compiling  statistics. 

The  board  is  carrying  out  all  of  the  functions  assigned  by 
aw. 

rganization  and  Staff; 

As  of  September  5,  19^1 j  the  agency  had  37  employes,  in- 
lusive  of  the  three  board  meiiiioers.   The  internal  organization  of  the 
gency  is  charted  in  the  following  tabulation  in  which  the  indenta- 
ions  represent  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility. 

Annual 
Title  of  Position  Salary 

State  board  of  equalization  chairman  (1)  and 

member  (2)  $5,000 

Field  supervisor  ^,000 

Board  counsel  I)., 000 

General  auditor  ii,200 

Junior  auditor  1,7^0 

Board  secretary  and  inheritance  tax  supervisor   5j600 
Junior  auditor  (2)  1)740 

Corporation  license  tax  auditor  5»600 

Assistant  corporation  license  tax  auditor    5,000 
Junior  auditor  1,620 

Cashier  2,820 

Assistant  cashier  1>980 

License  clerk  1>560 

Stenographer-""  1 » OoO 

"'^"Primary  responsibility  as  shown,  but  each  of  these  employes 
is  also  responsible  to  two  other  supervisors  for  parts  of 
his  work. 


Annual 
Title  of  Position  Salary 

Gasoline  tax  refund  supervisor  $2,700 

Assistant  gasoline  tax  refund  supervisor     1,980 

Junior  auditor  l>7l4-0 

Stenographer  l,i|i|-0 

Chief  clerk  (gasoline  tax  supervisor)            2,700 

Field  man  (2)'--  2,700 

Field  man-"-  2,520 

Junior  auditor  l,7i|0 

Income  tax  supervisor  5,600 

Assistant  income  tax  supervisor  2,700 

Auditor  2,700 

Auditor  (2)  2,1+00 

Auditor  2,120 

Junior  auditor  (2)  l,7i+0 

Comptometer  operator  1,1|40 

Stenographer  1,520 

Clerk  1,080 

Some  of  the  positions  carry  titles  which  are  not  fully  de- 
;criptive  of  the  duties  assigned.   The  field  supervisor  acts  as  a 
•epresentative  of  the  board  in  promoting  uniform  assessment  prac- 
■ices  among  local  officials.   The  primary  responsibilities  of  the 
;eneral  auditor  are  in  the  assessment  of  public  utility  and  mining 
Topertles,  the  supervision  of  local  assessments,  and  the  compila- 
ion  of  statistical  data.   The  cashier  supervises  the  collection  of 
he  store  license  tax,  the  theater  license  tax,  and  the  telephone 
ompany  license  tax,  in  addition  to  serving  as  cashier.   Some  of  the 
unior  auditors  might  be  more  accurately  described  as  stenographers, 
ypists,  or  clerks. 

One  of  the  basic  defects  in  the  internal  organization  of 
he  agency  is  the  absence  of  a  chief  executive  officer.   The  board 
ecretary  has  some  res-ponsibillties  with  reference  to  the  entire 
taff  and  to  a  liriiited  degree  substitxites  for  an  executive  officer, 
owever,  he  is  not  the  ranking  officer  of  the  agency  and  his  super- 
isory  responsibility  is  more  that  of  a  chief  clerk  than  that  of  an 
xecutive  officer.   No  serious  problems  have  been  introduced  by  the 
osence  of  an  executive  officer  under  the  present  board.   Neverthe- 
3SS,  experience  in  many  jurisdictions  has  demonstrated  that  the 
"ganization  now  in  effect  is  open  to  the  objection  that  It  can  not 
5  depended  upon  to  operate  smoothly  \mder  any  and  all  conditions. 
5  long  as  it  continues  there  is  alv/ays  the  danger  that  the  admin- 
stration  of  the  board's  activities  may  be  disrupted  by  such  practices 

'--"Primary  responsibility  as  shown,  but  each  of  those  employes 
is  also  responsible  to  two  other  supervisors  for  parts  of 
his  work. 


.s  that  of  conflicting  instrvictions  to  employes  given  by  different 
-oard  members  on  the  same  matters.   Another  danger  is  that  the  ad- 
ilnistration  of  the  agency  may  be  split  into  three  independent  di- 
■isions  according  to  the  whims  or  aptitudes  of  the  individual  board 
embers. 

To  guard  against  the  future  development  of  such  practices, 
he  board  should  designate  one  of  its  employes  as  the  chief  executive 
fficer  of  the  board,  through  which  should  run  the  lines  of  respon- 
ibility  between  the  board  and  its  employes.   This  executive  officer 
hould  be  the  ranking  employe  of  the  board  and  should  be  held  ex- 
lusively  resoonsible  for  the  administration  of  the  policies  estab- 
ished  by  the  board. 

Other  defects  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  agency  merit 
onsideration.   The  cashier  is  responsible,  not  only  for  the  handling 
r  moneys  and  accoiints,  but  also  for  the  supervision  of  the  adminis- 
ration  of  three  taxes,  thus  defeating  one  of  the  major  purposes  of 
le  creation  of  a  cashier's  division,  which  is  the  segregation  of 
18  responsibility  for  handling  remittances.   The  field  force  is  not 
lified  and  coordinated  under  single  direction.   Three  of  the  field 
5n,  for  example,  are  each  responsible  to  three  different  super- 
Lsors.   A  field  force  capable  of  auditing  for  all  types  of  taxes 
id  under  a  single  director  would  be  a  distinct  improvement  over  the 
I'esent  organization  for  field  work. 

A  The  accounting  work  of  the  agency  is  highly  decentralized, 
i.th  each  tax  division  resoonslble  for  the  bookkeeping  work  for  the 
ixes  it  adi-ninisters.   This  task,  if  centralized  in  a  specialized 
ijcounting  division,  would  leave  the  tax  divisions  freer  to  concen- 
■'ate  on  their  main  tasks.   The  work  of  administering  similar  acti- 
'.ties  is  also  decentralized  in  several  tax  divisions  which  could  be 
onsolidated  with  material  advantage. 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
I'ency  be  organized  to  comprise  the  following  divisions: 

Income  and  corporation  license  tax  division. 

Gasoline  tax  and  refund  division. 

General  assessment  division. 

Cashier's  division. 

Accounting  division. 

Auditing  division  (including  field  force). 

Legal  division. 

Such  an  organization  should  permit  the  board's  staff  to  do 
irch  more  effective  work  than  is  possible  under  the  present  structure. 


Idmlnistratlon  of  Property  Taxes: 


The  state  board  of  equalization  supervised  the  assessment 
f  property  in  I9U0  on  which  taxes  levied  for  all  purposes  amounted 
0  $21]., 700, 000.   Of  this  amount,  $1,800,000  was  for  state  p\arposes. 
Tie  total  taxable  assessed  valuations  of  property  in  the  state  for 
our  years  dioring  a  fifteen  jrear  period,  as  shovm  in  the  follov/ing 
abulation,  outline  the  decreases  in  valuation  which  have  occurred 
jn  the  past  decade: 


Year 

1925 
1950 

1955 
1940 


Total  Taxable  Valua- 
tion of  Property  in 
the  State 

$U29, 91^5,585 
ii53, 080, 51+8 

550,9ii7,9B5 
520,055,015 


The  total  taxable  valuation  does  not  represent  the  total 
ssessed  valuation  of  the  state,  since  property  is  classified  for 
axable  valuation  at  various  percentages  of  assessed  valuation.   For 
xaraple,  the  total  taxable  valuation  in  I9I4-O  of  $520,OR5j015  was 
lightly  less  than  one-third  of  the  assessed  value  of  $1 ,026,530, 19U< 
he  classification  system  may  be  roughly  outlined  as  follows: 


Type  of  Property 

Net  proceeds  of  mines 

Household  goods,  miscellaneous  personalty, 
agricultural  Implements  and  machinery, 
automobiles,  and  other  vehicles 

Livestock,  agricultural  products,  inven- 
tories, and  office  equipment 

Lands  and  improvements,  manufacturing 
machinery,  and  mining  machinery 

Intangibles 

Bank  stock 

All  other  property 


Percent  of 
Assessed 
Value  Taxable 

100 


20 

55  1/5 

50 

Jo 


The   lSk-0  assessment  was    composed   of    the   following  classes 
property   in   the   proportions    indicated: 


Percent   of   Total 
Class   of  Property  Assessed  Valuation 

Farm  lands    and  improvements 

City   and   town  lots   and  improvements 

Public  utilities 

Personalty  other   than  livestock 

Livestock 

Other  property 


26. 

8 

19. 

5 

29. 

5 

12 

5 

k. 

6 

7 

J, 

All  property  100.0 

There  has  been  a  somewhat  steady  trend  of  decreasing  valua- 
ions  of  farm  lands  and  improvements,  city  and  town  lots,  and  public 
tilities  over  the  ten  year  period  ending  in  19^0.   Other  properties 
leached  depression  lows  in  the  decade  1951-19^0  but  recovered  in 
irying  degrees  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  period. 

The  state  board  has  taken  several  steps  in  recent  years  to 
nprove  local  property  tax  assessments.   Uniform  assessment  forms 
:ive  been  introduced  for  the  use  of  the  elected  county  assessors. 
.1  annual  meeting  for  these  officials  has  been  instituted.   A  "field 
ipervisor"  has  been  employed  to  give  advice  and  instruction  in 
;''operty  assessment  methods.   These  and  similar  activities  should  be 
ontinued  and  expanded. 

One  serious  deficiency  in  the  administration  of  property 
ixes  is  evident.   The  board  does  not  have  all  the  facts  upon  which 
le  determination  of  policy  and  the  charting  of  administrative  pro- 
cdures  should  rest.   Knov/ledge  of  the  extent  to  which  assessed 
Hluations  conform  to  actiial  valuations,  as  required  by  law,  is 
csential  information  in  the  equalization  of  assessments.   A  study 
Jionsored  by  the  department  of  agricultural  economics  of  wiontana 
£;ate  college  in  1957,  ^nd  other  studies,  have  revealed  serious 
lequities  among  individual  assessments  and  various  classes  of  lands 
C'er  a  long  period  of  years  and  have  devised  formulas  as  aids  in 
Eking  more  equitable  assessments.   Studies  such  as  these  should  be 
e.panded  and  brought  up  to  date  on  a  state-wide  scale.   The  work  pos- 
£bly  could  be  done  in  conjunction  with  the  departm.ent  of  agricul- 
tral  economics  of  Montana  state  college.   On  the  basis  of  such 
Eudies,  the  board  should  exert  pressure  on  local  assessors  to  adopt 
£d  imiformly  apply  the  improved  methods  of  assessments. 

Delinquent  property  taxes  reached  serious  proportions  in 
te  depression  years,  and,  of  course,  the  problem  is  not  yet  solved. 
Cirteen  of  the  56  counties,  for  example,  had  c^amulative  delinquen- 
'SS  outstanding  on  June  5O,  19[(.0  amounting  to  over  100  percent  of 
'S   1939  levies  in  those  co^xnties.   The  delinquencies  amo\mted  to 
''sr  500  percent  of  that  year's  levy  in  some  counties.   The  total 
'  all  delinquent  taxes,  state  and  local,  was  over  cl2,000,000  on 
fie  50,  191^1,  a  reduction  of  $9,000,000  from  the  1955  figure.   The 
'svention  of  pi-operty  tax  delinquencies  is  more  closely  affected  by 
onomic  conditions  and  by  legislative  policy  than  by  any  a.±ninlstra- 
■^e  practic<ts  for  which  the  board  is  responsible. 


.dministration  of  Income  Taxes; 

State  income  taxes  are  levied  on  net  income,  after  making 
llowances  for  exemptions  and  deductions,  at  the  following  rates: 

On  first  $2,000  1% 

On  second  $2,000  2% 

On  third  $2,000  pfo 

On  excess  over  $6,000  l\.% 

The  tax  yields  approximately  one -half  million  dollars  a 
ear. 

When  tax  returns  are  received  in  the  office,  they  are  as- 
igned  block  numbers  for  control  purposes.   These  blocks  of  niombers 
ientify  the  returns  by  type  of  schedule  (salary,  business,  farm, 
be.)  and  by  method  of  pa;n"flent.   The  assessment  list,  a  block  ledger, 
arries  these  numbers.   Alphabetical  index  cards  and  mailing  slips 
re  by-products  of  the  assessment  list.   The  returns  are  segregated 
■y  years  for  filing,  each  year's  files  being  arranged  in  numerical 
rder.   Cursory  office  audits  determine  whether  the  returns  require 
Lirther  attention.   'Those  demanding  additional  attention  are  entered 
1  a  control  book  according  to  the  type  of  additional  attention  re- 
iired.   Use  is  made  of  prior  years'  returns,  informational  retvirns, 
roDcrty  tax  assessments  of  livestock,  soil  conservation  payments, 
:Dports  of  federal  investigations,  and  field  investigations  in  de- 
Brmining  tax  liability. 

The  mailing  slips  prepared  as  by-products  of  the  assess- 
i3nt  list  serve  to  place  a  current  form  in  the  hands  of  each  indi- 
vidual filing  for  the  previous  year.   Once  the  current  forms  are 
jailed,  however,  no  check  is  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  all 
<?   the  returns  are  received.   Such  a  check  could  be  made  through  the 
'3e  of  the  index  cards  for  the  previous  year.   It  is  recommended  that 
'Ctensive  test  checks  be  made  against  this  file  to  determine  whether 
:;  would  be  worth  while  to  adopt  a  complete  check  of  this  file  as  a 
utter  of  routine. 

y/hile  the  block  system  of  filing  returns  has  distinct  ad- 
'uitages  for  current  purposes,  it  has  decided  disadvantages  when  ap- 
i.ied  to  Drier  years'  ret\irns.   For  example,  if  the  returns  of  a 
firtain  individual  are  desired  for  three  prior  years  for  auditing 
lirposes,  six  different  files  must  be  handled  -  three  files  of  index 
(irds  and  three  files  of  returns.   With  very  little  additional  work, 
iid  with  no  additional  equipment,  the  index  files  for  all  prior 
:ars'  returns  could  be  consolidated  into  one  master  file.   The 
i^option  of  this  suggestion  would  save  considerable  time  in  locating 
1ie  returns  filed  by  particular  individuals. 
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The  current  assessment  list,  which  serves  as  a  ledger,  is 
irranged  by  block  numbers.   No  control  accounts  are  maintained.   It 
.s  recommended  that  this  ledger  be  controlled  by  a  control  account 
:or  each  designated  block  of  numbers  and  b^^  a  master  control  account 
'or  the  ledger  as  a  whole.   As  mentioned  above,  the  mailing  slips 
ind  the  index  cards  are  by-products  of  the  control  ledger.^  Notices 
)f  installments  due  could  also  be  produced  as  by-products  of  the  as- 
lessment  list  and  this  would  probably  result  in'  some  saving  in  time. 


It  is  virtually  impossible  for  the  state  to  collect  income 
.axes  from  non-residents  earning  a  fraction  of  their  income  within 
he  state.   An  amendment  to  the  law  allowing  collections  at  the 
ource  of  the  income  payment  would  be  helpful  in  this  respect. 

dministration  of  Corporation  License  Taxes; 

The  state  corporation  license  tax  is  based  on  net  income 
nd  levied  at  a  rate  of  5  percent.   The  main  problem  in  collecting 
he  tax  is  not  the  determ.ination  of  net  income,  but  the  allocation 
0  the  state  of  the  proper  fraction  of  the  income  of  foreign  cor- 
orations  doing  business  in  the  state.   Field  audits  to  determine 
hether  or  not  the  state  is  receiving  the  proper  allocation  of  in- 
.ome  are  highly  desirable.   Most  of  this  v/ork  requires  out-of-state 
ravel.   For  example,  out-of-state  field  trips  by  the  corporation 
icense  tax  auditor  and  the  board  counsel  in  the  l8  months  ended 
scember  Jl,  I9U0,  cost  less  than  $5,000  and  resulted  in  additional 
ax  payments  of  over  $100,000.   An  act  of  the  legislature  limiting 
iie  expense  accounts  of  appointed  officials  to  $[j.  a  day  has  seriously 
andicapped  this  work  In  19^4-1  • 

The  board  has  not  adopted  formal  rules  and  regulations 
Dvsrning  the  allocation  of  income  to  the  state.   The  statute  pro- 
Ldes  that  if  a  corporation's  income  within  the  state  cannot  be  seg- 
3gated  from  its  total  Income  "the  apportionment  shall  be  made  under 
le  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  state  board  of  equaliza- 
Lon,  giving  consideration  to  sales,  property  and  payroll   and  such 
ther  factors  as  may  be  deemed  applicable."   The  absence  of  formal 
:iles  and  regulations  puts  the  board  in  a  position  where  it  might  be 
ilnerable  to  possible  charges  of  favoritism  and  fails  to  assure  the 
"liform  application  of  the  law  in  similar  cases.   The  board  should 
■lopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  required  by  statute. 

jtainistration  of  Inheritance  Taxes: 

Inheritance  tax  rates  range  from  2  percent  to  8  percent, 
^cording  to  the  relationshlo  to  the  deceased,  on  transfers  not  in 
i:cess  of  $25,000.   On  transfers  in  excess  of  $25,000  the  rates  range 
•ward  to  52  percent,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  transfer.   The 
ield  of  the  tax  fluctuates  widely  from  year  to  year.   The  state  board 
Tks  in  close  cooperation  with  the  district  courts  in  assessing  the 


:ax.   Collections  are  made  by  the  county  treasurers.   Perhaps  the 
:hief  loophole  in  the  law  from  the  standpoint  of  administration  lies 
.n  the  fact  that  the  state  board  is  not  allowed  to  designate  a  repre- 
;entative  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  bank  safety  deposit  boxes 
n  which  property  of  the  deceased  is  located.   The  law  should  be 
jnended  to  correct  this  situation.   Also,  the  board  might  save  some 
ime  and  effort  in  administering  the  tax  if  the  person  administering 
he  estate  were  required  to  report  the  assessed  valuations  of  prop-"" 
rties  comprising  the  estate.   It  would  not  then  be  necessary  to 
rite  to  county  assessors  for  a  property  tax  schedule  in  every  case. 

i 

'dmini  strati  on  of  Gasoline  Taxes; 

Gasoline  taxes  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  gallon  yielded 
ross  revenues  of  $6,200,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  19i|0. 
efunds  for  non-highway  uses  amoiinted  to  $1,100,000,  leaving  net 
evenues  of  $5,100,000.   Private  estimates  have  been  made  that  ap- 
roximately  1,000,000  gallons  of  taxable  gasoline  are  escaping  the 
ax  each  year  in  the  state.   Vihile  these  estimates  are  not  neces- 
arily  accurate,  it  is  apparent  that  a  tax  evasion  problem  of  serious 
roportion  does  exist.   One  Important  administrative  device  for  pre- 
snting  evasion  is  that  of  requiring  reports  from  all  truckers  haul- 
ag  gasoline.   The  law  should  bs  amended  to  require  such  reports, 
referably  on  unit  shipment  forms  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
Dnsignee.   Pending  any  change  in  the  law,  it  is  probable  that  a 
ale  of  the  board  of  equalization  based  on  an  executive  order  of  the 
Dvernor  could  be  effectively  enforced  to  secure  such  reports. 

The  possibilities  of  gasoline  tax  evasion  might  be  further 
:33sened  if  the  board  were  to  secure  reports  of  routine  tests  of 
aality,  made  by  the  state  chemist,  where  such  tests  indicate  the 
■)ssible  blending  of  non-taxable  fuel  with  taxable  fuel. 


^o 


ibnini  strati  on  of  Gasoline  Tax  Ref^Jinds: 

Gasoline  tax  refunds  are  made  on  taxable  fuel  used  for  non- 
l.ghway  p\arposes.   Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  refunds  are  made 
u  gasoline  used  for  agricultural  purposes.   Of  the  other  chief  pur- 
1)363  for  which  refunds  are  made,  mining,  lumbering,  aviation,  con- 
■'acting,  railroads  and  public  utilities,  and  local  government  use, 
Dne  accounts  for  more  than  6  percent  of  the  total.   Refvmds  have 
nried  from  11+. 2  percent  to  19.9  percent  of  gross  collections  during 
lie  five  year  period  ended  June  ^0,    I9I1-O. 

The  administration  of  the  refund  law  was  tightened  in  1959 
t'  the  inauguration  of  the  permit  system.   Thi's  requires  a  permit  to 
■I'  issued  as  a  prerequisite  to  filing  claims  for  refunds.   The  appli-^ 
Uion  for  the  permit  sets  forth  the  type  of  machinery  owned  and 
:;'erated  by  the  applicant,  the  use  to  which  the  machinery  will  be 
It,  and  other  information  as  required  by  the  board.   There  is  no 
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jrovision  for  canceling  inactive  permits  and  no  effective  means  of 
)btaining  information  regarding  new  purchases  of  machinery.   The 
)ermits  could  be  issued  to  expire  in  two  years  to  advantage  if  the 
.aw  were  amended.   Without  legislative  action,  the  counter  slgnat\ire 
if  the  county  assessor  on  the  application  for  permit  certifying  that 
•he  machinery  is  on  the  property  tax  rolls  could  he  required.   This 
.evice  v/ould  provide  additional  safeguards  for  gasoline  tax  refunds 
nd  mi,3ht  also  uncover  property  for  the  property  tax  rolls. 

During  the  whole  history  of  the  gasoline  tax  refund  lav;, 
here  have  been  no  convictions  for  fraudulent  claims.   It  is  recog- 
ized,  of  course,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prosecute  such 
ases  when  the  primary  responsibility  rests  with  local  officers.   The 
card  should,  however,  direct  its  counsel  to  assist  county  attorneys 
!n  the  preparation  and  prosecution  of  such  cases  and  should  vigor- 
usly  prosecute  the  more  flagrant  cases.   In  this  connection,  a  re- 
ant  addition  to  the  law  allowing  the  revocation  of  permits  for  a 
eriod  of  one  year  has  been  most  helpfiil. 

Accoimting  for  the  payment  of  refund  claims  is  now  per- 
ormed  either  manually  or  by  typewriter.   Three  of  these  operations, 
s  follows,  could  be  replaced  in  one  mechanical  operation  by  the  use 
f  equipment  adaptable  for  such  purposes: 

Posting  claimants'  ledger  cards. 
Posting  refund  claim  .jo\irnal. 
Accumulation  of  statistical  classification 
of  clairis. 

'16  purchase  of  the  necessary  equipment  would  be  justified  by  the 
aving  in  time  that  would  result. 

iimlnistration  of  Miscellaneous  Taxes: 

The  taxes  collected  by  the  state  board  of  equalization, 
Cher  than  those  previously  discussed,  are  paid  by  relatively''  small 
timbers  of  taxpayers  and  for  the  most  part  involve  relatively  simple 
fiministrative  procedures.   Most  of  them  yield  minor  amo\.uits  of 
revenue.   Some  advantages  could  be  obtained  in  administering  many  of 
lie  license  taxes  based  on  gross  receipts  by  checking  the  tax  re- 
trns  against  income  and  corporation  license  tax  returns. 

jndry  Suggestions  on  Tax  Administration; 

Some  evidence  exists  that  undue  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
'diting  of  the  smaller  tax  returns.   Such  work,  of  course,  can  be 
^pected  to  yield  only  small  amounts  of  revenue.   It  is  suggested 
:at  more  than  proportionate  emphasis  be  placed  on  auditing  the 

r-gev   tax  returns  and  that  less  emphasis  be  given  to  the  smaller 

turns. 
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The  administration  of  some  of  the  tax  laws  is  impeded  through 
Ihe  lack  of  authority  to  make  refunds.   This  situation  should  be  cor- 
ected  by  legislation  allov/ing  tax  overpayments  to  be  refimded. 

Most  of  the  tax  laws  carry  penalties  for  the  late  filing  of 
eturns.  These  penalties  are  not  applied  -uniformly  by  the  board,  al- 
hoxxgh,  evidently,  no  discretion  is  vested  in  the  board  in  this  mat- 
er under  the  statutes.  It  is  true  that  the  penalties  are  not  equit- 
ble  as  among  the  various  tax  laws,  but  until  legislative  changes  are 
ade,  the  board  should  apply  the  penalties  strictly  as  required. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  cashier's  division  is  primar- 
ly  responsible  for  handling  remittances.   One  deviation  from  this 
ractlce  deserves  attention.   Certain  remittances  covering  income 
axes  are  routed  to  the  income  tax  division  before  being  handled  by 
ae  cashier.   This  practice  should  be  discontinued. 

The  handling  of  license  blanks  is  decentralized  in  the  hands 
f  various  divisions.   The  cashier  should  be  made  responsible  for 
lis  activity,  either  by  making  the  cashier  directly  responsible  for 
3suin5  license  certificates  or  by  requiring  that  the  cashier  charge 
xt   the  supply  of  license  blanks  to  the  various  divisions. 

Some  duplication  of  record  keeping  in  the  cashier's  divl- 
Lon  could  be  avoided  if  documents  accompanying  remittances  were 
■larged  to  the  various  divisions  by  the  type  of  tax  rather  than  in 
.m'o   sums.   It  would  then  be  unnecessary  to  enter  the  tax  breakdown 
:i  a  tax  distribution  book. 

i;ceipts  and  Expenditures; 

Receipts;   The  receipts  from  taxes  administered  by  the 
::ate  board  of  equalization  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  50,  19^4-0, 
;  reported  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  board  and  in  the  I9I+I  legis- 
itive  budget,  were  as  follows: 
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AraoTjnt   Collected, 
Fiscal  Year  Ended 
Source   of  Receipt  June    $0,    I9I1O 

roperty   taxes    (collected  by  co\mty  treasurers)  $1,605,528'"' 

leaping  car   companies'    license    tax  lij.,500 

xpress   companies'    license   tax  10,392 

weight  line   companies'    tax  28,725 

Individual   income   tax  5ij.5,l68 

orporation  license    tax  688,^l4i|. 

nheritance    tax    (collected  by   county   treasurers)  187,14.90 
ascline  dealers'    and  distributors'    license    tax 

(net)  5,075,i4.9i| 

il  producers'    license    tax  109,596 

oal  mines'    and  dealers'    license    taxes  116,2)4.9 

stalliferous  mines'    license   tax  259,5i].l 

anient  producers'    and  dealers'    license   taxes  19,930 

atural  gas   distributors'    license    tax  62,965 

lectric   energy  producers'    license    tax  121,14.65 

:3legraph  license    tax  2,531 

^3lephone  license    tax  39j8l4.7 

D'/ing  picture    theatre   license    tax  28,i|55 

tore   license   tax  125,205 

Dntractors'    license  lLl.,670 

'igarette   license    (repealed)  S05 

Total   receipts  $9,05l|,296 

This  figure  is  taken  from  the  19^1  legislative  budget.  The  other 
amounts  are  taken  from  the  biennial  report  of  the  state  board  of 
equalization  for   the   biennium  ending   June   50>    191+0. 

Expenditures;      The   expenditures   of    the   agency  for   the 
;Lscal  year   ended   June    50,    19l4-0>    ss    shown  in   the   191+1   legislative 
hdget,   may  be   classified   as   follov;s: 

Amount  Expended, 
Fiscal  Year  Ended 
Object   of   Expenditure  June   50,    I9I+O 

Operating   expenses: 

Administration: 

Salaries  $  57,0^^.05 

Other  expenses  5,682.59 

Total  administration  $  1^2,726.1+2 

Gasoline,  coal,  and  oil  tax  division: 

Salaries  $  17,812.00 

Other  expenses  6,700»  57 

Total  gasoline,  coal,  and  oil  tax  division  $  2l+»512.37 
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Amount  Expended, 
Fiscal  Year  Ended 
Object  of  Expend! ttire  June  ^0,  19l;0 

Operating  expenses  (Cont'd): 

Store  license  tax  division: 

Salaries  $   5,775.00 

Other  expenses  2,0k9.89 

Total  store  license  tax  division  $   7,82l4..89 

Income  tax  division: 

Salaries  $  25,S52.29 

Other  expenses  7,I|J4.9.11 

Total  income  tax  division  $  33,001.[|.0 

Corporation  license  tax  division: 

Salaries  $   8,100.00 

Other  expenses  5,871.80 

Total  corporation  license  tax  division     $  11,971'80 

Contractors'  license  division: 

Salaries  $  9^5.00 

Other  expenses  09.25 

Total  contractors'  license  division        $   l,05l-|-.25 

Theater  license  tax  division: 

'  Salaries                              $    k05.00 
Other  expenses  Id.  90 

Total  theatre  license  tax -division         $    [|.21.90 

Total  operating  expenses  $121,li95.01 

Capital  outlays  8i4l!-.[|.l 

Repairs  and  replacements  1» 39^.97 

Total  expenditures  $125,752.39 

:.lue  and  Cost  of  Services  Rendered: 

The  state  hoard  of  equalization  is  charged  with  f-unctions 
»iich  are  -essential  to  the  operation  of  the  state  government.   It  ap- 
fars  to  be  operating  at  a  reasonable  CQst.   In  this  connection,  it 
£.ould  be  pointed  out  that  any  tendency  toward  niggardliness  in  mak- 
ig  appropriations  for  collecting  taxes  may  well  prove  to  be  "expen- 
Eve  savings"  in  the  long  run,  since  possible  losses  in  revenues  may 
^^G   than  equal  the  reductions  in  expend! tirres. 
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;uiTimary  of  Recommendations: 

The  recommendations  expressed  or  implied  in  this  report 
lay  be  summarized  as  follows: 

RecomiTiendations  Not  Requiring  Legislation: 

(1)  That,  in  the  Interest  of  continuing  good  administration, 
the  state  board  of  equalization  designate  one  of  its 
employes  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board; 
that  this  executive  officer  be  the  ranking  employe  of 
the  board;  and  that  the  lines  of  administrative  respon- 
sibility from  and  to  the  board  run  through  this  execu- 
tive officer. 

j  (2)  That,  to  facilitate  economical  administration,  the  organi- 
I      zation  of  the  office  of  the  state  board  of  equalization 
comprise  the  following  divisions: 

Income  and  corporation  license  tax  division. 

Gasoline  tax  and  refund  division. 

General  assessment  division. 

Cashier's  division. 

Accounting  division. 

Audits  division. 

Legal  division. 

(5)  That  the  state  board  of  equalization  supplement  its 
present  efforts  to  secure  more  uniformity  in  local 
property  tax  assessments  by  sponsoring  continued 
study  of  assessments  in  comparison  with  actual  valua- 
tions, possibly  in  conjunction  with  the  department 
of  agricultTxral  economics  of  Montana  state  college, 
and  by  securing  the  use  of  improved  assessment  formulas 
growing  out  of  such  studies. 

(ij.)  'That  extensive  test  checks  of  the  index  file  of  income 
tax  returns  be  made  to  determine  whether  there  might 
not  be  an  advantage  in  using  this  medium  routinely  for 
determining  whether  or  not  individuals  to  whom  schedules 
have  been  mailed  actually  have  filed  returns. 

(5)  That  the  index  files  for  prior  years'  returns  be  consoli- 

dated into  a  master  file  of  index  cards  to  save  time   in 
auditing  returns. 

(6)  That  control  accoimts  over  the  various  sections  of  the 

income  tax  assessment  list  be  maintained. 
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(7)  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  production  of  income 

tax  installment  notices  as  by-products  of  posting  the 
income  tax  assessment  list,  as  a  possible  means  of 
saving  expense. 

(8)  That,  to  facilitate  tax  administration,  the  state  board 

of  equalization  adopt  formal  rules  and  regulations,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  governing  the  allocation  to 
Montana  of  income  of  foreign  corporations  subject  to 
the  corporation  license  tax. 

(9)  That  the  blank  f onn  ibr  inheritance  tax  reports  be  revised 

to  require  the  individual  administering  the  estate  to 
report  the  assessed  value  of  the  property,  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  tiine  required  to  audit  returns. 

10)  That  the  gasoline  tax  law  be  amended  to  require  reports 

from  truckers  of  unit  shipments  of  gasoline;  and  that, 
pending  any  chan.f^e  in  the  law,  a  rule  of  the  board  of 
equalization  be  adopted  requiring  reports. 

11)  That  arrangements  be  m.ade  to  secure  from  the  stats  chemist 

reports  of  routine  tests  of  gasoline  quality  where  such 
tests  indicate  the  possibility  that  non-taxable  fuel  has 
been  blended  with  taxable  fuel  to  escape  taxes. 

12)  That  the  application  blanks  for  gasoline  tax  refund  permits 

be  revised  to  require  a  certification  by  the  co-'onty  asses- 
sor that  the  property  listed  on  the  application  is  on  the 
property  tax  rolls,  both  as  a  means  of  controlling  refunds 
and  of  assisting  local  assessors. 

13)  That  the  state  board  of  equalization  prosecute  vigorously 

any  cases  of  fraudulent  gasoline  tax  refund  claims  by 
directing  its  counsel  to  assist  county  attorneys  in  the 
preparation  and  prosecution  of  such  cases. 

LL)  That  equipment  be  secured  for  posting  gasoline  tax  refimds 
(and  for  posting  other  accoimts  during  peak  periods)  to 
replace  in  one  less  expensive  operation  the  following 
m.anual  and  typev/ritten  operations: 

Posting  claimants'  ledger  cards. 

Posting  refund  claim  journal. 

Accumulation  of  statistical  classifications  of  claims, 

'5)  That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  auditing  large  tax  returns 

and  less  emphasis  be  placed  on  auditing  sm_all  tax  returns, 

as  a  means  of  making  such  auditing  yield  the  greatest  pos- 
sible results. 
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;i6)  That  penalties  for  late  filing  of  tax  returns  be  strictly 
applied. 

;i7)  That,  to  conform  to  good  practice,  the  routing  of  certain 
remittances  to  the  income  tax  division  be  discontinued 
and  that  all  remittances  be  held  by  the  cashier  until 
deposited  in  the  treasury, 

'18)  That,  to  improve  controls,  the  responsibility  of  issuing 
license  blanks  be  placed  upon  the  cashier,  either  by  re- 
quiring that  all  license  certificates  be  issued  by  the 
cashier  or  by  requiring  the  ca.shler  to  charge  each  divi- 
sion v/lth  license  blanks  issued  to  such  division. 

19)  That  the  cashier  avoid  the  maintenance  of  duplicate  records 

of  collections  by  adopting  the  procedure  of  charging  tax 
documents  to  the  several  divisions  by  type  of  tax  rather 
than  in  Itimp  sums . 

Recommendations  Requiring  Legislation; 

20)  That  the  income  tax  law  be  amended  to  allots  collections 

from  non-residents  earning  income  in  Montana  at  the 
source  from  which  the  income  is  received. 

21)  That  the  inheritance  tax  law  be  amended  to  allow  the  state 

board  of  equalization  to  designate  a  representative  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  any  bank  safety  deposit  box  in 
wMch  property  of  a  deceased  individual  is  located. 

22)  That  the  gasoline  tax  refund  lav/  be  amended  to  limit  the 

issuance  of  ref-'ond  permits  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years, 
as  a  means  of  eliminating  inactive  permits  from  the  files. 

^3)  That  legislation  be  enacted  to  allow  refunds  in  cases  of 
overpayment  of  those  taxes  for  which  refunds  cannot  now 
be  made. 
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R?]POr.T  oil 
UI!3;-,1PL0YMENT  COr.PENSATTOK  COMVlISSION 


Introduction; 

In   1957    the    legislative    assembly   created    the   Montana   •'in- 
BTnployinent   compensation   coirjnission.      The  uneTriplo^nTient   compensation 
Law  was    approved  on  March  50,    1957 ^   "^7   the   federal    social    seciority 
)oard.      The   governor   appointed   the   chairman   in  April,    and   the    tivo 
commissioners   in  Miay,    1937?    thereby   establishing   the   commission 
mder   the   provisions   of   the    lav/. 

The    commission   operates  imder   the   close    supervision   of 
;he   social    security  board  v/hicli  has    the   pov/er    to  v/ithhold   adminis- 
;rative   fionds   in   the    event   it   finds    the    administration  of   the   com- 
mission  is  not   in  accordance  v/ith  either   the    state   lav;   or   certain 
standards   of   administration   and   operating  procedures   established 
)j  the    social    security  board,    the   adherence   to  v;hich  is   pr-cvided 
'or  by   the    state   lav;. 

In  view    of   this    close    suoervision  of    the   operations   of 
;;ho  tmemployrnen-^   comper.satiOii    coimriission   exercised  by  the   federal 
igenc^r,    and    the  fact    that   the   principal   features   of   oersonnel   ad- 
lini strati on,   budgetary   control   of   expenditures,    and  policy  deter- 
iination   are   siibject    to   the   restrictive   limits   of   standards   estab- 
-ished  by   the  federal    agency,    this   report   is   limited   in  its    scope. 

-ictions    and  Activities: 

The  ■onemployraent   coripensation   concussion  has    thrf^    orim=-.'y 
'unctions: 

The   collection   of   contributions  based   on  payrolls   fron  em- 
ployers   sub.iect   to    the   une^aployraent   com.ioensn tion  la-//. 

The   oa;;7Tnent   of  iJine.-.!plo--:-ient  benefits    to  unemployed  persons 
entitled   to    these  benefits  by  reason  of   their    oast   emplcy- 
nent  with  employers    subject   to   the    lav;. 

The   provision  of   an   employ^.ient   agency   to   serve  both  vine?:!!- 
ployed  ■.-.  orkers    and   eraployers   in  need  of  workers. 


In  order  to  car.^y  out  these  pr im-ry  fiinctl-^ns  properly 
t  Is  necessary  for  the  i.uie:n'ployment  compensation  comniission  to 
Interest  itself  in   a  wide  variety  of  activities.   This  it  does 
prj?ough  its  organization  of  t.vo  divisions,  the  unemployment  con- 
densation division  and  the  e^npioyment  service  division,  together 
•ith  certain  staff  agencies  serving  both  divisions.   These  activi- 
ties may  be  surarisrized  in  the  follov/ing  ?nanner: 


The  unemployment  compensation  division  engages  in: 

The  collection  and  recording  of  contributions  fron  all  em- 
ployers subject  to  the  -on employment  compensation  lav;,  v/hich 
involve   the  determination,  by  means  of  reports,  field  visits, 
and  audits,  '^ahether  the  employer  is  liable  imder  the  act,  and 
the  amount  of  li&billt7y-. 

The  maintenance  of  v/age  data  concerning;::  all  Injividual  v;orkers 
em.ployed  by  employers  su':\1ect  to  the  lav/  by  means  cf   reports, 
field  visits,  and  audits,  and  an  extensive  numbering  system 
involving  almost  all  gainfully  employed  individuals  in  the 
state . 

The  disbursement  and  recording  of  v/ee:vly  benefits  to  all  workers 
unemployed  through,  no  fault  of  their  ovm,  ^A'ho  are  entitled  to 
such  benefits  by  re'ason  of  their  past  work  experience  v;ith 
subject  employers,  involving  the  determination  of  benefit 
rights  and  amounts  for  indiv^adal  claimants. 

The  employraent  service  division  engages  in: 

^he  registration  and  classification,  according  to  skills,  of 
all  unemployed  individuals  in  the  state  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  service  offered. 

The  placement  of  individuals  in  suitable  emplryment  involving 
the  securing  of  the  job  opportunity  and  the  selection  of  the 
proper  individuals  for  referral. 

The  maintenance  of  special  farm,  veteran,  and  youth  placement 
facilities  to  promote  the  employment  of  these  tirves  of  unem- 
ployed. 

The  investigation  and  rirelimlnary  determination  of  the  benefit 
rights  of  claimants,  involving  taking  claims  from  such  olaim- 
ants  and  possible  intorviev/s  vvith  employers  v/lth  v.-hom  sueh 
i\   claimants  clai"-!  v.'ork  experience. 

Both  divisions  are  required  by  national  and  state  laws  to 
epare  statistical  re-Dorts  and  other  reoor".-:  on  activities  in  which 
tey  engage  and  m.any  of  the  problems  met  in  -".ischarging  the  fu^fictionf 
astgned  to  them  rectiire  technical  assistance  and  advice  for  th«lr 
lution.   The  staff  services  provided  by  the  persorjiel  assigned  to 
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Ithe  fiscal,  leyel,  .statistical,  and  public  relations  unltr  are  de- 
signed to  render  assistance  to  the  tv/o  divisions  as  needed  and  to 
advise  v/ith  the  com"ission  on  technical  problems  at  such  times  and 
Xn   such  mann'ir  as  the  cotruTiission  directs. 
I 

Organization  and  Staff: 


i         The  imemplo^TTient  compensation  law  nrovides  that  th3  ad- 
■■linistration  of  the  law  be  in  the  hands  of  a  three-member  com^mis- 
sion,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  T-.hairman  and  executive  director  and 
ievote  his  full  tine  to  the  position.   An  a  practical  o::'eratLn3;  pro- 
:edure,  the  administrative  matters  are  handled  by  the  executive  di- 
:>ector  under  a  grant  of  e-.thority  from  the  commission  and  the  com- 
..-iission  exercises  fujictions  only  in  policy  formulation  and  quasi- 
iudicial  matters.   The  cO';5tr:ission  also  promulgates  such  rules  and 
■egulatlons  as  are  necessary  for  a  proper  and 'efficient  administra- 
:ion  of  the  law  after  they  have  been  developed  by  the  executive 
lirector. 

The  unemployment  compensation  lav;  also  provides  that  the 
;orimission  be  organized  in  tv;o  divisions,  the  unemployraent  compen- 
sation division  and  the  emplo^.nnent  service  division,  each  of  ivhich 
.s  responsible  to  the  executive  director  for  the  oroper  discharge 
)f  its  functions.  Each  of  the  ai visions  is  a  separate  administra- 
;ive  unit  v.'ith  respect  to  personnel,  budget,  and' duties  except  in- 
iofar  as  the  commission  may  find  that  such  senaration  is  imprac- 
icaVle. 

Tlie  organization  of  the  staff  under  the  comraission  also 
■ncludes  provision  for  two  a;ixiliary  boards-  the  state  merit  covmcvi 
hich  develops  and  maintain?  eligible  lists  of  persons  from  which 
he  corn-mission  must  pick  its  employes,  and  the  state  advisory 
■ouncll  v/hich  assists  the  com.mission  v/ith  problems  arising  by  reaso-i 
■f  the  impact  of  the  employment  service  activities  on  the Veneral 
ublic. 

The  ci3mmission  has  als»  established  certain  units,  such  ?o 
;tae  fiscal,  legal,  statistical,  service,  and  public  relations  unit?., 
.1  order  to  render  assistance  to  the  t/;o  major  divisions  and  in 
rder  to  avoid  duplications  of  effort  bet\veen  the  divisions.   These 
lits  also  render  technical  advice  to  the  commission  on  questions  of 
3licy  or  the  effect  of  contemplated  ru.les  and  regulations. 

The  employment  service  division  operates  25  local  offices 
nd  has  contact  points  and  affiliated  offices  in  all  parts  of  the 
iiate.   The  unemployment  compensation  division  m-aintaina  a  field 
;)rce  for  auditing  the  records  of  em.ployers  and  for  investigating 
bnefit  claims  about  v/hich  some  question  ha?  arisen.   The  ohief  cT 
■'xe  audi  tin??  unit  hears  anneals  of  any  nersons  aggrieved  by  Pitticuqp^ 
'^  the  staff. 


The   existing  internal   organization  of   the  iine^.ploymei^t 
bompensation   cor.imission  might  he  Tiore   clearly  shown  by   the   follov/ing 
tabulation  wherein   the   various   organization  units   ar'=   listed   to- 
gether with  the   position   titls    of    each  of   theee  units   and   the 
mnber  of   eniplojes   assigned   to   each  in  October,    19^4-1.      The   indon- 
bations   represent   lines    of  resoonsibility. 


la'ns   of  Organization  TJnit 


Commission 

I   Research  and   statistics 

Lefial 

Public  relations 


■^•.nployinent  service  division 
Local  offices  (25) 


Title  of  Head  of  Unit 

Executive  director, 
commissioners  (2) 

Chief,  research  and 
statistics 

Attorney 

Informational  repre- 
sentative 

Direeter 
Manager    (25) 


Number   of 
■Employes 


7 
5 


6 
61 


Unemployment  compensation 
division 
Accounting  (including 

fiscal  lonit) 
Service 
Fie?-d 


Director  u.c.  division 

Chief  accountant 
Intermediate  clerk 
Chief  field  advisor 


X 

y 


Claims  and  benefits 


./age  records 
Checl:  writing 


Supervising  claim.s 

examiner 
Supervising  file    «lerk 
AccoTJintant 


Ledger  posting  and  files   Claims  examiner 


\ 
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The  tabulation  does  not  take  into  account  the  merit  syst' m 
jijicil  or  the  state  advisory  council,  the  members  of  which  serve 
'ithout  compensation,  nor  the  temoorary  staff  hired  for  periods  of 
.';ak  activities.   Most  of  the  procedtiros,  particularly  thtse  pels': 
ig  to  benefit  pa;;.Tnents,  adopted  by  thf>  coramissiexi,  are  on  a  manuii 
•asis  and  relatively  large  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  emoloyes 
'':'e  necessary  as  a  result  of  variations  in  the  amount  of  v/flrk  the 
'ommisslon  m\ist  do.   At  times  of  peak  activity  in  benefit  payments 
extra  shift  of  temporary  employes  is  used. 


Cintributions  Proced'or-es: 

The  unemployment  compensation  law  extends  coverage  to  all 
fiiployers  who  emoloy  one  or  more  workers  in  each  of  twenty-  v/eeka  or 
:io  have  an  annual  payroll  of  $500.   The  effect  of  the  twenty-v;#©k 
P'ovision  is  such  that  the  concaission  must  collect  contributiofis  and 
I  ceive  reports  from  many  employers,  such  as  fraternal  organizationi- , 


;ho  have  but  one  or  iriore  eraplo'jes   during  the  \/hols  year  bi^t  'vho, 
ftecaiise  of  the  nature  of  v/ork,  have  annual  payrolls  much  less  than 
3500.   It  \iOuld  seem  that  err^ployers  of  this  type  could  v/ell  be 
timitted  from  coverage  as  the  contributions  do  not  equal  the  cost 
'of  handling  the  accoian  and  little  or  no  benefits  can  be  paid  by 
i^eacon  of  worlr  experience  gained  v;ith  such  employers. 

All  contributions  collected  are  posted  by  bookkeei'ing 
liachines  to  accounts  ir.aintained  for  each  ■■subject  eriiployer.   Due  to 
;he  arrangement  of  those  accounts  according  to  an  industry  and  area 
.lassificr.tion,  it  is  not  practical  to  post  the  accoujats  until  the 
contribution  reports  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner.   Contribution 
*eports  are  held  in  the  original  groups  in  which  processed  until 
uch  ti?ne  as  a  representative  of  the  sto.te  examiners  office  can 
iheck  them.   This  delays  the  posting  to  the  employer  accoxmts  until 
,t  is  of  but  little  practical  benefit.   In  order  to  establish  a 
jontrol  over  delinquent  accounts  a  separate  manual  posting  is  made 
0  an  aujclliary  ledger  arranged  in  numerical  order  by  the  serial  part 
f  the  employer  identification  nixmber.   The  arrangement  of  this 
lodger  makes  it  unnecessary  to  wait  for  rearrangement  of  the  con- 
[ribution  reports  and  the  posting  is  done  currently. 

The  present  systei;;  '.vas  developed  v/hen  certsin  statistics 
tn  an  industry  and  area  basis  were  obtained  as  a  by-product  of  the 
iedger  posting.   The  statistical  unit  is  nov;  equipped  to  develop 
■'iiese  statistics  efficiently  and  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for 
he  present  posting  arrangement.   It  Is  suggested  that  ledger  cards 
pr   machine  posting  be  rearranged  according  to  the  serial  part  of 
''.s  employer  identification  number  and  posted  currently.   This  wou-.c" 
ake  it  possible  to  incorporate  the  delinquency  control  into  these 
bcounts  and  ollminato  the  present  manual  delinquency  control  ?/ith 
ts  duplication  of  postings. 

The  contribution  rer^orts  and  the  7/age  records  -^hich  ac- 
ipany  them  could  be  checked  in  a  short  length  of  tivne  if  key 
iven  calculators  v/ere  substituted  for  the  adding  machines  -j/hich 
:'e  now  used.   Some  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  securing 
■■^'"'rators  for  the  key  driven  equipment  but  the  advantages  of  this 

-e  of  equipment  are  such  that  it  would  be  vvorth  while  to  train 
oerators  in  its  use  if  none  can  be  obtained  else'.vhere. 


Hge  Record  Procedures: 

The  comi'nission  maintains  a  record  of  the  wages  paid  tc 
etch  worker  engaged  in  e-:plcyment  covered  by  the  \memployment  com- 

■  Snsation  lav;.   This  record  is  in  the  form  of  files  of  v.- age  slips 

!«'ranged  according  to  the  social  security  numbers  of  the  v/orkers. 
1.6  v/age  sliDS  are  submitted  quarterly  by  employers  and  eaoh  bears 

.enotation  of  vages  paid  dm-ing  the  quarter  to  a  worker.   The  v/age 
sips  are  checked  bv^ the  staff '  of  the  commission  against  the  eon- 
tibution  report  submitted  by  the  er^ployer  at  the  same  time  and  are 
ten  filed  in  file  folders  v/hich  have  previously  been  prepared  and 

,8.ranged  according  to  th^  social  security  numbers  of  the  v/orkers. 
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The  file  folders  are  prepared  upon  the  basic  of  g  copy  of 
the  social  security  number  assignment  card  which  is  furnished  the 
;orm.iis3ion  bv  the  social  security  board.   This  method  of  preparing 
;olders  results  in  the  preparation  of  a  great  number  of  folders 
fhich  will  never  be  used  because  not  every  worker  ;;ho  secures  a 
locial  security  nunber  is  or  ever  will  be  engaged  in  employment 
•.overed  by  the  act.   It  is  suggested  that  in  the  future  the  folders 
le  prepared  only  after  it  has  been  determined  that  wage  slips  have 
>een  received  for  'which  there  is  no  folder.   It  is  also  suggested 
;hat  the  folders  at  present  In  the  files  for  -/hich  no  -wage  slips 
lave  been  received  be  used  as  a  source  of  supply  to  meet  future 
Leeds  for  folders. 

enefit  Payment  Procedures: 

The  comiru. ssion  has  adopted  a  plan  of  manual  procedures 
or  the  payment  of  benefit  checks.   An  effort  is  m.ade  to  secure 
conomical  administration  by  varying  the  size  of  the  staff  as  the 
ariations  in  the  claim  load  require.   Apparently  this  plan  has 
orked  very  v/ell,  but  several  possible  improvements  are  suggested 

0  perm.it  a  still  m.ore  effective  and  efficient  operation  of  benefit 
ayments . 

At  present  benefit  checks  are  v/ritten  in  triplicate,  with 
he  triplicate  copy  on  a  card  form  'vv'hich  is  used  at  present  oj   the 
tatisticel  unit.   It  is  suggested  that  this  third  copy  be  eliminated 
nd  that  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  checks  be  made  available  to  the 
tatistical  unit  for  a  sufficient  length  of  ti'.ie  to  serve  its  pur- 
oses.   This  v/ould  reduce  the  initial  cost  of  the  check  forms  and 
amove  the  cost  of  handling  and  storing  the  triolicate  copy. 

The  benefit  checks  are  written  for  even  dollar  amounts  iii 
enominations  of  from  $5  'to  $15  inclusive,  as  provided  for  in  the 
3ivv.   It  is  suggested  that  future  siapplies  of  check  forms  be  print-'"''. 

1  denominations  of  from  $5  to  $15  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
jTing  the  amounts  on  the  checks  and  to  simplify  the  procedure  for 
roofing  these  checks  after  they  have  been  written. 

The  foregoing  changes  are  possible  v;ithout  legislative 
3tion,  but  t^j/o  possibilities  for  economy  and  simplification  are 
Jggested  that  require  changes  in  the  law.   One  of  these  is  the  in- 
Lusion  of  a  benefit  table  in  the  law  definitely  establishing  the 
■nount  of  each  benefit  payment  and  the  maximum  benefits  payable,  to 
isplace  the  present  provision  which  involves  a  more  or  less  compli- 
'ited  calculation  to  determine  these  amounts  for  each  claimant, 
his  would  serve  to  decrease  the  amount  of  work  necessary  in  the 
oterminatlon  of  claims  and  'woiild  have  the  additional  benefit  of 
liking  the  law  more  understandable  to  the  general  public.   The 
(':her  of  these  suggestions  is  the  adoption  of  a  provision  to  permit 
■le  payment  of  benefits  every  t^A'o  v/eeks  instead  of  every  v/eek  as  at 
resent.   The  effoct  of  thi s""  nrovision  would  be  such  as  to  cut  the 


.luinber  of  checlcs  written  by  alnost  one  half  -^nd  t  t  i-Piduce  the  v/orlc 
bf  taking  claims  in  the  local  offices  by  a  similar  amount,  thereby 
'■'eleasing  the  time  of  t]ie  local  office  staffs  for  vnore  productive 
^'ork  on  employment  service  functions. 
I 

Cmplo^Tnent  Service: 

The  employment  service  functions  arc  rather  rigidly  con- 
:rolled  by  operating  standards  prescribed  by  the  social  security 
)oard  and  are  under  constant  review  by  representatives  of  that 
)oard.   The  commission  must  prepare  a  plan  of  operation  each  year 
md  secure  the  approval  of  the  plan  by  the  social  security  board 
lefore  it  is  placed  in  operation.   The  plan  encom.passes  the  nu:iiber 
)f  local  offices  to  be  maintained  and  the  employment  service  activi- 
:ies  in  vrhich  the  staff  may  engage. 

ondition  of  the  Unemplo^ir.ent  Compensation  Trust  Fund; 

All  moneys  collected  from  subject  employers,  Including 
nterest  and  penalties,  is  credited  to  the  unemployment  comoensation 
rust  f\ind  which  is  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  state  in  the 
reasury  of  the  United  States.   vVithdrawals  from  this  f^and  can  only 
3  made  for  the  purDose  of  naying  unemployment  benefits.   .hlle  on' 
'eposit  v;ith  the  United  States  treasurer  the  f^and  earns  interest  on 
he  daily  balance,  which,  in  past  years,  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
pproximately  2.5  percent. 

The  follovi'ing  tabulation  summarizes  the  contribution  and 
•ther  collections  credited  to  the  fund  and  the  benefits  oaid  from 
lis  fund. 
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Balance   in  f-ond   as   of   Jul-   1,    I959  '^o,lbP.,li^6,lS 

Contri"biitions    collected  $2,  692,317, 7i| 

Interest   earned  155,026.53 

Penalties  1,223.88 

Total   income   1939-19)^0  2,  "[1.6,56^.15 

I'otal   available  $9,0;5,02l;..  53 

Benefit  payments   1959-I9I1.O  2 ,  9'^5,299.23 

Balance   in   fund   June   30,    IQi^O  $6,079,725.10 

Contributions  collected  $2,8kO,i'8^. .  I7 
Interest  earned  156,066.35 
Penalties  515.3b 

Total   incoiTie   19[lO-19)-l1  2,977,667.58 

Total    available  '1-9,  057,592  .[j.8 

?enefit  payments   I9I1.O-194I  2,967,5lj-0. 87 

$6,090,051.61 

Less  payment  to  railroad  retirement  board  1  ,lG6,l OJ;..  06 

balance  In  fund  J\me    50,  19[il  $li.,903,9k7.55 

An  examination  of  tliO  foregoing  tabulation  reveals  that  m 
ach  of  the  first  tno  years  of  operation  the  amount  of  the  benefit.? 
aid  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  contributions  collected  and  the 
alance  .-as  materially  reduced.   This  is  a  very  unhealthy  conditlor. 
nd  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue.   For  the  current  fiscal 
ear  the\^e.  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  contributions 
ill  exceed  the  amount  of  benefit  payments  by  approximately  1)300,0  ••■ 
Ms  is  caused  by  a  condition  of  unusual  business  activity  and, 
herefore,  contributions  are  relatively  high  and  benefit  payments 
re  relatively  lov/.   It  "^ould  appear  that  the  experience  during  th-. 
irst  t'.7o  years  of  benefit  payments  is  more  nearly  the  normal  ccn- 
ition. 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  normal  condition  v.-ill 
et  vorse  as  time  goes  on.   No  doubt  there  will  be  some  pressure  on 
he  legislative  asseitibly  to  liberalize  benefit  payments  by  extend- 
ng  the  oeriod  during  v/hich  benefits  may  be  drawn,  by  increasing 
he  amount  of  the  minimura  and  maximum  payments,  and  by  •nalring  prc- 
ision  for  the  payment  of  benefits  for  iDeriodsof  partial  unemploy- 
•ent.   In  addition  there  is  some  indication  that  the  legislative 
ssenbly  will  be  asked  to  consider  the  extension  of  unemployment 
onpensation  to  groups  of  workers  not  now  covered.   The  incomo  fr»om 


contrib^^tlons  tiased.   on   the  v/a'xes   paid   these  v.'orV'^rs  'nay  or  nay  not 
equal   th-^  l^eneflt      payinents   drav/n  because   of   such  'ia'res:.      Since 
most  of    "he  kinds   of    employment  most   likely   to  be   able   to  bear   the 
cost  of  benefit  payments   are   already  \ander   the   lav;,    the  nrobablllty 
is,    that   should   the    coverage  be   extended,    the  new    source  of   contri- 
butions v-ould  not    equal    the   ne^v   demands   for  benefit  payments   and 
that   there-by  a  further   drain   on   the  reserves   already'  accumulated 
would  occur. 

The   coi-"mis3ion   is  now    studying   the   possibilities   of 
adopting  a  plan  of    adjustment   of  rates   on   the  basis  of   eT.ployer  ex- 
perience  ratin.:';s,    in   accordance  v/ith  the    orovision  for   such   a   study 
which  IS    contained  in    the   lav/.      The  usual    effect   of   the   operation 
of   such  plans    in   states    that  have    them   is   to   reduce   the   amoujit  of 
income   to    the   lanemplo^Taent   compensation  fund.      Any  plan   considered 
for  I'ontana   should   be    closely    studied  v;ith   this   nossiMlity   in  nixid. 
Any  provision  v/hich  decreases    the   income    of   the  f-und  '..ould  be  un- 
wise at   this    time. 

The   possibilities   of  increasing   the   incom.e   to   the  fund  are 
rather   limited.      The   adoption   of   a  plan  v/hereby   the  v/oricers   contrib- 
ute a  portion  of   their   salary,    such  as    several    states  nov-  have     wovQd 
provide   enough  income   to   meet  normal   deficits   and  perhaps   allcv/  for 
some  liberalization  in  the  benefit    struct-ore.      -.."ithout   going  into 
an  involved   discussion  of   the  matter,    there   is   considerable  merit 
in  a   plan  of  worker   contributions.      One   of   the  basic   Ideas  of  unem- 
ployment  com.pensation  vi^as    that    the  worker    should  participate   in   the 
plan   to   the    extent   of  contributing   a  part   of   the  funds  necessary   to 
■support   the    scheme   of   insurance   involved. 

There  would  be   no   justification  for   increasing   the   incorv^ 
of  the   fund  by   increasing   the   rate   of  employer   contributions   over 
the  general   level   of   contributions   for   other   states   in   the  imion. 

At   least   a  part   of   the   cause   of    the    condition  of  the   fur. 
Is  the   liberal   benefit   structure   incorporated   in   the   law.      This 
structure    encompasses    an   extremely  low   qualifying  wage   for   a  workc 
to  be   eligible   for  benefits,    even  though  Montana   is   generally  con- 
sidered  to  have   a   high  v/age   level,    and  very  v/eak  penalty  provision.-' 
Tor  those  v/orkers  who  become   unemployed  by  reaspn  of   their  pwn  f  a\i  L  . 
)r  ;;ho   falsify   claims   in   order   to   gain  benefit  payments.      TViero   is 
10  provision  for  reducing   the   amount   of  benefit   payments   to_those^ 
lembers  v/ho   arc 
;limatic    condit: 

iperate   on   a    set ,    -       -  „    . 

■equiring   that   oixalifvlng  wages  be   earned  over   a   sufficient  length 
if  time    to   preclude    tbe    dra-.ving  of  benefits  by   those   individuals  who 
re  not  normally  a   part  of   tho   labor  market.      It  would^scen  that 
lose    study   of   the  benefit    structure   is   in  order  to  bring   it  more 
losely   in"  line  with  the    statement   of   public    oolicy  incorporate^  as 
action  2   of    the   law.      This    oolicy   is   that   employers  be   encouraged 
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to   -rovide  raore   stable    e.roloyment,    and   that  fun'^-  be   svstematicallv 
acramulated  curing  pariods   of   errtployment   to  provide  benefits  d-orinc 
periods   of   uneruployrcent    to   those   persons  unemployed   through  no 
fault  of  their   ovm. 


Administrg/^l ve   Costs; 

The    adninistrative   costs    of   the  unerroloyment   Gomnensatvjn 
commission   are    oaid   from  funds    supplied  by  grants   fror.i  the   federal 
governrient,    by   stato    appropriation,     .nd  by  contributions  frjo".  loxjal 
governmental    agencies.      The   statement  belov^   shov/s   the   recoints   and 
disbursements   for   the   fiscal  year   ended  June   30,    igi+l: 


Cash  on  hand   Jvily   1,    19IlO 

Receipts: 

*Vagner-Pe7/ser   fiinds 
Social    security  board 
State    of   Montana 
County   contributions 
l.iiscellaneous   receipts 

Total  to  account  for 


$    1+,  91^3.22 


$  15,580.20 

277,200.15 

15,021.26 

18,856.914- 

21.65 


522,660.18 
$527,625.i|0 


Disbursements: 

Personal    services 

Other   current   expenses 

Equlpncnt 

Merit    systen  administration 

Obligations   incurred   orior   to 
June    50,    I9L.O 

State   appropriation  balance  revert- 
ing  to   general   fund   -   June   50>    19Ul 


$257,87lf.07 

7li,292.92 

5,61.il;.k7 

5,812.68 

1|59.10 

28.99 


Cash  on  hand   June    50,    19[l1 


522,092.25 
I      S,5;1.17 


The   federal   funds   are   granted   to    the    state   to  be  used  fo- 
'lef raying   the    administrative   costs   of   the  unemployment   oorapensatijr:.; 
coTTiinission   in   accordance  with  the  Wagner-Peyser   act   and   the   socicj 
security   act.      The   fimds    granted  under   the  'A^agner-Peyser   act   can  to 
used  only   to   defray  the    costs   of  operating   the   empLoyment   service 
division.      The    state  must  natch  these   ;. agner-Peyser  grants  by  means 
Df  a   state    appropriation   and  local   contributions.      The  minimum  amount 
that   the   state  must  match  is   calculated  by   the   director   of   the 
Jnited  States    employment    service.      All   funds   in  excess   of   those  pro- 
vided by   the   '; agner-Peyser    arrangement  necessary  to  /jperate   the  \m- 
:traployment   com.pensation   co'iLr.iission  v;ill  be   supplied  b"--   grants   fnom 
;he   social   security  board. 
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An   examirxation  of    ■hh^   table   above  v/111  rev«.ol    that   tho 
amo-ont  of   the   state   appropric^ion   and   the   local   contributions   far 
exceed  the   amoiJint  necessary  to  natch  the   funds   supplied  under   the 
-..asner-Peyser  act.      It    is   recoianended   that   in   the   future    the   state 
appropriation  be   reduced   to  $5,000,    the  minimum  state   appropriation 
possible  under    the    /agner-PeT/ser  act ,    and   that   local   contributions 
be  reduced   to   the  minimum  necessary    to  meet   the   amount  which  the 
state  mu.st  match  to    secure   the  'Vagner-Peyfier  funds,    or  berrinp-   this 
that   the    state    appropriate    the  minimiam  necessary   to  meet   the   amount 
which  the    state   riuat  match  and   that    the    commission  discontinue   the 
practice   of    securing  local   contributions.      Either-   of   these   proce- 
dures '.vould  have    the   effect   of  reducing  tho   emovmt  ;jf  f-Jift.'is  nov; 
supplied  by   the    taxpayers   of   the    stato   and  of   increasing   tho   amount 
granted  by   the    social  security  board   to   operate   the   com.T.ission. 


Value   of   Services   Rendered: 

There    can  be   little   doubt   that    th.e  '.Anemployment   compensa- 
tion and  enplo'-rment    service  have    taken   a   prominent   place   in  the 
state,    as  vi^ell    as   In   the   national,    government.      As   a  vsrt   of   the 
broad  general   plan  of   social    security  they  v;ill  become   in-sreasingly 
prominent   in   the   future.      The  program  is   relatively  nev.    and  many  of 
the   administrative   oroblems   remain   to  be    solved,    yet    the   value   of 
the  work   itself   is  no   lon.r:er   se-^iously  questioned.      It   is  felt   that 
by  maintaining   in   a  measure    the  purchasinr;   pov/cr  of   the  public,    in 
decreasing    the   am.ount   of   v>oor  relief  necessary,    and  in   softening 
the  impact   of  -onemploj-ment   en  individuals   effected,    the   ororram  is 
veil  vjorth  the   cost   of  maintaining  it. 


S' . .-:iary  of  Recomiiend ?. ti ons : 

The  recorrjnendation.  expressed  or  implied  In  this  report 
may  be  si;.Turi&rized  in  the  folli'i'ing  manner: 

Recoramencations  Hot  Requiring  T'^ep;islative  Action : 

(1)  That  the  presort  method  of  maintaining  a  delinqveney  cfl^- 
trol  over  emJblcy^i'  contr  butions  be  eliminated  aod' that 
such  control  tafe  exercised  by  means  of  the  ledsrer  aceoiipts 

v/ith  these  fempToYers. 


(2)  That  the  commission  investigate  the  pocolbility  of  using 
koy  driven  calculating  machines  xn  the  checking  opera-"^ 
tions  performed  on  contribution  reports  and  wage  slips. 

{'^)   That  file  folders  for  wage  sl!',)s  be  ^^repared  upon  the 
basis  of  need  for  then,  established  by  the  receipt  of 
wage  slips  ioj.  .Iiicu  there  is  no  folder;  and  that  the 
'jvage  slip  file  be  cleared  of  file  folders  not  in  xxi^e 
to  ^r>.-^f.    fv-^u"^^  '"•-^ed"?  ■^or  these  folders. 

(i|.)  That  the  triplicate  copies  of  the  benefit  checks  be 
eliminated. 

(5)  That  the  coTrunission  obtain  benefit  checks  printed  in  the 

denominations  of  the  possible  benefit  pa:/Trients  and 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  typing  the  amovnt  en  each 
check. 

(6)  That  the  commission  institute  a  comprehensive  study  to 

ascertain  the  solvency  of  the  fund  and  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information  upon  which  to  base  recommenda- 
tions to  the  legislative  assembly  relative  to  balancing 
the  income  and  disbursement^  of  the  fund,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  liberal  benefit  structure  and  the  rela- 
tively v/eak  -oenalty  provisions  in  the  la;/. 

Re coirjnenda tions  Requiring  Lep:islatlve  Action; 

(7)  That  the  definition  of  eiariloyer  in  the  lav/  be  amended  to 

restrict  the  meaning  to  those  employers  whose  payrolls 
exceed  $500  a  year. 

(8)  That  the  lav/  be  amended  to  Incorporate  therein  a  benefit 

table  to  establish  the  amounts  of  benefits  payable  to 
claimants . 

(9)  That  the  law  be  amended  to  permit  the  payment  of  benefits 

each  two  weeks  instead  of  every  week. 

(10)  That  only  the  mlnlmvLm  amount  necessary  to  match  '.agner- 
Peyser  firnds  be  made  available  by  the  state  and  local 
government  s . 
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REPORT  ON 
STATE   EXAMINER  AS   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BANKS 


toductlon: 

Statutes  regulating  state  "banks  date  back  to  the  days  of 
eterritorial  legislature.   After  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
0,  the  function  of  regulating  state  banks  was  vested  in  the  state 
dtor.   The  responsibility  for  examining  these  institutions  was 
aaally  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  state  examiner,  hov/ever,  and 

515  the  legislature  created  a  state  banking  department  and  en- 
uted  all  regulatory  and  examining  functions  to  the  state  ex- 
i?r  as  superintendent  of  banks  ex  officio.   The  main  body  of  the 
as  banking  laws  stand  today  as  they  were  amended  and  re-enacted 

927.   A  few  nev/  acts  have  been  added  in  recent  years  as  a  re- 
1  of  new  federal  activities  affecting  state  banlcs. 


ntions  and  Activities: 

It  is  the  fvmction  of  the  superintendent  of  banks  to 
glate  and  examine  state  banks,  building  and  loan  associations, 
elt  unions,  and  Morris  plan  banks.   As  of  June  J)0,    19Ul>  the 
B3r  of  these  institutions  v;as  as  follows: 

State  banks  69 

Building  and  loan  associations     20 

Credit  unions  10 

Morris  plan  banks  0 

arrying  out  this  function  the  superintendent  of  banks  engages  in 
BTollowing  principal  activities: 

beivlng  and  reviewing  regular  and  special  reports  from  the 
istitutions  regulated. 

hductlng  examinationG  of  the  institutions  regulated. 

Electing  annual  fees  fror-  the  institutions  regiaated. 

^luidating  closed  banks. 


Prom  tho  standpoint  of  the  work  Involved,  by  far  the  moat 
niportant  of  these  activities  are  the  examination  of  the  regulated 
nstitutions  and  the  liquidation  of  closed  banks. 

rganization  and  Staff; 

The  state  examiner,  who  is  superintendent  of  banks  ex 
fflcio,  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  appointment  is  con- 
Iraed  by  the  senate.   The  person  appointed  must  have  been  a  resi- 
ent  of  the  state  for  three  years  and  must  have  had  five  years 
anking  experience,  either  in  an  executive  capacity  or  as  a  bank 
xamlner.   He  must  have  been  active  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
apacities  within  two  years  of  the  time  of  appointment.   This  set 
f  qualifications  in  the  statutes  is  designed  to  secure  a  qualified 
aperintendent  of  banks,  there  are  no  further  qualifications  ap- 
lied  to  the  primary  office  of  state  examiner. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  "department  of  banking" 
3  of  September,  19l+l»  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation  in  which 
le  indentations  represent  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
ie  work  of  some  of  the  employes  is  divided  between  the  "department 
f  banking"  and  the  office  of  state  examiner.   This  is  indicated  by 
le  estimates  of  the  percent  of  time  on  banking  matters  shown  in 
irentheses  in  the  tabulation.   The  annual  salary  shown  is  the 
3tal  compensation  received  by  each  employe. 

Annual 
Title  of  Position  Salary 

Superintendent  of  banks  (60^  of  time)  $5,i4-00 

Chief  examiner  (25^  of  time)  3,600 

Bank  examiner  and  liquidating  agent  5#000 

Bank  examiner  {Q^%   of  time)  5,000 

Stenographer -bookkeeper  (80^  of  time)  1,800 

Stenographer  (85^  of  time)  1,520 

Liquidating  attorney  1,800 

Liquidating  agent  (5)  * 

•JfThe  salaries  of  these  five  liquidating  agents  range 
from  $25  a  month  to  $125  a  month  and  are  scaled 
downward  from  tine  to  time  throughout  the  year  as 
the  banks  administered  approach  more  complete 
liquidation. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  state  examiner  (the 
Eperlntendent  of  banks  ex  officio)  devotes  more  of  his  time  to  his 
f  officio  duties  than  to  the  duties  of  his  primary  office.   This 
crcvunstance  Is  probably  the  result  of  the  experience  quallflca- 
tons  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  appointment. 


xminatlon  of  Banks,  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  and  Credit 
[ions;  '  ' 

The  superintendent  of  banks  is  required  to,  and  does,  ex- 
rrne  each  state  bank,  each  building  and  loan  association,  and'each 
rdit  union  at  least  once  each  year.   These  examinations  are 
hofly  of  the  type  which  may  be  termed,  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
counting  profession,  "balance  sheet  audits,"  supplemented  by 
ref  investigation  to  determine  whether  or  not  certain  provisions 
fthe  law  have  been  followed.   The  main  emphasis  of  the  examination 
solaced  on  the  determination  of  financial  condition. 

The  1957  legislature  in  an  enactment  concerning  the  regu- 
alon  of  state  banks  included  the  following  provisions  (Laws  of 
97,  Chapter  197,  section  5): 

ihe  superintendent  of  banks  is  authorized  to  accept,  in  his 
discretion,  in  lieu  of  any  examination  authorized  by  the  laws 
of  this  State  to  be  conducted  by  his  department  of  a  banking 
institution  the  examination  that  may  have  been  made  of  same 
within  a  reasonable  period  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation;  provided,  a  signed  copy  of  said  examination  is 
furnished  to  said  superintendent  of  banks." 

Each  state  bank  is  examined  once  a  year  either  by  the 
e?ral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
o:'d.   Of  the  69  state  banks,  I4.5  are  examined  by  the  former  agency 
1  Zl\.   by  the  latter  agency.   The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
i\   accepts  examinations  made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  lieu 
fits  ov.Ti,  for  the  21].   state  banks  which  are  members  of  the  Federal 
asrve  System.   The  superintendent  of  banks  makes  separate  examina- 
I'ls  of  the  1+5  banks  examined  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
):ition  and  conducts  examinations  of  the  other  21;  banks  jointly 
L'l  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.   Under  the  existing  law,  duplicate 
cninations  of  1+5  state  banks  could  be  avoided  and  administrative 
)i:s  of  the  state  "department  of  banking"  could  be  reduced,  prob- 
)>  by  as  much  as  $5,000  a  year,  if  the  superintendent  of  banks 
)i.d  accept,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  the  examinations  of  the  Federal 
!i)sit  Insurance  Cornoration  in  lieu  of  his  own  examinations.   This 
ii;estion  should  not  be  construed  as  implying  that  the  superinten- 
&;  of  banks  should  be  relieved  of  his  power  and  authority  to  regu- 
lli  state  banks  or  to  conduct  examinations  when  necessary,  but 
■'ler  it  should  be  construed  as  a  device  to  save  administrative 
:.  and  to  relieve  state  banks  of  the  burden  of  duplicate  routine 
Sanations . 

If  the  law  "/ere  amended  to  allow  the  superintendent  of 
rs  to  accept  examinations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  l]-®^  o^ 
sown  examinations,  further  duplication  of  work  could  be  avoidea. 
re  virtually  all  the  examinations  of  state  banks  by  the  superln- 
t:ent  of  banks  would  thus  be  eliminated,  the  total  cost  of  his 
Einations,  aoproximatelv  $5,000  c  year,  would  be  saved. 


mldatlon  of  Closed  Banks; 

As   of   June    ^Q ,    ISlp- ,    the    superintendent   of  banks  was 
luldating   the   assets   of  27   closed  state  banks.      The  cash  balance 
the  credit   of   such  banks   as  of   that  date   amounted  to  $61,585.57. 
J  remaining  unliquidated   assets,    as   shown  by   the  most  recent   state- 
its  of    the   assets   of   each  bank,    amounted  to  $1 ,230,[|.08.06.      Prob- 
i.y  less    than  half   of   this   araoxint  will  be   recovered.      None   of   the 
,ids  handled  by    the    superintendent   of  banks   are  deposited  in   the 
l.fce  treasury.      The   cash  balance   on   Jxine   50»    19i|-l  was   deposited  in 
.solvent  state  banks.      If   the   state   is   to   assume   resonsibillty 
:   the   safekeeping  of   these  funds,    they   should  be   held  as   trust 
ids  by   the    state    treasurer.      This  would  require   an  amendment   to 
:   law  which  now   gives    the    superintendent  of  banks   exclusive   con- 
rl  over   such  funds. 

It  has  been    the   general   policy  of   the    superintendent  of 
tt3  banks   to  reduce    the   niunber   of  liquidating  agents   and    the 
aaries   of   the   remaining  liquidating   agents   as    the   assets   of   the 
BfCS  in  liquidation  have  been  realized.      It   is   almost   superfluous 
oDoint   out   that    the   volume    of  work   involved  in  bank  liquidation 
a  been  materially  reduced   during   the   past  few  years.      A  report  on 
h  condition  of  each  closed  bank  must  be   submitted  to  the  district 
D^'t  at  least   twice   a  year   if   the   court   so  orders.      It  has  been   the 
r;tice    to   submit   such  a   report    to   the   court   after   each  dividend 
l;;ribution   In   those   cases   in  which   the   court  has  not  called  for 
3|ilar  reports.      No   external    audit  of    the   funds  handled  by   the 
iprintendent   of  banks  has   ever  been  m.ade. 

Kiptst 

During   the   fiscal  year   ended  June   30,    19^0,    the   superin- 
rent  of  banks  billed   certainfeaa  for-e-ollsctlDn  by  the   state 
esurer.      As   shown  by   the  Isli-l   legislative  budget^   these  fees 
r  collected  for  deposit   in   the   general   fundTs   as   follows: 

Amount  Received, 
Fiscal  Year  Ended 
Source   of  Receipts  June   50,    19^0 

Annual   fees   from  banks  $ll,Dq.5 

Annual   fees   from  building 

and   loan   associations  2,q-70 

Total   receipts   for   general   fund  |lU»113 

•idition   to    this    amount,    the    superintendent   of  banks   collected 
18.08    (calendar  year   19^0)    from   the    sale   of   assets   of  banks   in 
elation.      This  money  was  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  various 

:    accounts   as   mentioned   above.,-     ^  i.     jc^  1    O  ^c^^^k^. 


xendltures; 

It  is  Impossible  to  state  accurately  the  amount  expended 
ythe  superintendent  of  banks  during  any  given  period,  since  this 
fice  is  a  part  of  the  office  of  state  examiner.   The  work  of 
esral  employes  overlaps  between  the  two  agencies  and  the  cost  of 
uplies  and  equipment  is  not  segregated.  A  fair  estimate  of  the 
ot  of  the  "department  of  banking"  paid  from  general  fund  appro- 
rations  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  J\me  50,  I9I4.O,  would  be 
1,000.   In  addition,  the  office  disburses  funds  belonging  to 
tte  banks  in  liquidation.   These  disbursements  amovinted  to 
ll,7i|0.59  during  the  calendar  year  19i4.0,  $26,685,514.  of  which  was 
ad  to  creditors  of  such  banks.   The  remaining  $19,057.05  repre- 
ets  salaries,  attorney  fees,  court  costs,  taxes,  and  other  coats 
f  liquidation. 

aae  and  Cost  of  Services  Rendered; 

The  regulation  of  banks  is  one  of  several  functions  of 
oernment  which  was  formerly  primarily  of  state  concern,  but  which 
a  gradually  been  taken  over,  more  and  more,  by  the  federal  govern- 
et.  Until  the  creation  of  the  federal  reserve  system  the  federal 
03rnment  took  no  interest  in  state  banks.   Since  that  time  there 
a  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  bring  state  banks  under  federal 
ii3rvision.   This  movement  was  accentuated  by  the  bank  failures 
fi  decade  ago  and  the  bank  holiday  of  1953' 

The  most  recent  and  most  significant  development  in  this 
nd  has  been  the  insuring  of  deposits  in  both  state  and  national 
i:c3  through  the  Federal  Peposlt  Insurance  Corporation.   This  step 
3it3  inevitably  to  still  further  federal  regulation  of  state 
i:<3  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  hazards  under  this  insurance. 
;  therefore,  seems  probable  that  state  banks  may  all  be  nation- 
l:ed  in  the  not  distant  future  regardless  of  any  questions  of  the 
Uosophy  of  separation  of  powers  between  the  state  and  the  federal 
)'jrnments . 


There  is  no  question  but  that  the  regulation  of  state 
•ics,  so  long  as  they  remain  state  banks,  is  a  state  function 
uhraust  be  performed.   Furthermore,  building  and  loan  assocla- 
'13,  credit  unions,  and  Morris  plan  banks  are  not  so  immediately 
:!Cted  by  the  trend  toward  nationalization,  although  the  increas- 
I  practice  of  extending  federal  credit  through  such  agencies  may 
U  eventually  to  that  end.   Even  though  the  state  relinquishes 
1  of  its  prerogatives  in  the  matter  of  regulation  and  examina- 
(',  it  seems  futile  for  it  to  duplicate,  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
:  services  that  are  being  rendered  by  federal  agencies. 


m;ary  of  Recoranendations : 

The  recoranendations  expressed  or  implied  in  this  report 
01  be  suminarized  as  follows: 

Recommendations  Not  Requiring  Legislation; 

.)  That,  as  a  means  of  reducing  administrative  costs  by 
approximately  $5,000  a  year  and  of  relieving  state 
banks  of  duplicate  examinations,  the  superintendent 
of  banks  accept  examinations  made  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  in  lieu  of  his  own  ex- 
aminations o.s  authorized  by  statute. 

Recommendations  Requiring  Legislation; 

?)  That,  as  a  means  of  further  reducing  administrative 
costs  up  to  a  total  of  approximately  $5>000  a  year 
and.  of  further  relieving  state  banks  of  duplicate 
examinations,  the  law  be  amended  to  allow  the  super- 
intendent of  banks  to  accept  examinations  made  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  lieu  of  his  O'Wi  examina- 
tions . 

5)  That,  as  a  means  of  further  safeguarding  funds  for 

which  the  state  assiomes  responsibility  and  of  central- 
izing the  function  of  treasury  administration,  the  law 
be  amended  to  require  the  funds  received  from  the 
liquidation  of  closed  banks  to  be  deposited  in  the 
state  treasury. 
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REPORT  ON 
OFFICE  OF   .OJUTAIJT  GENERAL 


Introduction; 

The  office  of  adjutant  general  v;as  first  created  by  the 
territorial  legislature  in  1885   and  has  been  continued  by  virtue 
of  various   legislative   enactments  since  that  date.     The  adjutant 
general  holds  the   state  rank  of  brigadier-general  and  is  appointed 
by  the    .governor,   \*o  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces 
of  the   state.      The   term  of  office  coincides  vath  that  of  the  governor, 
but  the  adjutant  general  may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  governor 
at  any  time . 


Functions  and  Activities : 

The  military  forces  of  the  state  legally  comprise  an 
organised  militia  and  an  unorganized  niLlitia.  The  unorganized 
militia  is  composed  of  the  male  citizenry  of  the  state  between 
the  ages  of  18  years  and  45  years  vfho  may  be  enrolled  in  the  serv- 
ice and  called  by  the  governor  for  active  dutyi  Actually,  the  un- 
organized militia  receives  no  recognition,  and  the  only  reason  for 
its  authorization  is  possible  need  in  the  case  of  a  widespread 
emergency.  The  organized  militia  is,  by  law,  subject  to  the  regu- 
lation of  federal  laws  and  the  federal  military  service  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  unit  of  the  national  guard.  By  reason  of  the  present  na- 
tional emergencjrj  it  vfas  inducted  into  the  federal  service  on 
September  16,  1%0  and  is  expected  to  be  so  engaged  for  an  in- 
definite period* 

The  chief  functions  of  the  organized  militia  are: 

(1)  To  serve  as  an  integral  unit  of  the  nation's  defenses, 

(2)  To  quell  riots,  insurrections,  and  similar  civil  dis- 

turbances, and  to  keep  the  peace  in  cases  of  natural 
disasters. 

Under  more  normal  circumstances,  the  rriain  activities  of 
the  office  of  adjutant  general  are: 

(1)  Supervision  of  the  training  program  for  the  national 

guard. 

(2)  Maintenance  and  storage  of  federal  equipment  used  by 

the  national  guard. 
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(3)  Supervision  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
used  for  the  annual  encampment. 

ik)   Service  as  a  channel  for  the  distribution  of  federal 
orders  and  payrolls, 

(5)  I.:aintenance  of  service  records  for  Montana  v.'ar  veterans. 


Organization  and  Staff; 

On  August  1,  1941,  the  staff  of  the  office  of  adjutant 
general  comprised  the  follov/ing  positions: 

Annual 
Title  of  Positions  Salary 

Adjutant  general  $3,000  (a) 
Secretary  1,800 

Camp  custodian  4.50  day 

State  Storekeeper  (vacant)  600  (b) 

Stenographer  (vacant)  1,500 

Stenographer  (vac3.nt)  1,200 

(a)  The  incuiabent  also  served  as  director  of  selective 

service  for  the  state  of  l.ontana  and  at  present 
retains  only  $500  a  year  as  coKipensaticn  for  the 
position  of  adjutant  general. 

(b)  Supplemental  salary  of  an  officer  of  the  United 

States  army  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  safeguarding  of  federal  equipment  in  the 
state. 

The  three  vacant  positions  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
induction  of  the  national  gUdrd  into  the  federal  service.  They 
probably  •.■.111  not  be  filled  until  the  national  guard  is  mustered 
out  of  the  federal  service. 


Policies  and  Procedures; 

At  tne  present  tijr.e,   the  office  of  the  adjutant  general 
is  on  a  state  of  relative  inactivity.     About  the  only  tasks  left 
to  perform  are  answering  routine  correspondence,   furnishing  in- 
formation to  the  war  department,   und  ansv.'erinj  requests  for  special 
information.     The   1,60C  men  and  the  200  officers  of  the  guard  are 
now  serviced  directly  through  regular  army  channels  vlth  which  the 
adjutant  reneral  has  no  connection.     However,   about  50  national 
guardsmen^have  been  mustc-red  out  of  the  federal  service  for  reasons 
of  depandency  or  age  limitations,  and  these   guardsmen  have  reverted 
to  st.Ue   control.      The   adiutant  general's  office  has  resumed  its 
normial  activities  with  respect  to  these  men  and  the  g roup _ may  be 
8xp3ct3d  to  increase  slightly.     The  men  have  been  placed  in  the 
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state  detachiiiint  unit  of  the  national  guard  and  v.lll  furnish  a 
nucleus  of  an  organization  which  will  be  available  to  serve  the 
stats  in  cases  of  civil  disturbances  or  natural  disasters.  Such 
a  unit  v;as  not  available"  for  several  months  after  the  induction  of 

the  national  guard  into  the  federal  service. 


Recv^ipts  and  :^pcndit ures : 

The  adjutant  general's  office  does  not  collect  any  ncney 
for  th3  state.  The  federal  government  does  make  certain  smlll  al- 
lotnients  to  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  improving  national  guard 
training  facilities,  but  the  money  is  spent  under  strict  federal 
supervision,  r.nd  the  responsibility  of  the  adjutant  general's  of- 
fice is  mostly  to  make  arrangements. 

The  expenditures  of  the  office  from  state  aporopriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1939-19AO,  as  shovm  by  the  I94I  legislative 
budget,  are  list^^d  in  th.^^  following  tabulation: 

Amount 
Expended 
Object  of  Expenditure  1939-19/4.0 

Salaries  4',  8,963.01 

Travel  1,132; 78 

Uniform  allo-.jances  2,870.00 

Rental  allov/ances  to  companies               9}630.90 

Quarterly  expense  allowances  to  companies  2,175.90 

Armory  expense  5^653.06 

Other  expenditures  3)82$. 82 

Total  expenditures  $34»^.$l./t7 

Except  for  armory  expense,  these  expenditures  may  be  expected  to  be 
considerably  lo^:,.r  during  the  period  for  which  the  national  guard 
is  in  the  federal  service. 

Value  and  Cost  of  Services  Rendered : 

The  national  gua'd  may  b;.  considered  as  secondary  only  to 
the  regular  army  in  importance  for  national  defense.  It  forms  a 
nuclius  of  trained  m.en  for  \'ar  time  c"uty  and  providos  an  encrFi=ncy 
police  force  for  the  state  in  cases  of  extraordinary  civil  dis- 
turbances or  natur..l  disasters,  as  buch,  th-  maintenance  of  the 
organization  is  essential. 

The  federal  government  contributes  alr.iost  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  national  guard  in  the  state  and  v;as 
spending,  before  the  induction  of  the  fruara  into  the  federal  serv- 
ice, about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  the  state  for 
this  purpose. 
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Summary  of  Rccommdndations : 

Th3  activities  of  the  national  guard  are  closely  governed 
by  federal  regulations,  and  state  control,  of  necessity,  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  federal  recuirenents.  This  situation  has  been 
recognized  in  the  military  code  of  the  state.  Since  the  national 
guard  is  now  serving  outside  of  the  state,  and  since  the  activities 
of  the  office  of  adjutant  general  are  reduced  to  minimum  routines, 
no  reco.:JTi3ndc;tions  are  made  in  this  report. 
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REPORT  ON 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


ntroduction; 

The  state  department  of  public  welfare  was  created  in  its 
resent  form  by  statute  in  13,-^7.   it  replaced,  and  in  a  large  measure 
ucceeded  to  the  functions  of,  the  foliovving  agencies: 

Montana  relief  commission 

Montana  old  age  pension  commission 

jiontana  orthopedic  commission 

State  bureau  of  child  and  animal  protection 

State  board  of  charities  and  reform 

The  department  is  closely  affiliated,  in  most  of  its  activ- 
:ies,  with  the  federal  social  security  board  and,  in  certain  other 
.^tivities,  with  the  children's  bureau  of  the  U.  S.  department  of 
:ibor.   An  important  part  of  the  financing  of  the  work  of  the  deoart- 
:Bnt  of  public  welfare  is  derived  from  funds  supplied  by  the  federal 
pvernment  through  these  agencies. 

In  conjunction  with  these  federal  grants-in-aid  the  fed- 
cal  authorities  impose  many  require:P.ents  and  restrictions.  .Many  of 
nese  requirements  and  restrictions  are  not  so  rigid  but  that  changes 
riy  be  made  in  the  state  organization  and  procedures  after  due  con- 
Jiltation  and  approval  by  the  federal  agency  involved.   However,  the 
("fort  required  to  secure  approval  of  changes  is  so  great  as  to 
]:ave  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  any  except  suggestions 
C  raajcr  importance  should  be  attempted  in  the  course  of  a  study 
Jch  as  that  on  which  this  report  is  based. 

In  vie>v  of  this  situation,  the  study  of  the  departroent  of 
pblic  welfare  has  been  Limited  in  scope  and  less  intensive  than 
tose  of  most  of  the  other  state  agencies. 

[actions  and  Activities: 

The  general  functions  of  the  state  department  of  -^ubllc 
■Ifare  are  clearly  expressed  in  the  public  welfare  act  as  folio vs: 

"The  state  depart nent  shall  .  .  .  administer  or  supervise 
all  forns  of ^ public  assistance  including  general  relief,  old 
age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  needy 
blind,  child  protection  and  child  welfare  and  .  •  •  agen- 
cies and  institutions  caring  for  dependent,  delinquent  or 
mentally  or  ohysically  handicapped  children  and  adults. 


In  the  performance  of  these  functions,  the  depnrti^nt  en- 
gages in  the  following  major  activities: 

Promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of 
county  welfare  agencies. 

Administration  and  supervision  of  the  state's  public  assist- 
ance program  for  the  aged,  needy,  blind,  deoendent  cV:ildren, 
and  silicotics. 

Supervision  of  the  program  for  general  relief. 

Certification  of  eligibles  to  the  V/PA,  CCC,  FCA,  and  other 
federal  agencies. 

Sponsorship  of  projects  in  conjunction  with  v/PA. 

Distribution  of  surplus  commodities  and  sale  and  distribution 
of  food  stamps. 

Issuance  of  licenses  to,  and  supervision  over,  private  and 
local  child  caring  agencies. 

Supervision  over  the  care  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delin- 
quent children. 

Supervision  over  private  institutions  caring  for  needy,  in- 
digent, handicapped,  or  dependent  adults. 

Inspection  of  local  government  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions. 

Administration  of  services  to  the  blind,  in  cooperation  .vith 
other  state  agencies. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  minimum  standards  for  per- 
sonnel in  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare,  in  con- 
junction with  the  merit  system  council. 

Administration  of  federal  and  state  welfnre  funds,  including 
actual  disbursement  of  such  funds. 

"Maintenance  of  financial  and  statistical  records. 

Prepar-^tion  of  reports  to  federal  agencies. 

One  major  activity  v/hich  was  assigned  to  the  denartment  in 
te  public  welfare  act  of  19?'^,  the  administration  of  services  for 
Uppled  children,  has  recently  been  transferred  by  the  legislative 

ssembly  to  the  state  board  of  health. 


irganizatlon  and  Staff: 

State  Board  of  Public  Telfare:   The  state  board  of  oublic 
elf  ere  consists  of  five  members  appointed  with  the  advice  and  con-- 
ent  of  the  senate  for  overlapping  terns  of  three  years.   The  qunlifi 
ations  for  appointment  provided  in  the  statutes  Include  "broad  ex- 
erience  and  interest  in  civic  affairs  and  matters  of  public  v;elfnre  " 
itizenship  in  the  United  States,  and  residence  in  jiontana  for  a 
eriod  of  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  r.'^point-'iPnt. 
ppointinents  must  be  made  without  regord  to  political  affiliation, 
ny  member  of  the  board  may  be  removed  by  the  governor  "for  cause." 
he  chairman  of  the  board  is  designated  by  the  governor,  and  the 
oard  is  empov/ered  to  select  "such  remaining  officers  of  tv-e  ba:\rd 
s  it  may  deem  necessary."  The  compensation  of  board  members  is 
ixed  at  ten  dollars  for  each  day  actually  in  attendance  at  board 
setings,  but  the  total  compensation  may  not  exceed  $500  a  ye-.r  for 
rj   member. 

The  board's  po-'-ers  are  more  or  less  specifically  set  forth 
ii  the  public  welfare  act.   These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Responsibility  for  adoption  of  such  general  policies,  rules, 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  govern  the  state  depart- 
ment and  the  county  depart nents. 

Responsibility  for  specific  regulations  to  orohibit  political 
activities  by  employes  of  the  state  and  county  departments 
of  public  welfare. 

Responsibility  for  establishing  and  enforcing  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  custody,  use,  and  preser- 
vation of  the  records,  papers,  files,  nnd   coimnunications  of 

the  state  and  county  denart nents  of  public  -velfare. 

le  policies,  rules,  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  state  bon rd  of 
!:blic  welfare  must  conform  to  the  federal  social  security  act,  to 
te  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  federal  social  security 
tard,  and  to  the  state  public  eelfare  act.   The  function  of  the  sta 
fcr.rd  is  strictly  limited  to  "that  of  general  policy  and  rules  and 
rgulations  and  all  administrative  and  executive  authority,  func- 
tons  and  duties  shall  be  vested  in  the  state  administrator,  subject 
t  the  authority  of  the  state  board."   In  this  respect  the  act  fol- 
b;s  the  best  administrative  practice,  since  it  clearly  takes  from 
:s  board  and  its  members  the  authority  to  engage  in  administrative 
itivities  in  the  handling  of  individual  cases. 

Administrative  Organization:   The  state  administrator  is 
I  pointed  by  the  state  board  of  -^jblic  ••elf  are  "in  cooperation  '.vith 
■5  governor."   It  is  required  that  ho  be  selected  •.vith  due  regard  _ 
education,  training,  and  ability  necessary  in  public  -elfare  admn- 
:ration  and  organization.   He  nust  have  been  a  resident  of  ..lontana 
^  at  least  five  years  orior  to  his  anoointment.   As  mentioned  above, 
•  state  administrator  is  responsible  for  all  administrative  and 
-icutive  matters. 


tate 


Under  the  administrator,  the  internal  organization  of  the 
eoartment,  as  of  August  1941,  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 


Title  of  Position 

drainistrator 

Senior  stenographer 

Secretary  to  adniinistrator 
Telephone  operator 
aypist 

Acting  director  of  statistics  and  research 
Senior  clerk 
Senior  clerk 
Senior  stenographer 
Senior  stenographer 
Key  punch  operator 

Director  of  commodity  distribution 

Assistant  director  of  com'.nodity  distribution 

Assistant  director  of  accounts  and  renorts 

Senior  stenographer 

Senior  stenographer 

District  commodity  supervisor 

District  commodity  supervisor 

District  commodity  supervisor  (?) 

Director  of  nurc basing  and  service 
Senior  stenographer 
Senior  stenographer 
Senior  clerk 
Junior  clerk 
Janitor  and  engineer 
Custodian 

Senior  clerk 
Junior  clerk 

Senior  clerk 

Junior  clerk  (te-npcrury)  (2) 

Director  of  auditing  and  finance 
Accountant 

Accountant 

Senior  accounting  clerk 

Senior  accounting  clerk 
Senior  stenographer 


Annual 

Salary 

25,000 
1,500 

1,800 
1,249 
1,^80 

2,100 
l,Snn 
1,P.20 
1,500 
1,?90 
1,020 

2,460 

2,088 

1,800 

1,?30 
1,?20 
2,100 
1,300 
1,620 

P,400 
1,560 
1,:^30 
1,500 
1,200 
1,5^0 
1,200 

1,630 
^00 

1,320 
2.50  day 


?,520 
2,100 


2,240 
1,3^^0 

1,020 
1,:'20 


m.  ..->    ^  n   •  ^  •  Annual 

Title  of  Position  Salary 

Senior  accounting  clerk  «]_  qoq 

Senior  clerk  (2)  1*800 

Junior  clerk  ' 
Junior  clerk 


l,?20 
l,?on 


Senior  accounting  clerk  1  380 

Senior  clerk  1*300 

Senior  stenogranher  ]_  f^^O 

Senior  stenographer  1  449 

Junior  stenographer  900 

Director  of  child  welfare  services  £   700 

Senior  stenographer  (vacant)  1,?30 

Child  welff;re  consultant  2,10'^ 

Child  welfare  consultant  1,9P0 

Child  welfare  supervisor  (vacant)  2,290 

Senior  child  welfare  worker  (?)  1,920 

Senior  child  ".'elf are  worker  (2)  1,800 

Junior  child  welfare  •■•orker  1,630 

Child  welfare  consultant  1,020 

Junior  child  welfare  -rorker  1,500 

Child  welfare  consultant  1,020 

Junior  child  welfare  worker  1,620 

Director  of  public  assistance  2,940 

Senior  stenographer  1,560 

Junior  stenograoher  1,200 

Institutional  supervisor  1,300 

State  field  supervisor  2,530 

(County  welfare  department  employes  -  ?7) 

State  field  supervisor  2,230 

(County  welfare  depart  nent  eroployes  -  20) 

State  field  supervisor  2,230 

(County  '/welfare  department  employes  -  ?S) 

Stste  field  supervisor  2,230 

(County  welfare  departTient  e.nployes  -  ?4) 

State  field  supervisor  2,230 

(County  welfare  departraent  employes  -  22) 

State  field  supervisor  ^*^ 

(County  welfare  deoart.Tient  e.nployes  -  39) 

State  field  supervisor  and  supervisor  of  CCC  ^ 

selection  and  inter-agency  correspondence  1  gOQ 

Junior  stenographer  ^  » 

(County  welfare  depart'ient  employes  -  17) 


In  addition  to  those  positions  listed,  the  stnte  depnrt-nent 
)f  public  welfare  pays  the  salary  of  an  assistant  attorney  general 
*1,500  a  year),  the  salary  of  a  senior  clerk  of  the  st.-^te  board  of 
ixa-niners  (1^2,100  a  year),  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  t>^ree  i/ork- 
!rs  employed  by  WPA  to  serve  in  a  supervisory  capacity  in  the  dis- 
;ribution  of  surplus  comTiodlties,   The  state  deoartrnent  also  oays 
me-haif  of  the  salaries  and  one-half  of  the  traveling  expenses  of 
if  the  employes  in  county  offices. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  organization  outline  that  the  de- 
lartraent  maintains  a  division  of  public  assistance  and  a  division  of 
bild  v\relfare  services.   Both  of  these  divisions  are  engaged  in 
xtensive  field  vrork  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature.   As  is  discussed 
ater  in  this  report,  the  child  welfare  services  should  be  coordin- 
ted  more  closely  with  the  state-wide  organization  for  oublic  assist- 
nce  if  the  child  'welfare  services  are  to  be  performed  in  the  most 
ffective  and  least  expensive  manner.   For  these  reasons,  it  is 
ecommended  that  the  division  of  child  v/elfare  services  be  integrated 
ith  and  made  a  part  of  the  division  of  public  assistance.   This 
hange  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  department  v;ould  require 
he  approval  of  the  federal  social  security  board  and  the  children's 
ureau  of  the  United  States  department  of  labor.   Organizations  which 
ncorporate  the  feature  recomnended  here  are  in  effect  in  several 
i.tate  departments,  with  the  approval  of  these  federal  agenci; 


^  c 


Two  minor  defects  in  the  internal  organization  of  the 
tate  department  of  public  v/elfare  are  apparent  and  should  be  cor- 
seted.  The  telephone  operator  should  be  resnonsible  to  the  direct- 
r  of  the  service' division  r;:'.ther  than  to  the  secretary  to  the  admin- 
strator.   Responsibility  for  the  central  files  should  rest  in  one 
ndividual  who  should  be  responsible  in  turn  to  the  director  of  the 
ervice  division.   At  the  time  the  information  on  the  internal 
rganization  of  the  department  was  submitted,  the  responsibility  for 
he  central  files  v;as  divided  between  t'^'o  employes.   However,  it  is 
nderstood  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  correct  this  situation. 

County  Department  Employes:   Employes  of  the  several  coun- 
7  departments  of  public  welfare  are  selected  from  eligible  lists 
stnblished  by  the  merit  system  council  in  confomity  with  general 
tandards  approved  by  the  federal  social  security  board.   Although 
he  actual  appointments  are  made  by  the  county  boards  of  public 
Blfare,  the  state  administrator  is  required  to  "supervise  the 
Dpointment,  dismissal  and  entire  status  of  the  mblic  assistance 
taff  attached  to  county  boards  of  mblic  welfare  in  accorcance  with 
ne  merit  system."  A  county  board  may  not  dismiss  any  member  ol 
^.s  welfare  staff  without  the  approval  of  t^^e  state  department,  and 
ne  state  department  has  authority  to  request  a  county  board  to  ais- 
!Lss  any  employe  for  inefficiency,  incompetency,  or  similar  causes. 
'le  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  employes  ^ttached  to 
ounty  boards  are  paid  from  state  public  welfare  funds,  anc  the  coun- 
f   boards  of  public  welfare  reimburse  the  state  for  one-half  of  such 
ilaries  and  traveling  expenses. 


The  number   of   employes   attached   to  the  county  departments 
f  public  welfare   and    the  ranges   of   salary  rates   in  effect   are  shown 
n  the  following   tabulation,    as   of  August   1941: 


Number  of 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Median 

Employes  in 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

All  County 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

itle  of  Position 

Offices 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate 

Dunty  supervisor 

20 

$140 

$200 

$165 

anior  case-'orker 

40 

1S5 

150 

1?8 

.inior  case-vorker 

64 

100 

125 

110 

3nioT   stenographer 

P2 

75 

120 

115 

itermediate  stenographer 

21 

35 

105 

im 

anior  stenographer 

25 

'^S 

100 

93 

,3nior  clerk 

120 

1?8 

125 

i.erk 

? 

105 

105 

105 

anior  clerk 

1 

75 

75 

75 

.1  employes 


^09 


$   75 


$200 


$110 


Averapje   Case   Loads: 
of   cases   per   case'vorker 


As   of  October  22,   1941,    the  average 
iimDer   of   cases   per   caseivorker  for   the   state  as   a  '-vhole  was  224. 
18  distribution   of   case   loads  among   the   several  counties   is   shown 
1  the   following   tabulation: 


Average  Number  of 

Ca 

ses 

Number  of 

per  Caseworker 

Counties 

Less  than  100 

4 

100  -  200 

20 

200  -  300 

18 

?00  -  400 

9 

400  -  500 

2 

500  -  600 

2 

Total 


55* 


*'ne  staff  serves  two  counties. 

Measured  by  any  reasonable  standards,  t^^ese  average  case 
lads  are  exceptionally  high.   Careful  studies  in  other  states 
1-ve  deT.onstrated  that  decreases  in  average  case  loads  per  case- 
»ricer  result  in  decreases  in  the  total  amounts  snent  for  T^ublic  as 
£stance.   In  other  -.'ords,  by  increasing  the  number  of  caseworkers, 
Ed  thus  decre:\sing  the  average  case  load  per  case.vorker, 
ependitures  for  public  assistance  have  been  reduced. 
l"s  been  achieved,  in  the  tnain,  through  tv;o  devices: 

(1)  -.lore  careful  deter riination  of  eligibility. 

(2)  Reduction  in  the  average  length  of  tine  for  which  individ- 
ual cases  remain  on  the  public  assistance  roils. 


the  total 
This  result 


8 

'hose  responsible  for  administering  tl^e  state's  rjublic  assistnnce 
irogram  are  famili')r  with  many  cases  in  wbich  unnecess'.ry  p'::yrapnts 
i;jve  been  made  because  of  in.^dequate  striff  for  investigation  nnd 
•eview. 

The  optimum  avertige  .load  per  casev.-orker  for  the  most 
conomical  administration  of  the  public  assistance  program  does  not 
xceed  100  to  150  cases.   As  a  means  of  reducing  the  total  costs  for 
ublic  assistance,  it  is  recommended  that  some  menns  be  found  to 
educe  the  average  case  load  per  caseworker  to  a  level  approaching 
his  optimum. 

ublic  Assistance  Under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  Catep:ories : 

Ptiethod  of  Financing:   For  the  three  nublic  assistance 
3tegories  administered  under  the  federal  social  security  bof^rd,  old 
ge  assistance  (OAA) ,  aid  to  the  needy  blind  (A]\IB)  ,  and  aid  to  de- 
endent  children  (ADC) ,  the  federal  government  makes  grants-in-aid 
iif  one-half  of  the  assistance  payments  up  to  certain  m^yitaum  amounts 
or  each  case.   These  maximum  nionthly  amounts  are  ?40  for  OAA, 
n  for  AMB,  and  tl3  for  the  first  child  and  flP  for  each  oth-^r 
aild  under  ADC.   The  state  bears  one-third  of  the  total  assist'^nce 
ayments,  and  the  counties  must  provide  funds  for  the  remaining  one- 
Lxth  of  the  total  oayraents.   The  federal  government  makes  certain 
;1ditional  grants  to  the  state  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  federal  funds  'ire  advanced  to  the  st-ite  on  the  basis 
■  ■C   quarterly  estimates  of  the  omounts  needed  under  an  approved  pro- 
f-am. On   the  other  hand,  the  state  is  reim.bursed  by  the  counties 

hr  their  shares  of  the  assistance  payments  and  for  one-half  of  the 
-    -  -    ^--^       ■--         - --^--  --f- -1 at- 

inties 

-  ^-^....,^^...  ^..  „.,..._. .^  ...-^.-. .--  — amount 

-  f542,606.4r.  :;:any  of  these  delinquencies  have  been  accumulating 
£ace  19?7  and  reoresent  the  inability  of  these  particular  counties 
t  finance  the  public  assistance  programs  set  forth  by  laA-  with  the 
r sources  available  to  them. 

The  1941  legislative  assembly,  in  an  attempt  to  alleviate 
tis  situ^:tion,  passed  a  measure  alio -ing  such  counties  to  lavy  an 
aditional  one  mill  tax.   This  measure  has  only  partly  relieved  the 
stuation  as  the  estimates  made  by  the  state  dep^.irtTient  of  public 
wlfare  in  the  follo-'ing  tabulation  reveril: 


County 

arbon 
arter 
ergus 

Lathead 

arfield 

incoln 

idison 

rCone 

Lneral 

Issoula 

.usselshell 

-walll 

i.chland 

iieridan 

iLlver  Bow 

Total 


Delinquency  in 

State 

Reimburse- 

ment  as  of 

October  21.  1941 

t  3 

,599. 

65 

18 

,952. 

30 

21 

,  75? . 

84 

24 

,?07. 

67 

4 

,735. 

00 

26 

,496. 

87 

4 

,056. 

75 

9 

,?61. 

65 

395. 

30 

'^5 

,801. 

23 

35 

,358. 

79 

4 

,000 

00 

27 

,268. 

22 

15 

,?20. 

47 

70 

,698. 

68 

.^■?42 

,606 

42 

Estimnted  Annual 
Proceeds  of  One 
Mill  levy 

t  3,599.65 
2,237.92 
9,261.86 

10,250.00 
1,458.76 
4,462.05 
4,056.75 
2,410.9'^ 
395.30 

13,225.13 
2, '^65.  00 
4,000.00 

4,070.56 
3,590.33 

24.8^6.31 

$91.160.59 


Four  of  the  fifteen  counties  can  liquidate  their  delinquent 
Mdebtedness  to  the  state  in  one  year.   In  other  counties,  it  "'ill 
ijquire  from  three  to  fifteen  years  to  niake  the  delinquent  reimburse- 
r;ntE,  assuming  that  current  reimburse-nents  can  be  paid  .vhen  due. 
'le  validity  of  the  latter  assumption  is  open  to  some  question,  and 
j;  is  apparent  that  the  problem  is  far  from  being  solved. 


Determination  of  Amounts  of  Aid: 


rovides  that  "the 
cianges  in  grants, 
nnded  after  inves 
te  standards  of  a 
t  the  state  depar 
2 standard  subsist 
ned.  This  device 
sates  and  that  ad 


county  welfare  board  sh 
based  on  the  needs  of  e 
tigation  by  the  staff  wo 
ssistance  and  the  rules 
tment."  The  state  depar 
ence  budget  to  serve  as 

is  in  accordance  v/ith  a 
vocated  by  the  federal  s 


The  public  ."elfare  act 
all  make  all  grants  and 
ach  applicant  as  recom- 
rker,  in  accordance  with 
and  regulations  prescribed 
tment  recently  has  adonted 
a  basis  for  determining 
ccepted  practice  of  other 
ocial  security  board. 


Theoretically 
|ned  by  the  caseworker 
acted,  leaving  a  "bud 
g^>nt.   Actually,  this 

0  the  state.   In  some 
s stance  -"ill  not  alio*" 

1  other  counties,  the 
tD  maximum  taxes  allo.v 
iriciencies.  The  stat 
P^jssure  to  bear  on  all 
i'iciencies.  The  publ 
i-t^  or  supervising  :.iny 
H'lt  shall  have  the  aut 
5:;es  to  enforce  the  mi 


,  need  for  a 

and  the  res 

getary  defic 

procedure  is 

counties,  th 

grants  equa 

county  board 

able  r--',ther 

■3   department 

counties  to 

ic  welfare  a 

state  or  fed 

hority  to  . 

niraum  standa 


particular  household  is  deter- 
ources  of  the  i-ousehold  are  sub- 
iency"  which  is  the  amount  of  the 

followed  in  only  a  f e  ;  counties 
e  funds  available  for  public  as- 
1  to  the  budgetary  deficiencies. 
s  have  chosen  to  levy  less  t'-an 
than  to  pay  the  total  budgetary 
however,  is  brinring  constant 

pay  the  total  of  the  budgetary 
ct  provides  that  "in  administer- 


eral  funds 


the  state  deoart-- 


make  use  of  all  legal  proc- 
rds  prescribed  by  the  state 
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epartment  under  la-vs  providing  for  grants-in-aid,  provided  thit 
uch  standards  shall  not  exceed  in  cost  the  amount  derived  from 
evies  established  by  state  la'/."  It  may  be  expected,  therefore, 
hat  the  state  depart.nent  vill  gradually  bring  about  the  payment  of 
he  full  budgetary  deficiencies  in  those  counties  where  sufficient 
esources  are  available. 

Total  Case  Loads  and  Average  Grants:   The  follo-dng  tabu- 
lation sho'vs  the  total  number  of.OAA,  ADC,  and  ANB  cases  in  the  st':te 
nd  the  average  amount  of  the  grants  for  the  state  as  a  -vhole  for 
ertain  months  during  a  five-ye^r  period: 

OAA ADC ANB 

Total   Average  Total   Average     Total   Average 

Jonth      No.  of   Grant  No.  of   Grant'      No.  of   Grant' 

And  Year    Cases   Per  Case  Cnildren  Per  Child   Cases 


une 
ec. 
jne 
ec. 
ane 
ec. 
ane 
lee. 
jne 

2t. 


19?7  10,040  $20.79  2,50?  $11.12 

19?7  11,4?8  20.45  5,860  11.67 

19?8  12,177  20.77  4,667  11.35  52  ^20.59 

1958  12,5?4  20.47  4,901  12.09  99  21.51 
19?9  12,177  17.01  5,045  10.05  145  21.04 

1959  12,198  17.99  5,2^-6  11.67  169  20.65 
1940  12,175  18.06  5,^41  11.55  195  21.10 

1940  12,217  19.05  6,056  11.76  221  21.15 

1941  12,464  20.54  6,411  12.10  260  22.16 
1941  12,415  21.00  6,555  12.15  286  22.66 


If        It  is  difficult  to  determine  'A-ithout  detailed  estimates, 
"hich  can  be  made  only  when  classified  census  figures  for  1940  are 
eleased,  whether  or  not  the  total  number  of  OAA  cases  may  be  expect- 
i  to  increr.se,  level  off,  or  decline  over  the  next  several  years. 
11  indications,  hoi'/ever,  ooint  to  a  leveling  off  or  to  an  increase 
:  total  number  of  such  cases.   Payments  for  ADC  and  ANB  have  sv^ovm 
:eady  increases  throughout  the  period,  but  the  total  amounts  are 
'3t  nearly  so  important  relatively  as  are  the  OAA  payments. 


I        For  the  fiscal  year  1941-1942,  seventeen  of  the  56  coun- 
•Les  are  reported  to  have  levied  tax  rates  less  than  the  six  mill 
•^.xlmum  allowed  by  law  for  county  poor  funds.   In  fourteen  of  t>^ese 
:^venteen  counties,  the  average  OAA  grant,  as  of  Anril  1941,  '-vas  less 
•lan  the  average  for  the  state  as  a  whole.   This  would  seem  to  mdi- 
(ite  that  the  county  boards  are  not  as  susceptible  to  pressure 
carted  by  the  state  department  as  the  law  apparently  contemplates 
'ay  are  to  be. 

Providing  Statistics:   It  is  not  the  intent  of  tMs  report 
describe  in  detail  the  process  by  which  statistics  on  the  state  s 
olic  assistance  program  are  compiled  in  the  department.   Detaiiea 
:atistics  are  prepared  for  regular  and  special  reports  issuea  oy  ine 
c^partment  and  for  reports  to  the  federal  social  security  bo^rd. 
(ly  one  point  in  connection  with  t'-ese  st^  tistics  calls  for  comment 
t  re. 

I 
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In  the  compilation  of  certain  of  these  statistics,  the 
ivision  of  statistics  and  research  of  the  depart.nent  posts  each 
ndividual  grant  for  OAA,  ADC,  and  ANB  to  a  file  of  household  record 
ards.   The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  obtain  a  record  of  undupli- 
ated  cases  and  grants  by  households.   The  division  of  auditing  and 
inance  also  maintains  individual  card  records  of  each  grant  for 
AA,  ACC,  and  MB,   which  records  are  almost  direct  dunlicntions  of 
hose  maintained  in  the  division  of  statistics  and  research.   If 
he  division  of  auditing  and  finance  were  to  maintain  an  additional 
ard  file  of  households  in  which  two  or  more  grants  are  made  (about 
,500  cards),  the  department  could  be  relieved  of  the  task  of  oost- 
ig  approximately  15,000  cards  each  month  and  could  still  obtain 
he  same  detailed  information  that  is  required  for  the  prep:iration 
f  reports.   In  money  figures,  the  elimination  of  t' is  duplication 
ould  result  in  an  annual  savings  of  approximately  fl,'?00.   The 
ivings  might  be  effected  by  a  reduction  in  personnel  or  by  an  in- 
rease  in  the  service  of  the  department  through  the  rele';«se  of  per- 
Dnnel  for  more  effective  work  along  other  lines.  ■ 


3neral  Relief: 

Method  of  Financing  General  Relief;   The  counties  are 
:"ifflarlly,  and  almost  exclusively,  responsible  for  financing  general 
:3lief.   Their  funds  are  derived,  in  the  main,  from  property  tax 
■;vies  for  county  poor  funds.   The  tax  rate  limitation  for  the 
ounty  poor  funds  Is  set  at  six  mills,  'vith  certain  exce'-tions  for 
•16  payment  of  Indebtedness.   Transfers  may  be  made   from  certain 
Cher  county  funds  if  any  money  is  available  from  such  sources.   In 
ndition  to  these  revenues,  the  counties  receive  grants-in-aid  from 
"16  state  in  varying  amounts.   Prior  to  the  present  fiscal  year, 
■ese  grants-in-aid  were  made  on  the  basis  of  need  as  determined  by 
ne  state  department  after  the  counties  had  exhausted  all  available 
''■'ins  of  providing  funds.   During  the  present  bienniura,  ho-ever,  the 

islative  assembly  has  provided  for  the  distribution  of  $250,000 
iyear  to  be  apportioned  among  the  counties  in  inverse  proportion  to 
lie  average  taxable  valuation  per  capita.   The  state  department  also 
\s   approximately  f 50, 000  a  year  in  state  funds  available  for  dis- 
tibution  among  counties  on  the  basis  of  need  as  determined  by  ex- 
lustlon  of  their  resources  for  proper  assistance  programs. 


The  problem  of  arriving  at  any  equitable  formula  for  t>~e 
dstribution  of  state  financial  aid  to  counties  in  the  administra- 
ton  of  relief  is  an  almost  insurmountable  one.   Any  formula  based 
c  a  straight  mathematical  calculation  such  as  per  capita  taxable 
vluations  Ignores  the  widespread  variations  among  the  counties  in 
te  requirements  for  relief.   These  variations  care  not  closely  cor- 
rlated  with  the  basic  wealth  of  the  county  as  represented  by  taxable 
Vluations.   On  the  other  hand,  distribution  on  t>-e  basis  ol   need 
i  likely  to  put  a  premium  on  extravagance,  and  to  encourage  coun- 
tes  to  bankrupt  their  poor  funds  through  unnecessary,  but  politicai- 
1  expedient,  expenditures  in  order  to  secure  state  money. 

I      
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The  inherent  difficulty  lies  in  continuation  of  the  tradi- 
ional  assignment  of  responsibility  for  administration  of  relief 
ithout  making  adequate  provision,  under  modern  conditions,  for 
ounty  revenues  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost.   This  condition  is  also 
losely  related  to  the  necessity  for  extensive  state  supervision 
rought  about  by  the  social  security  programs  wherein  the  feder?::! 
overnment  and  the  state  provide  the  major  fraction  of  all  funds  used 
or  OAA,  ADC,  and  ANB. 

The  problem  of  the  allocation  of  resnonsibility  betv'een 
he  state  and  the  counties  for  the  administration  of  public  assist- 
ice  is  not  vithin  the  scope  of  this  report,  but  it  i«dll  have  to  be 
3viewed  before  any  really  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Lnancing  relief  can  be  expected. 


Determination  of  General  Relief  Grants:   The 
?rraining  grants  for  general  relief  follovs  that  outlin 
use  of  grants  for  OAA,  ADC,  and  AiNB.   It  may  be  observ 
5  more  difficult  for  the  s 
id  maintenance  of  uniform 
)r  categorical  assistance, 
iition  in  the  assistance  gr 
)  general  relief  grants  fo 
iJdical  care,  hospltalizati 
ad  other  services  in  certa 


tate  department  to  secure  th 
standards  for  general  relief 
since  there  is  no  direct  st 
anted  under  this  program.  I 
r  subsistence,  the  counties 
on,  burial  expenses,  institu 
in  cases. 


system  of  de- 
ed in  the 
ed  that  it 
e  adoption 

than  it  is 
ate  partici- 
n  addition 
also  nrovide 
tional  care. 


Total  General  Relief  Case  Loads  and  Average  Grants ;   The 
lital  number  of  general  relief  cases  receiving  subsistence  grants  in 
tie  state  and  the  average  amount  of  such  grants  for  the  state  as  a 
viole  are  shown  in  the  follo.ving  tabulation  for  certain  months  dur- 
jg  a  five-year  period: 


X'-ir  and  ivionth 


July, 

1927 

Dec, 

1937 

July, 

1933 

Pec, 

1938 

July, 

1939 

Dec. , 

1939 

July, 

1940 

Dec  , 

1940 

July, 

1941 

jeDt. 

,1941 

Total  Number 

of 

Average  General 

Cases  Receiving 

Relief  Subsistence 

General  Relief 

Grant  per 

Subsistence 

Grants 

Case 

3,121 

112.11 

5,325 

14.66 

6,581 

15.16 

5,82^^ 

16.27 

3  ,  796 

14.13 

4,019 

14.99 

4,090 

13.82 

4,438 

15.52 

2,895 

14.64 

2,595 

15.54 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  total  number  of  cases 
13  declined  markedly  during  the  current  year.   It  is  the  opinion  of 
i3se  responsible  for  administering  the  state's  relief  program  that 
■5  cases  now  remaining  on  the  rolls  represent,  for  the  nost  oart,  a 
■  Adue   of  unemnloyables  and  that  any  important  further  reductions 


••?'-hor: 


;;  I 


:■•..'       :■  I  •  -. 


:i5  5     Oi     c. 


_.j._ 

..._ 


n  the  number  of  cases  as  a  result  of  the  upswing  in  the  businers 
ycle  is  not  probable.   As  in  the  case  of  OAA,  ADC,  and  ANB,  the 
verage  subsistence  grants  for  general  relief  in  fourteen  of  the 
eventeen  counties  levying  less  than  the  six  mill  maximum  for  their 
oor  funds  were  less  than  the  general  average  for  the  state. 

id  to  Persons  Having  Silicosis : 

Under  an  act  of  the  1941  legislative  assembly,  the  state 
5  obligated  to  pay  a  maximum  of  Z^^O   a  month,  subject  to  the  avail- 
Dility  of  appropriations,  to  any  disabled  person  suffering  from 
i.licosis  who  has  resided  in  and  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state 
jr  at  least  ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  his  applicn- 
Lon  for  payment  and  who  is  not  an  inmate  of  any  public  institution 
(;her  than  the  state  tuberculosis  sanitarium.   Any  OAA  grants  or 
Turkmen's  compensation  benefits  received  are  to  be  deducted  from  the 
axiraum  allowance  of  $50.   The  Inw  specifically  provides  that  "if 
■le  person  to  whom  payment  has  been  ordered  ...  is  an  inmate  of 
i^.e  Montana  state  tuberculosis  sanitarium  t^en  and  in  thnt  case  the 
[lyment  herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  to  his  wife  and  children 
j"  any."  This  provision  has  been  expanded  by  an  opinion  of  the  at- 
lirney  general  to  the  effect  that  inmates  of  the  state  tuberculosis 
i.nitarium  who  do  not  have  wives  or  children  are  t'-'emselves  entitled 
\>   receive  the  payments.   It  is  difficult  to  justify  payments  of 
fat  amounts  of  assistance  by  the  state  to  inmates  of  an  institution 
ciich  is  also  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state.   Payments  to 
tie  families  of  these  inmates  could  also  be  made  with  less  cost  to 
te  state  under  the  public  assistance  programs  sponsored  by  the  fed- 
eal  government,  if  the  families  are  actually  in  need  of  assistance. 

For  the  current  biennium,  appropriations  of  $40,000  for 
ecb  year  have  been  maae  to  carry  out  this  assistance  program.   T>^e 
sute  department  of  public  welfare  estimates  that  t>-ere  are  approxi- 
Ttely  200  persons  eligible  to  receive  this  type  of  assistance,  ?.'' 
vhom  are  inmates  of  t^-^e  str.te  tuberculosis  sanitarium.   The  aporc- 
tion  of  $40,000  a  year  'all  only  satisfy  110  applic^jtions  for 
Imam  grants  for  a  full  year,  without  considering  any  costs  of  ad- 
Istration.   A  recent  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  to  th^'  effect 
i^t  grants  must  be  paid  from  the  date  of  anplication  •^lll  make  the 
dficit  in  the  appropriation  larger  than  that  originally  estimated 
b  the  department.   This  deficiency  means  that  the  state  department 
'1  have  to  make  the  grants  on  one  of  two  bases.   Either  it  will 
e  to  pay  t>^e  maximum  grants  for  a  neriod  of  approximately  six 
mnths  out  of  the  year,  or  it  -will  have  to  o'^y  loss  than  m?.xi-ium 

Its  throughout  the  whcle  year.   The  adoption  of  the  latter  alter- 
.  :ve  would  represent  the  more  desir-.ble  course,  if  this  methoa  oi 
P^ment  is  possible  under  the  la  •. 
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urolus  Commodities  and  Food  St--iiaps; 


During  the  current  fiscal  yenr,  the  food  sta-np  nlan  hns 
een  placed  in  operation  over  the  entire  state  and  has  completely 
ieplaced  the  actual  distribution  of  surplus  comTiodities  in' i^ind 
ith  the  exception  of  distributions  for  school  lunches  and  to  -ard 
ndians.   In  general  the  food  stamp  plan  is  a  more  desirable  nethod 
f  distribution  than  the  actual  delivery  of  commodities  in  kind. 
is  in  the  case  of  the  former  method  of  distribution,  the  free  food 
Itaiiips  are  not  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  amount  of  r-ub- 
ic  assistance  grants. 

^■'ith  the  exception  of  over-the-counter  sales  in  nine 
Dunties,  the  sale  of  food  stamps  over  the  entire  state  is  handled 
. i/  mail  from  the  office  of  the  state  department  of  public  ".'elf are 
■1  Helena.   Since  food  stamps  may  be  franked  in  the"  mails,  a  centr-tl- 

red  plan  of  distribution  may  be  operated  more  economically  from 
;  ne  standpoint  of  cost  to  the  state  department  than  a  decentralized 
Lan.   Except  in  the  more  populous  areas  ••here  over-the-counter 
pies  may  be  justified  by  the  volume  of  business,  the  state  depart- 
unt  should  continue  to  extend  its  central  mailing  service. 

The  department  is  still  maintaining  a  reduced  organization 
;)r  the  distribution  of  s-urplus  commodities  in  kind  for  school 
.;mches  and  for  the  distribution  of  garments  produced  in  the  seving 
I'ojects  -.vhich  it  sponsors.   Under  oresent  circumstances,  this  re- 
hires the  use  of  six  trucks,  the  maintenance  -if  four  district  vvare- 
buses,  and  the  employment  of  three  commodity  sunervisors  entirely 
1'om  state  funds.   If  the  purchase  of  food  sta.-ips  for  the  school 

"h  programs  were  alloived,  the  state  could  discontinue  its  dis- 
riDution  facilities.   Garments  produced  in  the   se-'ing  projects 
Ciuld  be  distributed  by  common  carrier.   The  state  depart':ient  of 
f.blic  welfare  should  continue  to  exert  every  influence  to  persuade 
tie  surplus  marketing  administration  to  allcv  distribution  for  school 
inch  programs  through  f^od  stamps. 

I 

i^rk  Projects  and  Other  :.!eans  'f  .Public_Asslstance; 

In  addition  to  the  responsibility  for  c-tses  classified 
uc^er  OAJi,   ADC,  ANB,  and  general  relief,  the  case-.'orkers  attac^^ed 
t  the  county  offices  handle  certifications  for  -VPA,  CCC,  NYA,  FSA, 

"  other  assistance  agencies.   The  largest  volume  of  '.vork  under 
--se  programs  is  in  connection  with  '/-PA.   In  June  1941,  '"/PA  employed 
B415  nersons  in  the  state  who  e-.rned  .^5")8, 000.   The  payroll  •■as 
Irger  than  the  combined  aa-yments  for  OAA,  ADC,  ANB,  and  general  re- 
lef.   The  number  on  WPA  rolls  has  nrobably  decreased  markedly  dur- 
Ig  the  last  fe-c  months.   Those  responsible  for  administering  the 
s  te's  nublic  assistance  nroeram  are  of  the  oninion  that  most  of_ 
t^se  persons  no.v  rem.aining  on  WPA  rolls  in  the  state  represent ,  m 
t?  main,  "semi-employables"  '.vho  v/ill  never  be  able  to  find  contmu- 
)3  private  employment.   Assuming  that  ti-is  statement  of  the  situa- 
-■n  is  approximately  correct,  it  is  apparent  that  any  b-rge  decrease 
PA  rolls  in  the  state  hereafter  ^"ill  correspondingly  increase  the 
)jlic  assistmce  load  v;hich  the  counties  and  the  state  must  carry. 
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The  state  department  of  public  welfare  hos  been 
ctlve  as  a  sponsor  of 
he  WPA  pr( 
aterial  for 
mounted  r( 

istributed  ajaon?  those  on  the  nubile  assistance  rolls"  on  the  "bc^sls 
f  need  as  determined  by  the  caseworkers.   The  state  depart nent  Mcts 
s  a  coordinator  in  the  allocation  and  distribution  of  t'^ese  c^TTenti 
b  the  several  counties. 

The  earnings  of  persons  employed  under  federal  work  pro- 
rams  in  the  state  and  subsistence  payments  by  the  fnrm  security 
jiflinistri.tion  during  July  1941,  as  shown  in  the  Social  cecurLty 
illetin  for  October  1941,  are  listed  in  tl-e  folio  ing  tabulation: 

Earninrs  or 
Grants  in 
Name  of  Federal  A^rency  July,  1941 

brk  projects  administration  t446,000 

tLvilian  conservation  corps  63,000 

Iitional  youth  administration  ?a,000 

j>rn  security  administration  7,000 
ther  federal  agency  projects  financed 

'rora  emergency  funds  3,000 

Total  ^563, 000 

It 

(uld  '•Velfare  Services: 


[I 


"        Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  activities  of  the 
cvision  of  child  -velfare  services  and  to  a  desirable  change  in  the 
■  nization  of  the  department  vhich  would  affect  t^^is  division. 

The  child  'velfare  services  of  the  department  are  less  com- 
|.etely  developed  than  are  the  activities  under  the  various  programs 
tiere  financial  aid  is  granted  to  families.   The  child  welfare 
■rvices  are  not  a  i'orm  of  relief.   Substantially,  all  the  cost  is 
fr  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  and  the  vork  is  designed  to 
^"nish  advice,  and  social  case  'vork  of  a  less  tangible  cHiracter  than 

various  assistance  programs.   The  purpose  of  the  ■vork  Is  the 
potection  and  care  of  homeless,  denendent,  and  neglected  children, 
'"'  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 

fThe  federal  government  encourages,  and  participates  in  the 
3t  of,  child  '.velfare  work  through  the  children's  bureau  of  the 
Uited  States  department  of  labor.   The  state  is  receiving  oil  fed- 

1  funds  to  "''hich  it  would  be  entitled,  regardless  of  tV'e  extent 
0  the  services  rendered. 

The  '7ork  of  child  welfare  is  snecialired  and  to  the  great- 
et  extent  feasible  it  should  be  carried  on  by  employes  ^vith  special- 
d  training.   Ho'"ever,  the  vast  area  of  the  state  in  relation  to 
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ts  population  makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  justify  special  child 
elf  are  y;orkers  in  any  except  the  most  populous  centers.   Any  nlan 
hereby  '.vorkers  attempt  to  cover  large  areas  in  handling  individual 
hild  welfare  cnses,  not  only  is  expensive  in  time  and  travel,  but 
ISO  is  ineffective  in  accomplishing  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions  there  Is  need  for  very 
iose  affiliation  between  the  child  welfare  services  and  the  public 
;5Sistance  program  in  order  that  as  extensive  use  as  possible  may 
;5  made  of  the  regular  case  -vorkers  in  dealing  -ith  c>^ild  welfare 
j-oblems,  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  assign  a  specialised  child 
dfare  worker.   Any  plan  of  this  kind  would  necessarily  require 
nat  there  be  available  adequate  specialized  consulting  service  in 
nild  welfare  through  the  central  state  office. 

''        Taking  all  of  these  factors  into  account,  it  is  recommended 
liat  the  division  of  child  welfare  services  be  merged  with  the  divi- 
£.on  of  public  assistance. 

In  other  reports  of  this  series,  recommendations  are  made 
tiat  the  v.'ork  nov  conducted  by  the  division  of  child  welfare  serv- 
ies  be  more  closely  coordin'-ited  with  that  of  several  institutions 
«ich  deal  with  delinquent,  dependent,  or  handicapped  children, 
le  need  for  close  coordination  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  case 
c  the  field  work  which  is  necessary  in  the  operation  of  t^ese  instl- 
ttions.   It  is  STsecif Ically  recommended  that  the  child  welf-^ire 
c^anization  furnish  all  possible  assistance  in  the  field  work  of 

;viontana  state  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  the  state  oro bans' 
r-:je,  and  the  liJontana  state  training  school. 

S pervision  of  Institutions : 

The  state  department  of  public  welfare  succeeded  to  the 
fictions  of  the  former  state  board  of  charities  and  reforms  and 
e.Dloys  an  institutional  supervisor  to  inspect  state  and  local  char- 
iible  and  correctional  institutions.   The  inspection  of  such  local 
li3titutions  is  a  desirable  activity  for  the  state.   There  seems  to 
0' no  good  reason,  however,  for  the  state  department  of  public  wel- 
fi-e  to  engage  in  the  inspection  of  state  charitable  and  correctional 
iHtitutions,  unless  such  institutions  are  to  be  operated  as  units 
I  the  state  department  of  public  welfare. 

ll ^dry  Administrative  Policies  and  Procedures : 

Purchasing;   The  state  depart.aent  of  public  welfare  main- 
^'is  a  division  of  purchasing  and  service  which  does  all  the  pur- 
ging for  the  department  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  state 
^chasing  agent.   The  authority  under  which  the  department  attempts 
c justify  the  operation  of  a  separate  purchasing  agency  is  found 
nthe  following'  section  of  the  public  welfare  act: 


]■»;:,  ■'■     ■ 
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"The  state  board  shall  have  power  to  acquire  by  nurchos-e 
exchange,  or  gift,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in  ' 
such  manner  as  it  may  deem  proper,  and  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  orovisions 
of  any  and  all  existing  laws  anolicable  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  property  for  public  use,  and  (sic)  land,  rights, 
easements,  and  other  property,  either  real  or  nersonid, 
necessary  or  Droper  to  carry  out  the  Durposes  set  forth  in 
this  act  ..." 

This  section  apoarently  is  a  general  grant  of  oower  to  hc- 
xive   property,  such  as  that  granted  to  several  other  state  n?rencies, 
id  it  can  hardly  be  construed  as  superseding  the  specific  provision' 
pv   central  ourchasing  set  forth  in  the  followln?  section  of  t>^e 
tatutes  (R.C.M.,  section  285): 

"The  state  purchasing  agent  shall  .  .  .  have  full  and  sole 
power  and  authority  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  unon  approval 
of  the  state  board  of  examiners  to  contract  for  and  pur- 
chase or  direct  and  supervise  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all 
supplies  of  whatever  nature  necessary  for  t^e  proper  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  each  and  every  state' department  .. ." 

urtherniore,  there  appears  to  be  no  practical  reason  for  the  opera- 
i.on  of  a  separate  purchasing  agency  in  the  state  department  of  nub- 
!:c  welfare.   It  is  recomaiended  that  this  work  be  discontinued  by 
lie  department  and  that  this  activity  be  assumed  by  the  state  pur- 
sing agent  as  required  by  law. 

Office  Equipment  Needs:   The  department  uses,  for  statis- 
l.cal  wori^  a  small  installation  of  tabulating  equipment,  v'^ich  is 
£itisfactory  for  certain  purposes,  but  which  is  not  adequate  to 
ere  for  many  other  operations  for  v.'hich  similar  machines  are  avail- 
f.ile.   This  equipment  is  all  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  on  a 
ratal  basis.   With  the  large  volume  of  statistical,  accounting, 
c.eck  v/riting,  and  other  clerical  operations  to  which  this  class  of 
euipment  is  well  adapted,  it  seems  probable  that  additional  equip- 
"■-t  would  expedite  the  work  and  that  reductions  could  be  made  in 

clerigal  staff  to  more  than  offset  the  rentals  on  such  additional 
euipment. 

!  ;       It  is  recommended  that  the  department  carefully  analyze 
\ie   possibilities  of  using  additional  tabulating  equipment  for  the 
crrying  out,  through  a  cooperative  arrangement,  of  various  financial, 
acounting,  recording,  statistical,  and  other  office  operations;  ^r\6 ^ 
i  the  analysis  reveals  that  economies  will  be  effected,  th'^  t  such 
aiitional  equipment  be  installed. 

Surplus  Equipment;   The  state  department  of  public  welfare 
is  the  custody  of  equipment  valued  at  approximately  $250,000  ■''"ich 
J3  acquired  by  the  former  Yiontana  relief  commission  and  other  public 
distance  agencies.   A  large  part  of  this  inventory  is  not  m  use 
%   should  be  available  for  transfer  to  other  state  a-jencies  or  lor 
le.   It  is  recommended  that  the  legislative  assembly  autv^ori.^e  the 

jinsfer  or  sale  of  this  surplus  equipment  by  the  state  purchasing 

mt. 
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^ubllc  Assistance  Expenditures; 

The  tabulation  beio-.v  show 
ance  -ind  general  welfare  expend itur 
i'iscal  year.  The  figures  have  been 
irepared  by  the  division  of  statist 
)artraent  of  public  Vv'elfare.  The  fi 
■>ent  only  an  aporoximation.  They  a 
il  total,  since  they  do  not  include 
^or  'VPA  or  any  expenditures  of  FSA, 
•elief  agencies  expending  money  in 
•ents,  of  course,  are  not  shown.  I 
.he  total  figure  A'ould  be  well  over 


s  the  approxima 
es  In  the  state 

taken  from  c  s 
ics  and  researc 
gures  in  this  t 
re  so:ne"'hat  sma 

federal  admini 

SMA,  mA,  CCC, 
the  state.  Pri 
f  all  of  these 

$15,000,000. 


te  public  -isslst- 

during  the  last 
peclal  coTiDilution 
h  of  the  state  de- 
abulotlon  repre- 
ller  than  the  actu- 
stratlve  expenses 
or  other  federnl 
vate  relief  pay- 
could  be  included, 


Purpose 

,AA 
DC 

NB 

eneral   relief    (l) 

PA  (2) 

ipecial   programs    (in- 
icluding   admiiiistra- 
ition)    (?) 
dministration    (4) 


Obligations   Incurred    in  1940-1941 


Total 

£,811,624 

360,352 

53,266 

1,625,5??) 

:,871 


From  Federal  From  Stcte 
Funds  Funds 


?11.709 


?1, 405, 312   ^ 

4?0,426 
2?),1?3 

^7, 140, 000 


64,29? 
100.699 


From  Local 
Fund  s 


950,044  $ 
?00,342 

20,157 
378,217 

75,4 
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1-'8,701 
96.029 


455,768 

129,584 

8,9'?6 

1,24'^,?P2 

5'7,45n 


l?n,023 
114,931 


Total  obligations 
incurred 


!&1?,27?.38?  ^^9.1^0.?6?  Si. 959. 411  ?2. 144. 109 


Percent  of  total 


100.0 


o 


9.1 


14.8 


16.1 


1)  Includes  subsistence  payments,  medical  services,  hospitalization, 
burials,  local  Institutional  care,  and  payments  by  local  govern- 
ments to  the  state  for  institutional  care. 


I 


;3)  Includes  only  the  earnings  of  V,i?A  workers  in  the  state  as  re- 
i'    ported  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletins  and  expenditures  by 
state  and  local  governments  for  sponsorship  of  '"'PA  projects. 

')   Includes  cost  of  child  welfare  services,  crippled  children's 
services,  certification  of  coses  to  various  federal  agencies, 
commodity  distribution,  and  other  miscellaneous  costs. 

Includes  state  and  local  costs  for  administering  OAA,  AEC,  ANB, 
and  genersl  relief.   The  figure  shora  as  being  from  federal^ 
funds  represents  state  and  local  costs  reimbursed  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  does  not  include  federal  administrative 
costs. 


,.  :  .  ,   ■.. 
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Within  rocent  years, 
he  programs  no''  administered 
-are  has  come  to  be  accepted  a 
rninent.  The  programs  are  fai 
xrected  to  remain  as  integral 
ions.  The  cost  of  such  servi 
tate's  expenditures.  Some  re 
elov  what  the  cost  v/oald  othe 
ions  in  the  average  case  load 
|f  several  suggestions  made  el 


th^;  providinc,  of  public  .-ssii^t-  nee  urr.^er 
by  the  state  department  of  nubile  -el- 
s  an  essential  function  of  state  gov- 
rly  definitely  established  and  may  be 

parts  of  the  state  government's  func- 
ces  has  become  a  major  item  in  the 
ductions  in  the  cost  of  these  proj^rnms 
r'lse  be  might  be  effected  by  reduc- 
s  per  case'-orker  and  by  tbe  adoption 
sewhere  in  this  report. 


Contrary  to  some  impressions,  the  total  number  of  cases 
i9ceiving  public  assistance  cannot  be  expected  to  decline  very  r.uch 
slov"  the  point  no'-  established.   The  number  of  old  age  assistance 
r.ses  may  be  expected  to  level  off  or  to  increase.   Retirement  bene- 
its  under  the  old  age  Insurance  program  administered  by  the  feder- 
s'l  social  security  board  are  not  expected  to  have  any  appreciable 
cfects  on  old  age  assistance  payments  in  Montana,  since  the  larpe 
I'ODortion  of  '"orkers  in  the  state  are  employed  in  industries  not 
overed  under  the  retirement  insurance  plan.   The  number  of  general 
idief  cases  has  declined  appreciably  over  the  past  fe"'  months,  but 
lirther  major  decreases  are  improbable.   Tbose  remaining  on  WA 
i)lls  in  the  state  constitute,  for  the  most  part,  a  group  of  "semi- 
(iployables"  v;ho  cannot  be  expected  to  find  ^ork  in  private  industry, 
iiy  shrinkage  in  the  WPA  program  in  the  state  may  be  <?xpected  to  re- 
J.lt  in  general  relief  roll  increases.   Average  grants  per  public 
tslstance  case  may  be  expected  to  sho'.*'  slight  increases  if  the  f\inds 
callable  for  expenditure  remain  the  same,  since  the  total  number  of 
OSes  has  been  decreased  over  the  past  fe'."  months  and  the  state  and 
fderal  governments  are  both  exerting  pressure  on  the  counties  to 
ting  grants  up  to  established  standards. 
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jmmary  of  Recommendations: 

I        The  reeoTtimendations  expressed  or  implied  in  this  report 
hy  be  sutiunarized  as  follows: 

Recommendations  Not  Requiring  Lepislntinn; 

(1)  That,  as  a  means  of  more  closely  coordin-.ting  the  child  wel- 

fare organization  with  the  state-wide  organization  for  public 
assistance,  the  division  of  child  welfare  services  be  merged 
with  and  made  a  part  of  the  division  of  public  assistance. 

(2)  That,  as  a  means  of  centralizing  responsibility  for  services 

to  the  staff  of  the  department,  the  telephone  operator  be 
made  responsible  to  the  director  of  the  division  of  purchas- 
ing and  service. 

(2)  That  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  central  files 
of  the  department  be  placed  in  one  employe  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  director  of  the  division  of  purchasing  and  service. 

(4)  That,  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  total  cost  of  public  assist- 

ance tlirough  more  intensive  work  to  a  point  below  which  such 
cost  would  otherwise  be,  some  means  be  found  to  reduce  the 
average  case  loads  per  caseworker. 

(5)  That,  as  a  means  of  saving  administrative  costs  or  of  increas- 

ing administrative  services  without  additional  costs,  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  the  division  of  auditing  and  finance  to 
keep  its  records  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  the  division  of  st.^.tistics  and  research  to  keep  almost 
duplicate  records, 

(6)  That,  us  a  means  of  economical  distribution,  the  state  depart- 

ment continue  to  expand  the  central  distribution  of  food 
stamps  by  mail  to  include  all  counties  excei^t  those  in  v/hich 
the  volume  of  over-the-counter  sales  justifies  the  maintenance 
of  local  distribution  facilities. 

(7)  That,  as  a  means  of  making  more  efficient  and  economical  serv- 

ices avail?. ble  to  several  state  institutions,  the  state  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  give  every  assistance  oossible  in 
the  field  work  of  the  Montana  state  industrial  school,  the 
st';ite  voc-itional  school  for  pirls,  the  Montan-A  state  school 
for  the  deaf  and  blind,  the  state  orphans'  home,  and  the 
Montana  state  training  school. 

'8)  That,  as  a  means  of  saving  administrative  costs,  the  sta.te  de- 
partment continue  to  exert  every  influence  to  persuade  the 
surplus  marketing  odministr"tion  to  allow  the  use  o_   fooQ 
stamps  for  school  lunch  programs. 
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(9)  That,  in  order  to  conform  to  existing  provisions  of  law,  the 
state  department  of  public  welfare  discontinue  the  operation 
of  a  separate  purchasing;  agency  and  that  this  activity  be 

assumed  by  the  state  purchasing  agent. 

;iO)  That  a  careful  analysis  be  made  by  the  department  of  the  possi- 
bility of  effecting  savings  and  expediting  st-'tistical,  finan- 
cial, accounting  and  other  clerical  routines  through  the  addi- 
tion of  more  and  improved  tabulating  equipment;  and  that,  if 
it  is  found  economies  can  be  effected,  such  equipment  be  in- 
stalled . 

Recommendations  Requiring  Legislation : 

[11)  That,  in  the  interests  of  equity  and  economy,  the  law  be 

amended  to  provide  for  the  discontinuance  of  payments  to  per- 
sons suffering  from  silicosis  who  are  patients  of  the  state 

tuberculosis  sanitarium. 

'12)  That,  if  sufficient  appropriations  are  not  made  to  cover  the 
full  cost  of  the  silicosis  aid  program,  the  law  be  clarified 
to  allow  proportionate  monthly  payments  as  a  neans  of  spread- 
ing assistance  payments  uniformly  throughout  the  year. 

1?)  That,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  the  law  be  clarified  to 

relieve  the  state  department  of  public  welfare  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  inspecting  state  charitable  and  correctional 

institutions. 

14)  That,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  the  legislative  assembly 
authorize  the  transfer  or  sale,  through  the  office  of  the 
state  purchasing  agent,  of  surplus  equinment  held  by  the 
state  deoartment  of  public  welfare. 


I   •:.; 
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REPORT  ON 
STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  OF  MONTANA 


Introduction; 


The  state  board  of  health  of  Montana  was  created  in  its 
)resent  form  by  the  legislature  in  I907  as  the  successor  to  a  simi- 
.ar  board  established  in  I9OI.   Several  divisions  of  this  agency 
ave  been  established  by  the  legislature  for  specific  purposes.   Of 
hese  divisions,  the  most  recently  created  were  the  division  of 
ndustrial  hygiene  and  the  division  of  services  for  crippled  chil- 
ren.   The  functions  of  this  latter  division  were  transferred  from 
he  state  department  of  public  welfare  to  the  state  board  of  health 
n  1941. 

The  activities  of  the  board  have  expanded  greatly  since 
956  when  the  passage  of  the  social  security  act  made  large  sums  of 
ederal  money  available  for  state  and  local  public  health  work.   The 
ublic  health  agencies  of  all  of  the  states  have  experienced  a  simi- 
ar  extension  of  their  work  due  to  the  impetus  of  federal  fimds. 

'-motions  and  Activities: 

The  principal  function  of  the  state  board  of  health  of 
ontana  is  to  promote  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  the  state.   In 
rder  to  carry  out  this  general  f\inction,  the  board  is  assigned  by 
tatute  the  follov/ing  specific  activities: 

Recording  and  studying  vital  statistics. 

Making  sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries  regarding  the 
causes  of  disease,  with  emphasis  on  comimmicable  diseases 
and  epidemics. 

Supervising  the  work  of  local  boards  of  health. 

Enforcing  the  laws  of  the  state  relative  to  the  prevention 
and  spread  of  communicable  diseases  and  making  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  to  control  such  diseases. 

Carrying  out  campaigns  of  public  health  education. 

Protecting  the  health  of  the  children  of  the  state. 

Approving  plans  for  the  construction  of  water  and  sewage 
disposal  plants. 


.  Exercising  general  supervision  over  all  sources  of  water 
supply  for  doraestic  use. 

Examining  water  to  determine  purity  and  fitness  for  human 
cons'ui'.iption. 

Examining  tourist  camps  and  issuing  licenses  for  the  opera- 
tion of  such  camps. 

Administering  the  pure  food  and  drug  laws  of  the  state  and 
issuing  licenses  to  establislrmients  handling  food  or  drugs. 

Making  studies  of  industrial  hygiene  and  occupational  dis- 
eases in  the  state  and  promulgating  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  persons  work 
in  the  various  industrial  plants. 

r[  Providing  diagnostic,  medical,  surgical,  aftercare,  and  re- 
lated services  for  crippled  children. 

Many  of  these  fimctions  have  not  been  assigned  to  the 
DOard  in  general,  but  to  certain  divisions  of  the  administrative 
staff  created  by  law. 

Vi/hlle  the  general  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
Doard  cover  the  entire  field,  the  specific  assignments  do  not  cover 
In  detail  quite  all  of  the  activities  that  are  carried  on.   The 
Mst  important  of  the  activities  falling  in  this  category  is  the 
vork  conducted  under  the  maternal  health  program. 


)rganization  and  Staff; 


State  Board  of  Health  and  Executive  Officer;   The  statutes 
-•ovide  that  the  state  board  "of  health  of  Montana  shall  comprise 
Ive  members  and  that  all  of  the  members  shall  be  experienced  physi- 
;ians  who  are  legally  authorized  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in 
.;he  state  of  Montana".   Each  is  appointed  by  the  governor  from  a  list 
;>f  not  less  than  five  names  submitted  by  the  Montana  medical  asso- 
iation.   The  terms  of  office  of  all  members  are  five  years,  with 
ino  expiring  each  year. 


H 


The  state  board  of  health  is  empowered  and  directed  to 
ppoint  a  secretary  who  must  be  a  physician  licensed  to  practice 
.edicine  and  surgery  in  the  state  of  Montana.   The  statutes  speclf- 
cally  provide  that  the  secretary  so  elected  shall  be  the  executive 
fficer  of  the  board  and  the  state  health  officer.   The  salary  of 
he  executive  officer  is  fixed  by  statute  at  $5,000  a  year.   It  Is 
he  practice  to  use  the  title  secretary  in  referring  to  this  posi- 
ion,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable,  and  entirely  consistent 
ith  the  law,  to  use  the  title  executive  officer.   Such  a  title 
ould  be  more  descriptive  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities,  than 
s  "secretary." 


5 

In  addition  to  his  duties  for  the  state  board  of  health 
the  executive  officer  is  e::  officio  chairman  of  the  state  board  of 
eugenics  and  of  the  Montana  state  board  of  entomology. 

The  present  inciiiiibent  has  held  the  position  of  executive 

officer  for  29  years.   His  length  of  service  in  the  improvement  of 
public  health  in  Montana  has  been  exceeded  by  very  few  public  health 
officials  in  the  United  States. 

Statutory  Provisions  for  Internal  Organization;   The 
oldest  of  the  units  of  internal  organization  prescribed  by  statute 
Is  the  state  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  which  v/as  created  in  I9O7. 
The  bureau  is  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  state  board  of  health  who  is  declared  to  be  ex 
officio  state  registrar.   Such  a  designation  is  unnecessary  and  the 
;irovision  should  be  repealed  vdienover  any  change  is  made  m  the 
itatutes  relating  to  organization  structure. 

The  office  of  state  epidemiologist  was  authorized  by  the 
:.egislature  in  191? •  The  state  epidemiologist  is  placed  under  the 
!upervision  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  state  board  of  health, 
lut  there  is  no  need  for  a  separate  organization  unit  to  be  desig- 
lated  by  statute  for  epidemiology,  nor  for  separate  powers  to  be 
onferred  upon  such  an  officer  as   the  state  epidemiologist. 

In  1917 >  the  legislature  also  established  the  child  v/el- 
are  division.   Recently  the  adr.iinistrative  officials  of  the  state 
oard  of  health  have  been  using  the  title  of  maternal  and  child 
ealth  to  refer  to  this  division,  because  there  is  also  a  child 
.elf are  division  in  the  state  department  of  public  -velfare.   It 
ould  be  desirable  to  eliminate  this  confusion  from  the  statutes, 
n  order  that  the  more  appropriate  name  nov/  in  coinmon  use  could  be 
sed  officially  if  the  present  organization  is  continued. 

The  pure  food  and  drug  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
911  provides  that,  "The  director  of  the  food  and  drugs  division  of 
he  state  board  of  health  shall  be  a  qualified  chemist  and  all  chem- 
ical analyses  required  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 
aall  be  made  in  the  food  and  drugs  laboratory  at  Helena  and  by  or 
■ider  the  direction  of  the  said  chemist."   However,  there  is  no 
ioecific  statutory  provision  establishing  such  a  food  and  drugs 
-Vision. 

A  statute  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1959  provides  that: 

"There  is  hereby  created  and  established  virithin  the  state 
board  of  health  of  the  State  of  Montana  a  division  of 
industrial  hygiene.   The  members  of  the  state  board  of 
health  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  such  division,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  shall  be  ex- 
officio  secretary  of  said  division." 
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Apparently  the  intention  of  this  provision  was  to  place 
uhe   division  under  the  control  of  the  state  boara  of  health.   The 
.iteral  interpretation,  however,  night  imply  that  the  board  members 
/ere  to  be  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the  division.   It  would  be  well 
•,o  amend  this  statute  to  clarify  the  meaning. 

The  crippled  children  services  of  the  state  were  trans- 
'erred  from  the  state  department  of  public  v;elfare  to  the  state 
card  of  health  in  19[i.l  by  the  legislature,  and  a  division  of 
.ervices  for  crippled  children  v;as  created. 


Present  Organization; 
dminls trative  staff7  as 
orm  as  follov;s: 


The  internal 
of  August,  19[|.l,  may 


organization 
be  shov/n  in 


of  the 
outline 


Title  of  Position 

Secretary,  state  board  of  health  (executive 
officer) 

Secretary  and  chief  clerk 

Fiscal  agent 

Senior  stenographer 

Epidemiologist 

Senior  stenographer 

Director  of  plague  truck  (seasonal) 
Field  assistant,  plague  truck 
(seasonal)  (2) 

Deputy  state  registrar 
Senior  stenographer 
Intermediate  clerk 
Intermediate  stenographer 
Junior  stenographer  (temporary)  (1+) 

Director  of  hygienic  laboratory 

Assistant  director  of  hygienic  laboratory 
Senior  bacteriologist-serologist 
Jiinior  bacteriologist-serologist  (2) 

Laboratory  helper 

Senior  stenographer 

Junior  stenographer 

Director,  industrial  hygiene  division 
Senior  stenographer 

Engineer 

Chemist 


Annual 
Salary 

$5,000 
1,800 

2,700 
1,800 

I|.,200 
1,620 

2,14-00 

1,800 

3,000 

1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

U,ooo 

2,1+00 

2,400 
1,800 
1,520 

1,620 
1,500 

[j.,200 

1,500 

3,600 

2,i|00 


Title  of  Position  Sa?a?y 

Director,  v/ater  and  sewage  division  ^U   20O 

Assistant  director,  division  of  water  ' 

and  sewage  z  qoo 

Bacteriologist-chemist  li^OO 

Senior  stenographer  1*620 

Director,  food  and  drugs  division  5,000 
Assistant  director,  food  and  drugs  division  i,800 

Chemist  2  iiOO 
Narcotic  drug  inspector  (salary  shared  with 

state  board  of  pharmacy)  1,800 

Sanitary  inspector  (seasonal)  1,800 

Senior  stenographer  1>500 

Director,  crippled  children's  division  (also 
assistant  director  of  the  division  of 

maternal  and  child  health)  3,600 

Senior  stenographer  1,500 

Director,  inaternal  and  child  health  division  11,200 

Director,  dental  health  education  5,600 

Director,  health  education  3,600 

Field  assistant  (seasonal)  1,800 

Senior  stenographer  1,500 

Senior  stenographer  1,620 

Senior  stenographer  1>500 

Junior  stenographer  1^500 

Supervisor,  public  health  nursing  3*000 

Senior  stenographer  1>500 

Public  health  nurse  trainee  1,200 

Orthopedic  field  supervisor  (ii.)  2,100 

District  advisory  nurse  2,100 

Public  health  nurse  (10)  1,800 

Public  health  nurse  (I4.)  1,620 

District  advisory  nurse  2,^00 

Public  health  nurse  (6)  1,800 

Public  health  nurse  l>7u-0 

Public  health  nurse  (5)  1,620 

Supervisor,  public  health  nurses 

(Gallatin  county)  2,000 

Public  health  nurse  1,800 

Public  health  nurse  1,620 


Supervisor,  public  health  nurses 
(Missoula  county)  J"'??? 

Public  health  nurse 
Public  health  nurse 


1,680 
1,620 


The  annual  salaries  listed  in  the  above  outline  include 
the  full  salaries  of  the  er.iployes  fron  all  sources  -  federal  state 
and  local.   In  addition  to  these  positions  the  state  disburses     ' 
federal  money  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  salary  of  the  following 
positions  in  the  local  public  health  units: 

Annual 
Title  of  i-oaition  Salary 

City-county  health  officer  (Gallatin  county)        $5,260 
Sanitary  inspector  (Gallatin  county)  1,800 

Technician  and  clerk  (Missoula  county)  1,680 

Public  health  nurse  (Cascade  county)  1,800 

Weaknesses  in  the  Present  Organization;   The  present  in- 
cernal  organization  is  such  that  the  executive  officer  has  a  dif- 
ficult task  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  various  divisions.  The 
jrouping  of  services  among  the  divisions  does  not  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  of  a  v.-ell  integrated  public  health  program, 
^""or  instance,  four  of  the  divisions  have  separate  and  distinct 
Laboratories. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  division  of  local 
lealth  organizations  headed  by  the  epidemiologist,  not  all  of  the 
rield  activities  of  the  board  are  under  his  direction.   It  has  been 
'ound  by  several  of  the  states,  that  have  experimented  with  different 
;ypes  of  organization,  that  the  best  organization  structure  is  to 
lave  all  of  the  field  employes  administratively  responsible  to  but 
me  division  of  the  central  health  agency.   This  one  division  should 
'.oordlnate  the  activities  of  all  of  the  divisions  and  present  them 
;o  the  local  units  as  one  coordinated  public  health  program.   Other- 
wise the  executive  officer  becomes  unnecessarily  burdened  viith   de- 
;alled  activities  in  prevent  inconsistencies  in  the  program.   Of 
ourse,  such  an  organization  is  dependent  on  the  premise  that  the 
.ocal  public  health  officers  are  primarily  responsible  to  the  state 
.gency  rather  than  to  local  boards. 

The  state  board  of  health  has  allov/ed  the  source  of  funds 
0  exert  an  influence  on  the  assignment  of  functions.   This  is 
learly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  good  organization.   The  policy 
f  grouping  certain  functions  in  one  division  solely  because  they 
re  sponsored  by  a  single  federal  agency  is  not  sound.   Such  a 
egregation  of  the  fimctions  is  not  required  by  federal  authorities 
nd  should  be  avoided  wherever  a  better  plan  of  organization  is 
,:vailable. 


Proposed  Organization;   A  complete  reorganization  of  the 
taff  of  the  state  board  of  health  cannot  be  made  until  the  stat- 
tes  have  been  amended  and  adequate  physical  facilities  provided, 
owever,  plans  should  be  laid  for  a  future  plan  of  organization 
oward  which  the  state  board  of  health  should  strive.   This  plan 
hould  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  employment  of  technical  and  super- 
isory  employes.   The  suggested  plan  should  provide  for  the  follow- 
ing units  of  internal  organization. 


Office  of  the  Executive  Officer:   This  would  include  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  and  his  stenographer.   It  would  also  include 
those  persons  who  keep  the  financial  accounts  of  the  board. 

Division  of  Medical  Services:   In  this  division  should  be 
brought  together  all  of  the  medical  and  nursing  staff  of 
the  board.   It  should  include  the  epidemiologist,  the 
medical  and  nursing  staff  of  the  division  of  maternal 
and  child  health,  and  the  medical  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  services  for  crippled  children.   After  the  in- 
dustrial hygiene  program  has  become  well  established, 
the  medical  direction  needed  for  this  activity  could  also 
provided  by  the  medical  division.   The  director  of  the  di- 
vision of  medical  services  should  be  administratively  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  of  all  of  the  local  public  health 
officials  and  agencies.   The  other  divisions  of  the  central 
office  should  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  their  rela- 
tionships with  the  local  health  units.   The  director  of  the 
division  of  medical  services  should  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  divisions  and  should  direct  the  local 
health  units  in  carrying  out  a  well  integrated  public 
health  program.   The  work  of  the  board  in  public  health 
education  is  an  integral  part  of  all  public  programs  and 
any  persons  engaged  primarily  in  the  educational  phase  of 
the  work  should  servo  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  those  v/ho 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  board  for  the  local  health  units. 

Division  of  Public  Health  Engineering:   This  division  should 
include  all  of  the  engineers  and  sanitary  inspectors  in  the 
central  office,  but  it  should  not  include  the  staff  doing 
this  type  of  work  in  the  local  health  units.   This  latter 
group  of  employes  should  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
medical  director  of  the  local  unit.   The  division  of  public 
health  engineering  should  also  be  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  administering  the  pure  food  and  drug  laws  of  the  state. 

Division  of  Laboratories:   This  division  would  include  all  of 
the  laboratories  operated  by  the  state  board  of  health  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  one  now  operated  by  the  divi- 
sion of  industrial  hygiene  division.   The  board  does  not 
possess  an  excessive  amount  of  equipment  and"  a  consolida- 
tion would  probably  not  result  in  any  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  equipment  now  being  used.   This  consolidation, 
however,  would  make  for  a  more  unified  laboratory  program 
and  the  utilization  of  the  staff  on  different  types  of  work 
in  order  to  take  care  of  peak  loads  in  the  various  phases 
of  the  laboratory  operations. 

Division  of  Vital  Statistics:  There  would  be  no  change  in  the 
present  state  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  except  that  of  name 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  scheme  of  names  for  other  divisions. 
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The  suggested  plan  of  organization  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  divisions  from  the  eight  now  recognized  to  four. 

The  only  change  toward  the  proposed  organization  that 
seems  to  be  feasible  of  irtunediate  adoption  is  the  consolidation 
of  the  maternal  and  child  health  division  and  the  crippled  chil- 
dren division.   Since  both  of  these  divisions  are  recognized  by 
statute,  this  would  probably  have  to  be  accomplished  by  the  appoint- 
-nent  of  the  same  person  as  director  of  both  divisions.   The  work  of 
these  divisions  is  closely  related  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  director  of  the  division  of  services  for  crippled  children  was 
also  assistant  director  of  the  division  of  maternal  and  child 
lealth  until  recently,  when,  for  personal  reasons  she  gave  up  this 
part  of  the  work  and  became  a  part-time  employe  as  director  of  the 
services  for  crippled  children. 

:ontrol  of  CoiTLmuni cable  Diseases; 

The  state  epidemiologist  is  primarily  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  board  in  the  control  of  communi- 
;able  diseases  in  the  state.   However,  at  least  some  of  the  acti- 
l^ities  of  nearly  every  division  uiider  the  board  are  directed  toward 

;his  end. 

The  reporting  of  communicable  diseases  by  the  physicians 
)f  the  state  is  not  entirely  complete,  but  improvement  in  the  number 
)f  returns  is  being  noted  each  year.   The  greatest  weakness  seems  to 
le  in  the  reporting  of  venereal  diseases.   This  same  deficiency  is 
'ound  in  most  of  the  states.   Such  steps  as  are  feasible  are  being 
;aken  to  improve  reporting. 

Immunization  programs  have  been  fairly  successful  in  the 
ounties  having  public  health  nurses,  but  in  the  other  counties 
ery  little  has  been  done.   It  is  probably  not  possible  to  extend 
he  immunization  work  to  these  latter  counties  until  public  health 
-urses  are  provided. 

In  the  field  of  prevention  and  control  of  tuberculosis 
he  state  epidemiologist  does  only  a  limited  amount  of  work,  except 
or  recording  the  number  of  cases.  The  state  tuberculosis  associa- 
ion,  a  private  organization,  is  active  in  this  field  and  the 
pidemiologist  cooperates  with  the  control  programs  of  this  organl- 
ation.  It  would  probably  not  be  advisable  to  change  this  arrange- 
ent  at  the  present  time. 

The  state  board  of  health  does  not  conduct  any  venereal 
isease  clinics,  but  it  does  make  some  contributions  to  a  clinic 
perated  by  one  of  the  counties. 
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Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services; 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Program;   The  objective  of  the 
division  of  maternal  and  child  health  is  to  offer,  on  a  state-v/lde 
basis,  the  facilities  for  continuous  health  supervision  throughout 
pregnancy,  infancy,  and  childhood.   Considerable  emphasis  is  placed 
on  cooperative  relationships  with  all  progresslonal  and  lay  groups 
that  can  render  assistance  in  promoting  the  health  and  welfare  of 
nothers  and  children.   The  division  has  been  carrying  out  several 
studies  in  the  problems  of  maternal  and  child  health,  but  the  limi- 
tations of  staff  have  retarded  the  work. 

The  recent  addition  of  a  dentist  to  the  staff  to  promote 
iental  health  programs  for  children  should  materially  Improve  the 
3ervices  rendered  in  child  health. 

Nursing  Services:   The  director  of  the  public  health 
lursing  program  of  the  state  board  of  health  is  vinder  the  immediate 
mpervision  of  the  director  of  the  division  of  maternal  and  child 
lealth.   With  the  exception  of  the  orthopedic  nurses  who  devote 
.■"ull  time  to  the  work  v;ith  crippled  children,  the  board  employs 
imly  generalized  niirses.   There  have  been  only  four  of  these 
)rthopedic  nurses  to  cover  the  entire  state,  and  at  present  there 
.re  only  three  such  nurses.   They  are  responsible  directly  to  the 
.upervisor  of  nurses,  and  teach  the  generalized  nurses  to  perform 
he  specialized  duties  whenever  it  is  possible. 

The  number  of  public  health  nurses  in  the  state  may  be 
hown  as  follows; 


Employing  Agency 

County-;;- 

Boards  of  oducation-"- 

Motropolltan  life  Insurance  company 

Indian  service.  United  States  departm.ent 

of  interior 
Montana  tuberculosis  association 
Private  industry 

Total 


Number  of 
Nurses 


6 

1 
_i 


i 


^Including  those  in  which  state  participates  in  salary 
payment. 


The  supervisors  of  public  health  nursing  assistall  of 
aese  nurses,  at  least  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  have  immediate 
apervision  over  most  of  the  county  nurses  and  several  of  the  nurses 
:loyod  by  the  boards  of  education. 

■I 
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There  are  only  two  d.ictrir>f-  o/i„-» 
supervision  to  the  nurses  iS  the  ?ield  ^One^'^fT'"'  """^   «^^« 
advisory  nurses  supervises  directlv  thp  .,Jlt     I   n^f"^^^  district 
and  the  other  supervises  I3.   With  the %^.ff  °^.^^  °*^^^  "^^^«« 
tion  of  these  nurses,  this  does  not  n^r^??^''^^  geographic  loca- 
f.nother  district  advisory  nu?se  L  neeSed'   ''''^'"  supervision. 

chroushout'^the':oSS?y'?s"rela?fve°?v'n:w'''^'  J?"  "^^^^  conducted 
.robllm  in  securing  well  oualif I^^^n^r*  ^""^   ^^'^"^^  ^^  ^  difficult 
.re  furnishing  stjfenis  to  graduate ^nu?.°^fi*   '^°^'  °'   '^^^  '^^^^' 
:he  specialized  training  in^pShllc  health   klTflt   'k'^  ^°  T^^^^ 
wealth  is  also  supplyinf  some  moSeyfoJ  this  purpose  bS^duW 
she  present  year  is  offering  only  nine  stin^nrt^^  ?  '  .     ^^^ring 
i:ure  such  stipends  the  nursf  must  h?L  .n^?  J'.  ^"  °'''^^''   *°  ^°- 
mblic  health  education   Thi.^roSrv,^^®^^^  "^  P^^^  °^  her 
..ained  hy  many  staLsrbut'there  sLms^trbe  nf  dlff?"^"?^'"^"'  '"^^^- 
.|;ered  in  securing  an  adequate  n^abe?  of  ?r  a  Lees        *^  ""'°^" 

ervices  for  Crippled  Children! 

xceed  thn^S^n?'"'^^''*  allowances  for  services  for  crippled  children 
f  >!  1^?       !"'^  °*^®''  activity  carried  on  by  the  state  board 
5ho?^?   V!^""®^"?  P^-^lic  health  nursing.  A  total  of  $72,527  Is  pro- 
i^!^^r  ""^  crippled  children  services,  and  in  previous  years  the 
xpenditures  nave  been  in  excess  of  this  amount.  Approximately  one- 
aii  01  the  funds  are  provided  by  the  federal  government.  Most  of 
ne  expenditures  of  the  service  are  for  surgical  fees  and  hospitali- 
ation.   In  order  to  qualify  for  the  assistance  from  the  federal 
Dvernment,  the  program  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
i3et  federal  standards. 

All  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  who  render  service  in 
le  crippled  children  program,  except  the  director,  are  employed 
jirt  time  on  a  fee  basis.   It  is  not  the  practice  of  this  division 
3  keep  an  amount  of  the  total  fees  paid  to  each  physician  employed, 
i  tabulation  prepared  for  purposes  of  this  study  revealed  that  dur- 
■ig  the  fiscal  year  19kO-19i^.l  a  total  of  $17,095,911.  was  paid  to  five 
liysicians.   The  smallest  amoimt  paid  to  any  one  of  these  was 
>i-,995*17*  and  one  received  over  36,500.00. 
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It  seems  unreasonable  for  one  of  the  part-time  Dhvsiciana 
to  receive  $1,500  Juore  in  a  year  than  the  executive  officer  of  the 
board.   It  is  evident  that  the  charges  for  medical  and  surgical 
services  are  higher  than  the  state  should  have  to  pay  for  these 
services.   It  is  suggested  that  stricter  rules  be  adopted  govern- 
ing the  limits  on  fees;  that  a  current  account  be  keot  of  the  total 
fees  paid  to  each  physician  and  that  the  members  of  the  state  board 
of  health  and  the  persons  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  state 
funds  be  informed  of  the  amounts  of  these  payments. 

The  state  does  not  maintain  facilities  for  hospitalizing 
crippled  children.  Instead  these  services  are  rendered  by  private 
lospitals  on  a  fee  basis. 

aanitary  Engineering  Services; 

The  sanitary  engineering  activities  of  the  state  board  of 
lealth  are  restricted  primarily  to  water  and  sev/age  problems.   Tests 
ire  made  of  v/ater  samples  from  each  public  v/ater  supply  in  the  state 
it  least  once  a  year  and  from  some  sources  more  often.   Nearly  50 
)ercent  of  the  sources  of  supply  are  checked  monthly  and  some  v/eekly 
malyses  are  made. 

All  plans  for  public  water  and  sewage  disposal  plants  are 
ixarained  and  approved  before  construction  is  begun.   The  engineers 
)f  the  division  make  frequent  inspections  of  the  conditions  under 
7hich  such  plants  operate.   Portable  chlorination  equipment  for  use 
.n  emergencies  is  maintained  by  the  state  board  of  health.   Prob- 

ems  of  stream  pollution  are  also  investigated  by  the  engineering 

taff  of  the  division  of  water  and  sewage. 

■dministration  of  Food  and  Drugs  Laws; 

All  of  the  activities  of  the  state  board  of  health  in  the 
dministration  of  the  state  pure  food  and  drugs  laws  are  conducted 
y  the  division  of  food  and  drugs.   These  activities  consist  of 
ihree  principal  parts  -  issuing  licenses,  making  inspections,  and 
endue ting  laboratory  tests.   For  the  last  of  these,  samples  are 
ollected  in  the  field  and  are  subjected  to  detailed  analysis, 
he  laboratory  also  makes  tests  for  the  liquor  control  board  and 
he  department  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry. 

Each  establishment  of  one  of  the  following  types  must  se- 
ure  an  annual  license  from  the  state  board  of  health,  for  which  a 
36  of  $2  is  charged; 

Public  eating  places.  Including  lunch  stands  and  fountain 
lunches. 

Meat  markets  and  all  other  establishments  retailing  fresh 
meat  In  less  than  15  pound  lots. 
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Manufacturing  "bakeries  and  delicatessens. 

Soda  fountains,  ice  cream  parlors,  and  soft  drink  establish- 
nents.   (This  group  includes  pool  halls,  grocery  stores, 
service  stations,  and  all  other  places  of  business  v/here 
soft  drinks  are  consumed  on  the  premises,  either  directly 
from  the  bottle  or  by  individual  service.   It  also  includes 
establishments  retailing  beer  from  the  glass  or  bottle  for 
immediate  consxamption.  ) 

Bottling  works. 

Canneries. 

Tourist  camps  and  guest  lodges. 

In  addition  to  inspecting  the  establishments  that  are  re- 
tjuired  to  secure  licenses,  the  food  and  drugs  division  also  in- 
ipects  hotels.   Because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  nothing  is  being  done 
.n  mattress  inspection,  v/hich  is  authorized  by  a  recent  statute, 
'he  enforcement  of  food  and  drugs  laws  could  be  made  more  effective 
f  there  were  better  facilities  for  sanitary  inspection  in  the  local 
lealth  units  of  tho  state. 

The  laboratory  of  the  division  of  food  and  drugs  has  only 
me  employe,  but  'with  only  two  full-time  inspectors  in  the  field  it 
s  hard  to  conceive  of  enough  samples  being  sent  in  to  call  for 
ull-time  chemical  laboratory  services.   This  situation  probably 
annot  be  remedied  at  the  present  time  but  the  consolidation  of  all 
hemical  laboratory  work  under  the  board  of  health,  except  a  part 
f  that  done  in  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene,  should  result 
n  some  reduction  in  laboratory  costs. 


ndustrial  Hygiene; 

The  Industrial  hygiene  activities  of  the  state  board  of 
ealth  are  carried  out  by  the  industrial  hygiene  division  which  has 
een  operating  since  1959.   The  general  program  of  the  division  was 
2ll  planned,  and  seems  to  be  effectively  administered.   Before  any 
ontrol  measures  were  undertaken  the  Industrial  hazards  of  the 
tate  were  carefully  surveyed  to  determine  what  problenis  existed 
lad  how  they  might  be  solved.   With  this  survey  completed,  it  was 
len  possible  to  begin  the  work  of  eliminating  the  conditions  in- 
arious  to  the  health  of  the  employes  of  various  industries.  After 
le  industrial  hygiene  division  has  completed  its  initial  work  in 
ontrolling  industrial  hazards,  it  probably  will  not  be  necessary 
3  retain  as  large  a  staff  as  three  professional  employes  for  this 
'3rk. 
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Laboratories: 


I         There  are  four  separate  and  distinct  laboratories  in  the 
state  board  of  health.   The  hygienic  laboratory  is  regarded  as  an 
Independent  division,  but  the  divisions  of  water  and  sewage,  in- 
iustrial  hygiene,  and  food  and  drugs  all  have  separate  laboratory 
facilities.   The  hygienic  laboratory  does  all  of  the  bacteriological 
malyses  for  the  state  board  of  health.   The  laboratory  operated  by 
:he  federal  government  at  Hamilton  also  makes  a  large  number  of 
)acteriological  examinations  especially  in  the  diagnosis  of  Rocky 
lountain  spotted  fever,  and  a  good  deal  of  bacteriological  work  is 
lone  by  the  laboratory  of  the  livestock  sanitary  board. 

The  hygienic  laboratory  does  not  manufacture  any  serums 
nd  does  not  distribute  biologicals  for  use  by  physicians  in  the 
reatment  of  venereal  diseases.   Since  there  are  no  storage  facili- 
ies  available  for  such  biologicals,  the  contract  under  which  they 
re  purchased  provides  for  delivery  as  needed  for  distribution. 

ital  Statistics  Registration; 

The  registration  of  aU  births  and  deaths  is  the  primary 
esponsibility  of  the  state  bureau  of  vital  statistics.   In  con- 
ection  vv-ith  the  collection  of  this  basic  data,  the  bureau  also 
urnishes  essential  information  to  other  divisions  of  the  state 
oard  of  health  concerning  the  causes  of  deaths.   The  major  prob- 
ems  in  this  work  are  the  clerical  routines  involved  in  the  origi- 
al  recordings  and  the  subsequent  research  and  copying  required  in 
;aking  copies  of  these  records  available  to  those  requesting  them. 
^t  present,  this  latter  phase  of  the  registration  problem  is  par- 
icularly  Important. 

As  a  result  of  the  national  emergency,  there  has  been  a 
cemendous  increase  in  the  requests  for  certified  copies  of  birth 
ortificates.   Formerly  the  average  nuraber  of  such  requests  re- 
«3ived  each  week  was  approxiroately  100,  but  during  the  past  several 
nnths  the  weekly  rate  has  been  nearly  1,500.   The  only  means  now 
i/ailable  for  furnishing  such  copies  is  to  reproduce  them  on  a 
Vpev/riter  or  by  hand.   The  time  required  for  such  copying  has 
laltiplied  the  vital  statistics  work  to  such  an  extent  that  several 
fiditions  have  been  made  to  the  staff. 

It  is  recomj-.iended  in  another  report  of  this  series  that 
he   state  acquire  equipment  for  photographic  reproduction  work  to 
h   used  jointly  by  several  state  agencies.   It  should  be  made  avail- 
£)le  as  soon  as  possible.   The  use  of  such  equipment  should  result 
ii  considerable  savings  in  the  operation  of  the  bureau  of  vital 
£;atistics,  besides  insuring  far  greater  accuracy. 
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Location  of  Offices: 

Probably  the  most  serious  handicap  to  the  effective 
operation  of  the  board  of  health  is  the  lack  of  adequate  office 
space.   The  division  of  industrial  hygiene  is  well  provided  with 
space  and  equipment,  but  the  employes  of  the  other  divisions  are 
crowded  to  such  an  extent  that  they  interfere  with  one  another's 
work.   The  division  of  services  for  crippled  children  is  housed 
with  the  state  department  of  public  welfare  because  of  the  lack  of 
space  in  the  board  of  health  building. 

Some  Improvements  coixLd  be  made  in  the  arrangement  of 
equipment  in  the  present  quarters,  but  the  fundamental  difficulty 
is  the  small  amount  of  space  available.   The  average  space  for  each 
employe  is  only  about  85  square  feet,  and  this  Includes  the  area 
occupied  by  files  and  laboratory  equipment.   As  soon  as  possible 
the  first  floor  of  the  state  board  of  health  building,  now  occupied 
by  the  industrial  accident  board,  should  be  made  available  to  the 
state  board  of  health.   This  additional  space  v^ould  not  be  exces- 
sive for  the  present  staff.   The  building  occupied  by  the  Indus- 
trial hygiene  division  has  recently  been  renovated  and  equipped  for 
this  division.   It  would  seem  Inadvisable  to  change  that  arrangement 
at  the  present  time.   However,  the  division  of  services  for  crippled 
children  should  be  housed  with  the  other  divisions. 

Local  Health  Units; 

Basic  Relationships  of  State  and  Local  Health  Units;   Al- 
though this  report  is  not  based  on  any  detailed  study  of  public 
health  services  rendered  by  the  counties  and  cities  of  Montana,  no 
report  on  the  work  of  the  state  board  of  health  would  be  complete 
without  some  discussion  of  the  activities  of  local  governmental 
units  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

Basically  a  state  public  health  agency  should  never  en- 
deavor to  be  much  more  than  a  coordinating  and  supervising  agency 
for  services  rendered  in  the  individual  communities  of  the  state. 
Regardless  of  whether  the  local  services  are  paid  for  by  the  state 
or  by  local  political  subdivisions,  they  can  only  be  effective  if 
they  are  carried  on  in  the  local  communities  by  employes  working 
full  time  in  residence  in  the  particular  areas  where  the  services 
are  rendered. 

The  local  provisions  for  public  health  work,  therefore, 
assume  greater  Importance  in  the  consideration  of  the  work  of  the 
3tate  board  of  health,  than  do  local  services  in  almost  any  other 
'ield  in  connection  with  the  corresponding  state  services. 


i 
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County   and  City  Health  Units:      There   Is   established,   by 
statute,    in  each  county   a  board  of  health  comprising   the  board  of 
county  coiranis si oners   and   one  physician  legally   authorized   to   prac- 
tice medicine   and   surgery   in  the    state.      The   physician   is   chosen  by 
the   county   comraissi oners    and   is  designated   as    the   county  health  of- 
ficer.     In  case   the  board  of   county  commissioners  fails  or  refuses 
to  appoint   such  a  county  health  officer,    the   state  board  of  health 
is  empowered  to  make    the   appointment. 

The    statutes   also  provide    that  each  incorporated  city  or 
town  in  the   state  must  have   a  local  board  of  health  composed  of 
three  members.      The  board  is   selected  by   the  municipal   authorities 
and  one   of   the  members  must  be   a  physician.      The    section  of   the 
statute   is  not   entirely   clear,    but  it   is   the   apparent   intent       that 
the   secretary   of  the   local  board  is   to  be    the   city  health  officer. 
The   state  board  of  health  m.ay  appoint  a  municipal  health  officer   in 
case   one   is  not    selected  by  the   city  authorities. 

An  incorporated   city  or    town  of  less    than   5,000  population 
may  place    the  municipality  under   the  authority  of   the   county  board 
of  health  by  informing   the   state  board  of  health  and   the   county 
board  of   such  intention.      Such  city,    however,   must   continue    to   pay 
the  expenses   of  the   public  health  work   carried  on   in   the  corporate 
limits. 

Most   of   the   county  and  city  public  health  officers  in   the 
state   serve   on   a  part-time  basis.      The   most   coimnon   salary  received 
for   this   part-time   service   is  $50   a  month.      A   survey  conducted  by 
the  state  board  of  health  in  1959   showed   that    the   amount  paid  out 
by  coxonties   and   cities   for   these   part-time   health  officers  was 
$40,14.911,      This   amount   included  some   travel   allowances  but  for  most 
units   only  the    salary  vi^as  reported.      It   seems   reasonable   to  esti- 
mate  that   at  least   $50,000  vas   paid  out   for   part-time,  public  health 
units  in   the   state  during  1959 • 

The  full-time   public  health  organizations  in   the    state 
have  been  established  by   the   consolidation   of   the   county  and  city 
units.      This   has  been  accomplished  by  having  both   the    county  and 
city  health  boards   appoint   the    same    public   health  officer,    and  each 
governmental   unit   shares  the    expenses.      The    counties   in  which  full- 
time  public  health  units   operate   are  as  follows: 

Cascade 

Fergus 

Gallatin 

Lewis    and  Clark 

Missoula 

■fe 

■^  The    staff   of   the    state  board  of  health  has  done   a   great 

leal  of  work  in   the    establishment   of  full-time  units   on  this  basis, 
)ut   the   difficulties    inherent  in    the    system  have   considerably  re- 
;arded  the   development   of   organizations   of  this  kind  throughout   the 
5tate. 
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Need  for  Full -Time    Local   Public   Health  Units;      One   of   the 
most   Important  lessons    to  be   learned  from  a   study   of   the   develop- 
ment  of  public  health  in   the  United   States   is    that  public   health 
functions  can  not  be   successfully  administered  by  a  part-time  public 
health  officer.      It  has  been  found  throughout   the   country   that   the 
average   practicing  physician  who   tries   to   serve   as   a  part-time 
public  health  officer  has  neither   the    time,    training,    nor   inclina- 
tion to   carry  out   an  extensive  public   health  program.      Usually  lit- 
tle has  been   accomplished  in  public  health  by  governmental  units 
until   the   activities  were   placed  on  a  full-time  basis. 

The  results  being  obtained  in   the   development   of  public 
health  programs   in  Montana   are   similar    to   those   of  other   states. 
The  real  public   health  work   in   the   state   is  being  done  bv   those   de- 
voting full    time   to    this   activity. 

The   greatest  weakness  in  the   public  health  program  in 
Montana   is   the   lack  of  local  full-time  public  health  units   through 
which   the    state  board  of  health  can  carry  on  its  v/ork.      The  most 
constructive   contribution  that   can  be  made   to  public  health  in  this 
state  will  be    the   enactment  of  necessary  legislation  which  will   en- 
able  the   state  board  of  health   to  establish  full-time   local   public 
health  units.      If   adequate  public   health   services  were   furnished 
locally  for    the    entire   state,    the   activities   of    the   state   agency 
in  many  fields   could  be   confined  to    the  general    supervision  and 
assistance   of   these  local  units. 

District   Public   Health  Units:      The   establishment   of  a 
full-time  public  health  unit  in   each  county  of    the    state  would  be 
impracticable.      A  full-time   public  health  vmit   can  hardly  be    justi- 
fied where    there    is   a   population  of   less   than  10,000  persons.      There 
are   six   counties   in  Montana   that   have   a   pop\ilation  of  20,000  or  more 
and  only  I7    counties   have   a  population  of  10,000  or  more.      This 
neans    that  of    the   56   counties  probably  only  I7   could   justify  a  full- 
time  public  health  vmit. 

In   order    to   provide   adequate   public   health  facilities   for 
ill   sections   of   the  state,    there  must  be   some  means   of   enabling 
counties    to   cooperate    in    the    establishment   of   local  public  health 
inlts.      This    same   problem  has  been   encountered  by  most   of   the    states, 
/hile    the   local   prejudice   against   crossing  county  harries  has  been 
lifficiilt   to   overcome,    some   of  the  western  states   and   also    some  of 
;he  more   populous   eastern   states  have  made    some   excellent  progress 
.n  promoting  arrangements  for  inter-county  cooperation  in  public 
lealth  activities. 
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It  has  been  found  that  the  best  plan  for  this  inter-county 
cooperation  is  the  creation  of  districts  under  the  control  of  a 
state  agency.   The  medical  director  of  the  district  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  board  of  health  and  administratively  respon- 
sible to  this  board.   The  technique  of  using  district  advisory 
boards  to  create  and  promote  local  interest  in  public  health  has 
been  effective,  but  these  boards  should  not  be  given  administra- 
tive power  and  responsibility.   The  cost  of  operating  the  public 
health  district  should  be  shared  on  the  basis  of  population  by  each 
county  comprising  the  district.   The  state  and  federal  governments 
may  also  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  district  public  health 
unit. 

The  state  board  of  health  should  be  authorized  and  em- 
pov/ered  by  the  legislature  to  create  district  public  health  units 
under  its  direction  and  to  abolish  all  other  local  public  health 
agencies  in  such  district.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine 
the  exact  nTomber  of  such  districts  that  should  be  established. 
This  is  a  problem  to  be  worked  out  by  the  state  board  of  health 
after  a  thorough  investigation  and  study  of  all  of  the  factors  in- 
volved.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  board  to  proceed  with  great 
care  in  the  establishment  of  districts.   Public  health  activities 
to  be  effective  must  receive  the  full  support  of  the  local  people 
who  are  affected  by  them.   A  public  health  program  cannot  be  forced 
on  a  population  unsympathetic  to  its  objectives  or  methods. 

In  addition  to  granting  the  state  board  of  health  author- 
ity to  establish  districts  comprising  tv/o  or  more  co\anties,  the 
board  should  also  be  empowered  to  consolidate,  under  its  direction, 
the  public  health  \init  of  any  county  with  all  municipal  units  in 
the  county.   It  would  probably  be  v;ell  to  retain  the  local  public 
health  boards  but  only  on  an  advisory  basis  v/ithout  administrative 
power  or  responsibility. 

'.ontana   State  Board   of  Bntomologyt 

The  Montana   state  board  of   entomology   comprises    the   ex- 
3cutlve  officer   of    the   state  board  of  health  as   chairman,    the   ex- 
icutive   officer   of  the    livestock  sanitary  board,    and  the   state 
entomologist,    all    serving  ex   officio.      The  board  was   created  by 
:he  legislature    in   I913." 

*  The  primary  function  of   this  board  has  been  to   study  the 

?ocky  Mountain"  spotted  fever   problem  and   to   institute   control  raea- 
iures.      The  board  has   also   engaged  in   the  investigation  of  other 
liseases    spread  by  rodents.      The  work  of   the  board  has  been   out- 
itanding   and  a  great   deal   has  been   accomplished   through  its   efforts, 
(ov/ever,    there   is  no   longer  much  work  for   it   to   perform.      The   ap- 
ropriation   for    the  board  is    only  $500  for   each  fiscal  year  of   the 
urrent  biennlum. 
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Receipts   and  Expenditvires; 

Prior   to    the  beginning  of   the   current   fiscal  year,    all 
money   collected  by   the    state  board  of   health  from  licenses   and 
fees  was  deposited  in  a  revolving  fund  and  expended  without   specific 
legislative   appropriation.      This  fund,   however,    was   abolished  as   of 
July  1,    19^1.      The  receipts   of   the    state  board  of  health  revolving 
f\and  during   the  fiscal   year  19i|.0-19ij-l  were   as   follows: 


Source 

Food  and  drug  licenses 
Vital   statistic   fees 
Water   fees 
Sale    of   vaccines 
Pines   and  refunds 

Total 


Amount 

$12,838.20 

10,676.17 

11,065.00 

272.70 

15.00 

$27,887.07 


The  federal   funds   allocated   to  Montana  for  public   health 
purposes   during  19l+0-19i|l    and  the   balances   in   the    funds   as   of 
June   30,    19ll-l  n^ay  be    sumjiiarized   as   follows: 


I 


Type   of  Fund 

Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Fund  A 
Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Fiind  B 
United  States  Public  Health 

Service,  Title  VI 
United  States  Public  Health 

Service,  Venereal  Disease 
Crippled  Children 

Total 


Received 

$  32,600.00 
27,065.00 

69,181.00 

8,061.60 


$l8l,75i4-.60    $1^7,133.51 


Balance   as   of 
June   30,    191l1 

$   5.690.56 
I9,5i^2.7i 

15,018.26 
6,881.98 


The    total   expenditures  for  full-time   public  health  units 
in  the  state  during  the    fiscal  year   19l|-0-19i4-l  were   as   follows: 
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The  division  of  services  for  crippled  children  was  a  part 
of  the  state  department  of  nublic  welfare  during  this  period,  but 
the  expenditures  of  the  division  have  been  added  to  the  expenditure 
statement  of  the  state  board  of  health. 

The  appropriations  from  the  general  fund  for  the  state 
board  of  health  for  each  fiscal  year  of  the  current  biennivim  are 
as  follows: 

Purpose 

Board  of  health 

For  salaries  fixed  by  law  $ 

For  salaries  not  fixed  by  lav/ 
For  capital,  repairs,  and  replacements 
For  operation 
Child  welfare  division 
Industrial  hygiene  division 
For  crippled  children 
For  general  contingencies 

(For  the  use  of  the  board  of  health  and 
child  v/elfare  division  in  lieu  of 
former  fees  and  earnings  as  salaries 
I  and  expenses.)  20,000 

Total  appropriations  $113,800 

The  total  state  appropriations  for  each  year  of  the  cur- 
rent biennium  are  approximately  equal  to  the  total  state  expendi- 
tures during  19i^O-19l|.l. 

Value  and  Cost  of  Services  Rendered; 

The  improvement  of  the  health  of  its  citizens  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  a  fundamental  obligation  of  the  state,  and  the  work  that 
can  be  done  in  this  field  is  almost  unlimited  in  scope.   The  princi- 
pal limitations  on  the  extension  of  governmental  activities  in  the 
promotion  of  public  health  are  those  imposed  by  the  economical  re- 
sources of  the  citizens  and  their  willingness  to  accept  the  public 
health  program. 

One  basis  used  rathor  generally  by  public  health  people 
as  a  measure  is  that  a  per  capita  cost  of  one  dollar  for  public 
health  is  not  excessive,  and  at  the  same  time  should  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  governmental  agency  to  render  reasonably  effective 
service.   The  total  amount  expended  in  Montana  for  all  types  of 
public  health  activities  cannot  be  readily  determined,  but  the  per 
capita  cost  is  estimated  to  bo  nearly  56  cents.   This  includes  the 
oxponditures  of  the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  but  ex- 
cludes the  amounts  expended  for  crlnoled  children  services.   The 
3cr  capita  cost  for  public  health  in  the  state  cannot  bo  considered 
excessive. 
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The  ultimate  goal   of  the    state  board  of  health   should  be 
the   establishment   of  local  health  agencies   of   optimum  size   on  a 
full-time  basis,    covering   the   entire   state,    and  using  the   co\inty 
or  a  district   composed  of   several    counties   as   the  unit   of   organi- 
zation.     When   this    point   is  finally  reached,    the   direct  work   of   the 
board  can  be  reduced,    in  all  except   a  few   fields,    to    that   of 
rendering  advisory  and  supervisory   service   to   the  local  units. 
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Sxxmmary  of  Recommendations; 

The  recommendations  expressed  or  Implied  in  this  report 
may  be  sijimnarlzed  as  follows: 

Recommendations  Not  Requiring  Legislation: 

(1)  That,  in  order  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  nature  of  his 

duties  and  responsibilities,  the  title  executive  officer 
be  used  to  refer  to  the  position  now  known  as  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  health. 

(2)  That,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  service,  the  divi- 

sions of  maternal  and  child  health  and  services  for 
crippled  children  be  consolidated. 

(3)  That,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  organization  units 

from  eight  to  four  and  to  provide  a  well-integrated 
public  health  program,  the  state  board  of  health  in 
selecting  personnel  and  planning  office  space  strive 
to  make  possible  the  internal  organization  of  the  staff 
to  consist  of  the  following  units: 

Office  of  the  executive  officer 
Division  of  medical  services 
Division  of  public  health  engineering 
Division  of  laboratories 
Division  of  vital  statistics 

(i|)  That,  in  order  to  improve  the  service,  another  district 
advisory  nurse  be  secured  as  soon  as  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

(5)  That,  in  order  to  improve  the  nursing  and  medical  service, 

consideration  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  discontinu- 
ing the  service  now  rendered  by  education  specialists 
and  using  the  money  thus  saved  for  the  employment  of 
additional  nursing  and  medical  personnel. 

(6)  '•'^hat,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  stricter  rules  be 
adopted  governing  limits  on  fees  paid  to  orthopedic 
physicians  and  surgeons;  that  a  current  account  be  kept 
of  the  total  fees  paid  each  physician;  and  that  a  list 
of  such  total  payments  be  prepared  for  members  of  the 
state  board  of  health  and  persons  responsible  for  the 
expenditure  of  state  funds. 
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(7)  That,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  consideration  be  given 

to  conducting  the  industrial  hygiene  program  with  a 
smaller  number  of  professional  employes  after  the  initial 
control  measures  have  been  completed. 

(8)  That,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  the  state  board  of 

health  participate  v/ith  other  state  agencies  in  the 
purchase  of  photographic  reproduction  equipment  for 
the  joint  use  of  these  agencies;  and  that  such  equip- 
ment be  made  available  inmediately. 

(9)  That,  for  purposes  of  improving  the  service,  the  first 

floor  of  the  state  board  of  health  building  be  made 
available  as  soon  as  possible  for  use  by  the  staff  of 
the  board. 

(10)  That,  in  order  to  improve  the  service,  the  division  of 

services  for  crippled  children  be  moved  from  the  of- 
fices of  the  state  department  of  public  welfare  to 
the  state  board  of  health  building  as  soon  as  space 
is  available. 

Recommendations  Requiring  Legislation; 

(11)  That  the  statutes  be  amended  to  permit  the  internal 

organization  of  the   staff  to  be  only  four  divisions, 
namely,  the  division  of  medical  services,  the  divi- 
sion of  public  health  engineering,  the  division  of 
laboratories,  and  the  division  of  vital  statistics: 
and  that  all  ex  officio  designations  be  eliminated. 

(12)  That  necessary  legislation  be  enacted  to  permit  formal, 

rather  than  makeshift,  consolidation  of  city  and  covin ty 
public  health  agencies  into  county  \anits. 

(13)  That  the  state  board  of  health  be  authorized  and  em- 
pov;ered  by  the  legislature  to  create,  under  its  direc- 
tion, district  public  health  units  comprising  two  or 
more  counties  and  to  abolish  all  other  public  health 
agencies  in  such  district. 

{ik)   That,  where  full-time  units  are  established,  local  boards 
of  health  be  retained  only  as  advisory  boards;  and  that 
all  administrative  power  and  responsibility  be  assigned 
to  the  state  board  of  health  in  such  cases. 
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REPORT  ON 
INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARD 


Introduction; 

The  industrial  accident  board  was  created  "by  the  legis- 
lative assembly  in  1915'   The  board  consists  of  three  members  - 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry  and  the 
state  auditor,  both  ex  officio,  and  one  member  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  a  term  of  four  years.   The  ex-offlcio  members  serve 
without  compensation,  but  the  appointed  member  receives  a  salary 
of  $5,000  a  year. 

The  statutes  provide  that  the  appointed  member  cannot 
be  removed  during  his  term  except  for  cause  and  after  a  hearing 
before  the  remaining  members  of  the  board  at  v/hlch  both  of  the 
remaining  members  of  the  board  must  concur  in  the  removal. 

The  law  further  provides  tliat  the  appointed  member  shall 
be  the  chairman  and  that  the  board  shall  elect  one  of  its  members 
as  treasurer.   The  treasurer  is  bonded  in  the  amount  of  $50^000 
and  the  other  two  members  are  bonded  for  $15,000  each. 


Functions  and  Activities: 


are : 


The  major  functions  of  the  industrial  accident  board 

To  operate  a  state-owned  and  controlled  workmen's  compensa- 
tion insurance  business. 

To  supervise  the  adjustment  of  all  v/orkmen's  compensation 
claims  In  the  state. 

To  hold  hearings  and  render  decisions  in  cases  of  contro- 
versy between  employers  and  employes,  or  between  employes 
and  insurance  companies,  as  to  the  amount  of  workmen's 
compensation  for  any  accident. 

To  administer  the  safety  inspection  laws  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding the  Inspection  of  metal  mines,  coal  mines,  and 
boilers. 

To  collect  and  file  all  compensation  insurance  policies. 

To  register  all  aliens  employed  in  the  state. 

To  administer  the  volunteer  firemen's  compensation  fimd. 
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Under  state  law  an  employer  of  labor  may  carry  self 
insurance  (Class  I),  may  insure  vdth  any  insurance  company  li- 
censed to  do  business  in  the  state  (Class  II),  or  may  insure  v/ith 
the  Industrial  accident  board  of  the  state. 

The  volume  of  business  written  by  the  industrial  acci- 
dent board  since  its  Inception  has  increased  until  the  receipts 
from  premiums  on  policies  amounted  to  $1,214.1,569.01  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  50,  I9I1.I,  and  the  expenditures  for  compensa- 
tion amounted  to  $1,229, 5l6.0i^L.   In  addition  to  the  operation  of 
the  state-owned  insurance  business,  the  board,  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  ISkl,    supervised  the  payment  of  claims  by  self  insurers 
and  insurance  companies  In  the  amount  of  $698,114.6.23  and  ^18)4., 856.36. 
respectively. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  50,  1939,  a  total  of  10,176 
accidents  were  reported,  of  which  63  were  fatal.   In  the  same 
period  2,913  claims  for  compensation  were  allov/ed.   In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  I9I4.O,  a  total  of  11,557  accidents  occurred,  of 
#iich  70  were  fatal,  and  3»255  f^^lalms  for  compensation  were  allowed. 

The  board  has  no  record  of  the  total  number  of  employes 
in  the  state  Insured  under  the  three  alternate  plans,  nor  does  it 
have  any  record  of  the  total  payrolls  of  the  insured  employers. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  determine  what  percentage  of  the 
total  compensation  insuranr^e  business  of  the  state  is  vn?itten  by 
the  board.   There  are  50  self  insurers,  1,032  employers  covered 
by  policies  written  by  Insurance  companies,  and  3>783  employers 
insured  v/ith  the  industrial  accident  board.   Aside  from  the  self 
insurers,  v/ho  comprise  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  the  state, 
the  board  probably  carries  about  80  percent  of  all  other  compensa- 
tion Insurance. 

During  the  year  ended  June  50,  19^1*  the  chairman  of  the 
board  held  95  formal  hearings  on  controversial  compensation  cases. 
In  each  case  testimony  was  taken  and  in  most  cases  this  was  tran- 
scribed.  Formal  decisions  were  handed  down  in  all  of  these  cases. 
All  decisions  of  the  chairman  acting  in  a  quasi-judicial  capacity 
must  be  concurred  in  by  at  least  one  other  member  of  the  board. 
Any  compensation  case  may  be  appealed  to  the  courts,  but  it  is 
reported  that  appeals  are  seldom  taken. 

The  law  makes  it  possible  to  charge  the  insurers  with 
the  cost  of  hearings  before  the  board.   Hov/ever,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  board  to  absorb  these  costs  in  the  operation  ex- 
penses of  the  department. 

Organization  and  Staff; 

|i 

The  chairman  of  the  board  is  the  only  member  who  can 
give  full  time  to  the  v/ork  of  the  board.   In  consequence  he  has 
assumed  practically  full  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 
agency,  and  acts  as  its  adininlstrative  head. 
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The  follov^lng  tabulation  shows  the  organization  and 
staff  of  the  industrial  accident  board  as  it  existed  in  the  first 
half  of  November  19l|.l.   The  indentations  indicate  lines  of  author- 
ity and  responsibility. 


Title  of  Position 

Chairman,  industrial  accident  board 
Clerk  -  bureau  of  safety 
Policy  clerk 
Quartz  mine  inspector 
Coal  mine  inspector 
State  boiler  inspector 
State  safety  Inspector 

Secretary 

Stenographer  to  secretary 

Chief  accountant 
Bookkeeper 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Traveling  auditor 

Assistant  secretary  and  reporter 
Statistician 
Stenographer  and  receptionist 

Chief  file  clerk 
File  clerk 

Total 


Number  of 
Positions 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
_J. 
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Salary 

Rate 

$5,000 

2,100 

1,560 

2,700 
5,000 
2,700 
2,700 

5,000 

i,68o 

3,000 
1,800 
1,500 
1,500 
2,1+00 

2,1+00 
1,500 
1,500 

1,920 
1,500 


The  six  inspectors  are  continuously  in  the  field  leaving 
a  total  of  16  employes  to  carry  on  the  detail  work  of  the  office. 
The  traveling  auditor  from  time  to  time  is  assigned  to  duties  in 
the  office  and  his  regular  assignment  of  checking  payrolls  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  for  calculation  of  premiums  suffers  while  he 
is  engaged  in  other  work.   The  checking  of  payrolls  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  neglected.   If  it  is  neglected,  the  industrial  accident 
board  may  easily  lose  some  of  its  earned  premiums  through  falsifi- 
cation of  payrolls  submitted  to  it. 


Insurance  Rates; 

Determination  of  Rates;   The  statutes  establish  27 
classiflca'Eions  of  compensation  Insurance  to  be  carried  under  the 
state  plan  and  set  a  rate  for  each.   However,  in  another  section 
of  the  laws  the  industrial  accident  board  is  given  "full  power ^ and 
authority  to  rearrange,  revise,  add  to,  take  from,  change,  modify, 
increase  or  decrease,  any  classification. . .as  in  its  judgment  or 
experience  may  be  necessary  or  expedient " 
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The  board  has  used  its  discretion  in  establishing  classi- 
fications and  rates  and  now  has  I77  classifications  with  a  rate 
for  each.   At  two-year  intervals  the  board  checks  the  annual  pre- 
miums received  and  the  annual  disbursements  made  for  each  classifi- 
cation; averages  the  costs  over  a  period  of  three  years;  allows  a 
factor  of  safety;  and,  if  there  is" any  considerable  difference  be- 
tv/een  the  premiiiras  received  and  the  disbursements  made,  adjusts 
the  rates  for  future  business. 

The  board  is  to  bo  congratulated  on  its  attempt  to  ad- 
just premium  rates  equitably.   HoVk'ever,  one  factor  of  error  appears 
in  the  calculations  which  may  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
accuracy  of  rates.   There  is,  in  fact,  no  possible  equation  for 
arriving  at  equitable  rates  through  comparison  of  premium  receipts 
of  one  year  and  the  disbursements  for  claims  in  that  year.   In 
many  cases  payments  of  claims  extend  over  several  years,  and  it 
v/ould  be  entirely  possible  to  have  no  premium  received  in  any  one 
year  and  still  have  legitimate  disbursements  for  liabilities  of 
previous  years. 

The  correct  basis  for  fixing  rates  on  this  type  of  in- 
surance is  to  treat  each  period  covered  by  the  insurance  as  a 
separate  entity.   The  premiums  paid  for  coverage  during  any  period 
should  be  sufficient  to  set  up  adequate  reserves  against  all  lia- 
bilities for  accidents  incurred  during  that  period,  regardless  of 
when  payment  is  made  on  the  claims  arising  from  such  accidents. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  board  revise  its  method  of 
calculating  premium  rates  to  reflect  more  accurately  the  actual 
omrued  obligations  incurred  against  the  premiums  collected  for  the 
periods  in  which  the  obligations  arise. 

Rate  Penalties  for  Careless  Management;   The  law  gives 
the  board  the  right  in~cases  of  poor  or  careless  management  to  ad- 
vance the  premium  rate  fifty  percent  over  the  standard  rate  for 
the  classification.   The  board  does  not  use  this  provision  of  the 
law  and  as  a  result  some  employers  in  a  classification,  by  reason 
of  excessive  accidents,  are  responsible  for  penalizing  all  em- 
ployers in  the  classification  through  a  higher  premium  rate  for 
the  classification  than  v;ould  be  normally  required.   Private  in- 
surance companies  have  the  right  to,  and  do,  refuse  to  v/rite  poli- 
cies for  this  type  of  employer.   The  industrial  accident  board  has 
no  such  right  and  must  v/rite  the  insurance.   In  fairness  to  other 
employers  in  the  classification  it  is  suggested  that  the  law  be 
amended  to  permit  the  board  to  charge  higher  rates  than  the  stand- 
ard for  a  particular  classification  when  the  accident  experience 
reveals  that  a  particular  employer  has  not  taken  proper  safety 
,  precautions. 
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Safety  and  Other  Inspections; 

The  law  requires  that  every  plane  of  employment  defined 
as  hazardous  "shall  be  inspected  at  least  once  during  each  year  by 
an  inspector  or  examiner  appointed  by  the  board."   A  fee  of  five 
cents  for  each  thousand  dollars  of  annual  payroll  is  charged  the 
employer  for  this  inspection,  with  a  minimum  fee  of  five  dollars. 
Pees  are  also  provided  for  reinspections . 

The  board  has  the  power  under  the  law,    "to  declare  and 
prescribe  such  safety  devices,  safeguards,  or  other  means  or 
methods  of  protection  as  are  well  adapted  to  render  employes  and 
places  of  employment  safe." 

In  addition  to  safety  inspection  of  industries,  the 
board  is  specifically  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  annual  safety 
inspections  of  all  quartz  and  coal  mines  in  the  state.   The  board, 
through  its  boiler  inspectors,  inspects  boilers  annually  and  new 
boilers  at  the  time  of  installations  and  issues  licenses  for  the 
operation  of  such  boilers.   It  also  issues  licenses  to  operators 
of  boilers. 

It  is  impossible  from  the  data  available  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  safety  inspection  v;ork.   It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that,  even  though  there  are  more  employes 
covered  by  self  insurance  than  by  either  insurance  company  poli- 
cies or  by  insurance  carried  with  the  Industrial  accident  board, 
deaths  and  accidents  are  rarer  with  the  self  insurers  than  with 
either  of  the  other  groups.   This  does  not  speak  v/ell  for  the  in- 
spection work. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  deaths  re- 
sulting from  industrial  accidents  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ended  June  JO,  1935  to  19^0.   The  tabulation  also  shows  under 
v;hat  insurance  coverage  the  deaths  occurred. 

Self 
Year  Insured 

1955  10 

1936  27 

1957  ^5 

1958  1+0 

1959  26 
19I4.0  29 


Insurance 

Industrial 

Companies 

Accident 

Board 

Coverage 

Coverage 

Total 

11 

kk 

65 

I 

59 

93 

11 

103 

k 

90 

3k 

65 

6 

35 

70 

follows : 


The  accidents  reported  for  the  same  periods  were  as 
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Insurance  Industrial 

Self  Companies  Accident  Board 

Year       Insurance     Coverage  Coverage Total 

1935  85};       2,L5l+       7,538  10,630 

1936  1,671;        2,1^.89        7,7^1  11,901; 

1937  2,262       2,035       ^,590  12,685 


1938  2,237       2,065       7,463       11,767 

1939  1,282         2,1^1         ^,765         10,176 

191^.0  i,61;2  l,9l4i  7,971  11,557 

The  experfence  of  the  insurance  companies  may  be  safely- 
thrown  out  of  any  comparison  for  the  reason  that  their  coverage 
is  small.   Hov;ever,  it  is  evident  from  the  two  tabulations  shov/n 
above  that  the  self  insurers  have  neither  the  relative  number  of 
deaths  nor  accidents  that  the  risks  covered  by  the  industrial  ac- 
cident board  do.   The  reason  for  this  condition  is  apparent.   The 
self  insurers  are  the  large  industries  of  the  state  and  they  find 
it  true  economy  to  install  and  operate  all  the  safety  devices 
necessary.   The  smaller  Industries  covered  by  policies  v/ith  the 
board  shift  their  responsibility  for  accidents  to  the  board.   The 
large  self  insurers  carry  safety  inspectors  on  their  payrolls,  as 
a  means  of  eliminating  preventable  accidents.   The  small  indus- 
tries rely  on  the  inspectors  of  the  board  for  this  important  work. 

Considerable  time  of  the  inspectors  is  devoted  to  in- 
spection of  the  plants  and  mines  of  the  self  insurers,  who  employ 
men  themselves  for  the  same  purpose.   It  is  probable  that,  if 
less  time  were  given  to  this  type  of  inspection  and  more  time 
spent  on  the  smaller  enterprises,  the  number  of  accidents  and 
deaths  could  be  decreased. 

It  is  recommended  that  safety  inspection  be  vigorously 
pursued  and  that  full  use  be  made  of  the  lav/  to  compel  the  in- 
stallation of  safety  devices  where  they  are  deemed  necessary  by 
the  inspectors. 

Procedvire  for  Collection  of  Premiums; 

The  procedure  for  making  monthly  premium  collections 
entails  the  sending  of  a  prescribed  payroll  form  to  each  employer 
insured  v/ith  the  industrial  accident  board.   The  employer  fills  in 
the  payroll  form  and  returns  it  to  the  board.   The  board  then  cal- 
culates the  amount  of  premium  due  and  sends  the  employer  a  bill 
for  this  amount.   The  employer  remits,  usually  by  check,  and  the 
board  acknowledges  the  payment  by  a  receipt. 

This  procedure  requires  three  mailings  a  month  to  each 
\   employer  at  a  total  annual  postage  cost  of  about  £3,700.   The 
!  timing  of  the  various  steps  in  the  collection  of  premiums  is  such 
;  that  it  is  probable  the  payroll  form  could  be  enclosed  with  the 
i  bill  for  the  premiiom.   About  $2,500  of  this  expense  could  be 
eliminated  if  these  two  mailings  could  be  combined  in  one,  and  if 
the  receipt  mailing  were  entirely  eliminated.   The  duplicate  of 
the  receipt  form  is  now  used  for  posting. 
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Financial  Operations; 


Funds:   The  Industrial  accident  board  carries  three 
funds:   the  industrial  accident  fund,  the  industrial  administra- 
tion fund,  and  the  volunteer  firemen's  compensation  fund. 

All  premium  payments  are  deposited  in  the  Industrial  ac- 
cident fund  and  all  payments  of  accident  claims  are  made  from  this 
fund. 

The  industrial  administration  fund  is  made  up  of  an 
annual  appropriation  transferred  from  the  general  fund  and  all 
receipts  of  the  board,  exclusive  of  premium  payments. 

The  following  tabulation  shovifs  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  industrial  administration  fund,  as  reported  by  the 
board,  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  19^0*  and  June  30,  I9I1.I : 

Year  Ended         Year  Ended 
June  30,  19I1O      June  50,  191^1 
Receipts : 

From  general  fund  of  the  state   $[j.0,000.00         $I|.0,000.00 
From  license  fees.  Inspection 
fees,  filing  fees,  and  mis- 
cellaneous sources  33,6ij.7'13         3k}h^3  -^3 

Total  receipts  $75, 61^7.15         $7i|,J4.15 .  65 

Expenditures  72,711.23         7i^,  17^^.66 

Balance  $ 933.90,         $   21^0 .  99 

Industrial  Accident  Fund;  The  following  tabulation 
shows  the  deposits  and  wlthdrav;als  of  the  Industrial  accident 
fund  in  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  193^,  to  June  3O,  19ij.O; 

Year 

Ended 

June  30  PremliJins  Claims  Paid 

1956  $1,005,779.17  $^  ??S'^S'n^ 

1937  1,206,931.11  1,167,006.95 

193^  l,258,6k3.67  1,159,561.16 

1939  l,0&2, 587.32  l,l76,56Q.i|6 

191^0  1,214,569.01  1,229,516.01^ 

A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  fund  as  of  October ^31. 
19[|.l,  was  specially  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  for  this 
report.   The  statement  follows; 
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Assets : 

Cash  and  investments  $1,  006,  I90  .I|.9 

Present  liabilities: 

Actual  fatal  claims  due  $14.15,525.50 

Actual  permanent  total  disability 
claims  91,209.20 

Estimated  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability claims  l8i].,  568.OO 

Estimated  temporary  total  disability 
claims  208,072.65     899,175.35 

Surplus  ^  107,015.114. 

The  estimated  permanent  partial  disability  claims  and 
the  estimated  temporary  total  disability  claims  are  sho^'m  as 
$181;,  368.00  and  $208,072.65,  respectively.   As  these  claims  are 
pending,  the  determination  of  the  exact  amount  of  obligation  is 
impossible.   However,  assuming  the  estimates  to  be  reasonably 
accurate,  the  fund  shows  an  actual  cash  surplus  of  over  ^100,000,00 
on  the  basis  of  about  $900,000,00  of  liabilities.   This  relation- 
ship of  surplus  to  liabilities  is  healthy.  There  appears  to  be  a 
siifficient  reserve. 

The  statement  shown  above  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
so-called  balance  sheet  shown  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  board. 
The  balance  sheet  in  the  annual  report  is  useless  for  a  deter- 
mination of  the  solvency  of  the  fund.   The  statement  for  June  30, 
191^0,  shov;ed  assets  of  $935,229.21  but  there  is  no  figu.re  showing 
the  accrued  liabilities  of  the  fund  on  the  same  date.   The  balances 
due  on  claims  being  paid  over  a  period  of  months  and  liabilities 
on  claims  in  the  process  of  adjudication  constitute  definite  lia- 
bilities. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  accounts  of  the  industrial 
accident  fund  be  revised  to  take  into  account  all  accrued  liabili- 
ties; that  the  annual  operating  statements  reflect  the  liabilities 
accrued  from  accidents  occurring  during  the  year;  and  that  the^ 
balance  sheet  show  the  reserves  required  to  meet  all  accrued  lia- 
bilities. 

Volunteer  Firemen's  Compensation  Fund;   The  industrial 
accident  boar^',  in  addition'ToTits  other  activities,  administers 
the  volunteer  firemen's  compensation  act.   This  act,  passed  in 
1935,  is  intended  to  compensate  volunteer  firemen  in  unincorporated 
to\vns  for  injuries  sustained  in  line  of  duty. 

The  act  also  provides  for  a  volunteer  firemen's  compensa- 
tion fund.   This  fund  comprises  five  percent  of  the  balances  of 
the  license  fees  collected  from  fire  insurance  companies  after  pay- 
ments have  been  made  to  all  legally  organized  fire  department  re- 
lief associations  in  the  state.   The  amount  deposited  in  the  fund 
is  some  $2,500  a  year.   The  balance  in  the  fund  on  November  12, 
I9I4.I,  was  $13,380.91.   Operating  expenses  in  administering  the 
fund  are  generally  absorbed  by  the  industrial  accident  board  and. 
In  any  case,  these  expenses  amount  to  only  a  few  dollars  a  year. 
Payments  from  the  fund  in  the  period  of  its  existence  have  been 
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Investinents;   The  Industrial  accident  board  held  Invest- 
ments on  June  50,  I9I+I,  In  the  amount  of  $768, 10i|.8[(..   All  but 
about  $50,000  of  the  securities  held  were  United  States  government 
bonds , 

Investment   of  this  type  of  fund  presents  many  difficul- 
ties.  Purchase  of  long  term  municipal  bonds  might  easily  prove 
dangerous  and  costly  for  the  reason  that  if  business  decreased  for 
any  cause  cash  would  have  to  be  made  available  to  meet  maturing 
liabilities  in  the  form  of  compensation  payments,  which  could  not 
be  made  from  current  receipts.   Because  of  this  fact,  purchases 
must  be  restricted  to  bonds  of  the  greatest  liquidity  and  bonds 
where  severe  fluctuations  in  price  are  not  likely  to  occur.   The 
present  board  has  solved  these  difficulties  by  purchasing  United 
States  bonds  only. 

Even  v;ith  these  investments,  if  the  interest  rate  on 
future  issues  of  federal  bonds  increases,  the  market  value  of  the 
present  holdings  is  bound  to  decrease  to  meet  the  new  increased 
interest  rate.   If  the  bond  market  changes  as  indicated  at  the 
same  time  that  a  general  falling  off  of  business  occurs,  the  board 
will  have  to  sell  some  of  its  present  holdings  to  meet  liabilities. 
However,  the  Interest  earned  while  these  investments  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  board  should  more  than  offset  any  loss  from  a  dis- 
count at  sale.   However,  calculations  based  on  long  term  earnings 
should  be  carefully  considered  before  being  acted  upon.   The  board 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  investment  policy. 

Value  and  Cost  of  Services  Rendered; 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  entrance  of  the  in- 
dustrial accident  board  into  the  field  of  compensation  insurance 
has  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  rates  in  this  type  of  insurance,  thus 
creating  a  saving  for  employers.   The  board,  in  its  protection  of 
injured  employes  and  the  vi?lves  and  children  of  employes  killed  in 
industrial  accidents,  has  performed  a  service  that  cannot  be 
strictly  evaluated,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  claims  are  being, 
and  have  been,  paid  to  employes  that  probably  would  not  have  been 
paid  except  for  the  existence  of  the  board. 

The  boiler,  mining,  and  safety  inspection  work  more ^ than 
pays  its  own  way.   But  the  value  of  this  work  in  reducing  acci- 
dents could  be  improved  by  more  extensive  use  of  the  authority 
now  vested  in  the  board  v/ith  reference  to  the  correction  of  dan- 
gerous conditions. 

The  registration  of  alien  workmen  in  the  state  is 
carried  on  by  the  industrial  accident  board  through  reports ^re- 
ceived from  employers.   These  reports  are  filed  but  no  use  is  made 
of  them.   Since  the  federal  government  has  made  a  complete  survey 
of  all  aliens  in  the  United  States,  this  activity  of  the  board 
could  be  discontinued  without  any  adverse  affect. 
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The  insurance  rates  charged  by  the  board  are  generally 
lower  tlian  those  charged  by  insurance  companies  for  similar  risks. 
One  reason  for  this  difference  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
board  pays  no  commissions  to  salesmen  and  is  not  a  profit  making 
organization.   Another  factor  in  the  establishment  of  lower  rates 
by  the  board  is  the  fact  that  the  state  general  fund  contributes 
to  its  support.   For  the  biennial  started  June  50,  19ii.l,  the  leg- 
islative assembly  appropriated  $80,800,  or  $[|.0,Ii.OO  for  each  year, 
for  salaries  and  expenses. 

The  cost  of  all  inspection  work  is  offset  by  fees  and 
the  only  other  expense  the  board  has,  aside  from  the  legitimate 
expense  of  running  an  insurance  business,  is  the  cost  of  hearings 
and  the  cost  of  filing  and  keeping  account  of  the  accident  insur- 
ance carried  by  insurance  companies.   The  cost  of  filing  insurance 
company  policies  is  covered  by  a  filing  fee  of  $3.00  for  each 
policy  written  by  Insurance  companies  or  renewals  of  such  policies. 

Except  for  salaries  and  expenses  incurred  on  hearings  of 
controversial  compensation  claims  under  self  insurance,  under  in- 
surance company  policies,  and  under  industrial  accident  board 
policies,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  at  this  time  why  the 
state  should  contribute  to  the  operating  expenses  of  the  board. 

At  the  time  the  industrial  accident  board  started  to 
write  compensation  insurance,  there  was  ample  justification  for 
state  appropriations  for  v;orking  capital.   However,  after  the 
board  had  operated  over  a  period  of  years,  the  justification  for 
state  appropriations  for  this  particular  part  of  the  work  ceased. 
In  substance,  the  policy  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  appropri- 
ating money  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  state  to  pay  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  board  is  equivalent  to  the  general  tax  payer 
of  the  state  contributing  to  the  insurance  premium  costs  of  all 
employers  Insuring  with  the  board. 

In  addition,  the  state,  by  supporting  the  board  out  of 
general  revenues,  is  creating  a  hardship  on  insurance  companies 
who  undoubtedly  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  a  non-profit 
making  organization,  with  no  selling  costs,  and  with  v/hat  might 
be  considered  an  annual  endowment  of  about  $30,000  a  year. 

The  salaries  and  expenses  applicable  to  hearings  would 
probably  be  less  than  £10,000  a  year.   The  legislative  assembly 
would  be  perfectly  justified  in  appropriating  this  sum  or  as  much 
of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  compensation  case  hearings.   If  the 
annual  appropriation  were  cut  to  say  ^10,000,  the  board  would  have 
to  finance  about  $30,000  of  its  administrative  expenses  out  of 
premiums.   On  the  basis  of  $1,000,000  in  premiums,  this  cost  would 
demand  an  increase  in  premlxim  rates  of  about  three  percent. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  law  be  amended  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  all  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  board  out  of  its 
revenues,  except  that  portion  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  v/hich 
is  incurred  on  hearings  of  controversial  cases. 
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SuiTunary  of  Rer-ommendatlons : 

The  recoimnendations  expressed  or  implied  in  this  report 
may  be  summarized  as  follov/s: 

Recommendations  Not  Requiring  Legislation : 

(1)  That,  to  provide  an  adequate  check  on  premium  payments,  the 

traveling  auditor  devote  all  his  time  to  checking  payrolls 
in  the  field, 

(2)  That  the  method  of  determining  premium  rates  be  changed  to 

reflect  more  accurately,  for  each  classification,  the  ac- 
crued liabilities  incurred  against  the  premiums  collected 
for  the  periods  in  v;hich  the  liabilities  actually  arise, 

(5)  That,  to  prevent  accidents,  the  safety  inspection  laws  be 
vigorously  enforced  to  compel  the  installation  of  safety 
devices  as  prescribed  by  law. 

([(.)  That,  to  decrease  costs,  consideration  be  given  to  enclosing 
blank  payroll  forms  with  bills  for  premiums,  and  to  dis- 
continuation of  the  mailing  of  receipts  for  premium  payments. 

(5)  That,  to  show  more  clearly  the  financial  condition  and  the 

results  of  operation  of  the  Industrial  accident  fund,  the 
accounts  be  revised  to  take  into  account  all  accrued  lia- 
bilities; that  the  annual  operating  statements  reflect 
the  liabilities  accrued  from  accidents  occurring  during 
the  year;  and  that  the  balance  sheet  shov/  the  reserves  re- 
quired to  meet  all  accrued  liabilties. 

Recommendations  Requiring  Legislation; 

(6)  That,  to  more  equitably  distribute  insurance  costs,  the  law 

be  amended  to  permit  the  board  to  charge  higher  rates  than 
standard  for  any  excessive  risk  within  a  classification. 

(7)  That,  to  eliminate  duplication  of  federal  activities,  the 

lav;  requiring  registration  of  aliens  by  the  industrial 
accident  board  be  repealed, 

(8)  That,  to  relieve  the  general  fund  of  the  state  of  expendi- 

tures totaling  some  $30,000  a  year,  the  statutes  be  amended 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  board  in  the  operation  of  its  insurance  business  out  of 
its  premium  revenues. 
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REPORT  ON 
MONTANA  LIQUOR  CONTROL  BOARD 


;ntroductiont 

The  legislative  assembly  created  a  three -raember  Montana 
iquor  control  board  in  1955  ^^d  named  the  state  board  of  examiners 
s  members  ex-officio.   The  lav/  was  amended  in  the  session  of  1957  to 
rovide  for  a  board  of  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  v;ith 
.he  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.   The  terms  of  the  members  were 
et  at  four  years,  with  one  of  them  expiring  in  a  different  year  from 
he  other  two.   The  members  of  the  board  receive  $10  for  each  day 
ctually  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  board,  but  may  not  receive 
.ore  than  $5^0  each  in  any  year,  exclusive  of  traveling  expenses 
hich  are  allowed  while  away  from  home  on  the  business  of  the  board, 
he  law  further  provides  that  each  member  shall  give  bond  "condi- 
ioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  in  the  suiti  of 
wenty-five  thousand  dollars." 

unctions  and  Activities; 

The  principal  functions  of  the  board  are  fixed  by  law  and 
ay  be  summarized  as  follov/s: 

To  buy,  import,  and  have  in  its  possession  liquors  for  sale. 

To  control  the  possession,  sale,  and  delivery  of  liquors. 

To  determine  the  municipalities  within  v/hich  state  liquor 
stores  shall  be  established. 

To  grant,  refuse,  or  ca;icel  permits  for  the  purchase  of 
liquor. 

To  collect  a  manufacturing  tax  from  brewers  of  beer  and  to 
license  all  places  where  beer  is  retailed. 

To  grant,  refuse,  or  cancel  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
at  retail. 


Organization  and  Staff; 

The  tabulation  that  follows  shows  the  administrative  staff 
of  the  Montana  liquor  control  board  as  it  was  in  the  first  half  of 
September  19i+l.   Indentations  indicate  lines  of  responsibility  and 
authority. 


Title  of  Position 

_Adrainistretor 

Secretary  to  administrator 
Mail  clerk-supply  clerk 
Rate  clerk 
Store  supervisor 

Assistant  administrator 
License  clerk 

Chief  inspector 
Inspector 

Chief  engineer  and  custodian 
Assistant  engineer 
Janitor -watchman 

Vvarehouse  foreman 
Office  clerk 

Warehoiiseman 
Warehouseman 
Warehouseman 

Chief  accoiAntant 

Secretary  to  chief  accountant 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Head  bookkeeper 

Bookkeeper 

Bookkeeper 

Auditor 

Auditor 

Costing  clerk 

Costing  clerk 

Pile  clerk-receptionist 

Comptometer  operator 

Stock  supervisor 

Bookkeeping  machine  operator 
Comptometer  operator 
Stock  clerk 


Number   of 

Salary 

Positions 

Rate 

1 

$5,000 

1 

2,100 

1 

1,800 

1 

2,100 

1 

2,700 

1 

3,000 

1 

1,800 

1 

2,700 

8 

2,100 

1 

2,100 

1 

1,850 

2 

1,500 

1 

2,700 

1 

2,100 

1 

2,100 

1 

1,800 

15 

1,680 

1 

3,000 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,680 

2 

1,620 

1 

2,1+00 

2 

2,100 

1 

1,800 

1 

2,i+00 

2 

2,100 

1 

2,100 

1 

1,500 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,620 

1 

2,100 

2 

1,620 

1 

1,620 

8 

1,500 

Total  administrative  staff 
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In  addition  to  the  ac3Tninistratlve  staff,  the  board  has  225 
employes  in  state  operated  stores  throiighout  the  state.   The  total 
of  all  employes  is,  therefore,  29I. 

The  titles  and  salaries  of  these  employes  are  shovm  In  the 
following  tabulation: 


Title  of  Position 


Vendor 
Vendor 
Vendor 
Vendor 
Vendor 
Vendor 
Vendor 
Vendor 
Vendor 
Vendor 
Vendor 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Cashier 

Cashier 

Cashier 

Cashier 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Janitor 

Janitor 

Janitor 

Janitor 

Watchman 


vendor 
vendor 
vendor 
vendor 


• 


Total  employes  in  stores 


Nvunber   of 

Salary 

Positions 

Rate 

6 

?2,k00 

2 

2,100 

6 

2,000 

10 

1,800 

12 

1,700 

7 

1,650 

15 

1,500 

1 

1,350 

5 

1,000 

1 

720 

90 

10^  com, 

mission 

k 

2,000 

k 

1,800 

k 

1,680 

3 

1,500 

1 

1,920 

1 

1,620 

2 

1,500 

1 

1,320 

16 

1,920 

2 

1,800 

k 

1,680 

1 

1,620 

19 

1,500 

5 

1,200 

1 

1,020 

2 

560 

1 

300 

1 

120 

1 

90 

1 

36 

223 

An  administrator  appointed  by  the  boar 
:ive  head  of  the  organization.  He  is  responsibl 
'perations  of  the  afsrencv,  and  in  addition  acts  a 
'or  the  board.  It  is  his  dutv  to  see  that  stocJ: 
'arious  stores  of  the  state  are  adequate,  but  no 
:eep  a  sufficient  stock  on  hand  in  the  warehouse 
he  demands  of  the  stores. 


d  is  the  adminlstra- 
e  for  all  of  the 
s  purchasing  agent 
s  of  liquor  in  the 
t  excessive,  and  to 
at  Helena  to  meet 


The  staff  is  divided  alon^;  fimctionsl  lines  v;ith  the  head 
of  each  division  reporting  to  the  administrator.   The  headquarters 
divisions  are:   Inspection,  custodial,  warehouse,  and  acco\xnting. 
The  administrator  theoretically  supervises  directly  the  work  carried 
on  in  151  retail  liquor  stores  throughout  the  state.   The  central 
staff  appears  to  he   well  organized  and  functions  smoothly,  hut  there 
[  seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  vendors  at  stores  as  to 
whom  thej!-  are  responsible. 

^  The  position  of  store  supervisor  has  been  discontinued,  as 

such,  since  the  date  of  the  list  shown  earlier  in  this  report,  but 
the  incumbent  has  been  retained  with  the  same  title  to  prepare  spe- 
cial statistical  reports  for  the  federal  government.   It  is  difficult 
to  justify  the  position  of  store  supervisor  in  any  case  as  the  ac- 
countants visit  each  store  on  an  average  of  once  a  month  and  can  per- 
i  form  any  task  at  each  visit  that  a  store  supervisor  could.   It  is* 
:  recommended  that,  when  the  statistical  work  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment now  in  process  is  completed,      the  position  of  store  super- 
I  visor  be  abolished.   It  is  further  suggested  that  the  vendors  report 
•  to  the  auditor  in  the  district  and  through  him  to  the  chief  account- 
ant. 


I!  Operation  of  State  Liquor  Stores : 

Numbers  and  Kinds  of  Stores;   In  September  of  19i|l  the 
liontana  liquor  control  board  was  operating  I5I  liquor  stores  through- 
out the  state.   Of  this  niomber  90  were  being  operated  on  a  commis- 
sion basis,  under  which  the  vendor  received  10  percent  of  the  gross 
{sales,  exclusive  of  excise  tax.   Pew  of  the  cominission  stores  do  a 
liquor  business  of  more  than  $15 » 000  a  year  and  the  liquor  is  usually 
andled  in  conjunction  with  some  other  business.   The  sales  of  most 
:"  these  stores  are  less  than  $10,000  a  year  and  the  economy  of  the 
ommisslon  plan  as  compared  y/ith  the  regular  plan  of  operating  v;ith 
|a  direct  salaried  staff  in  a  rented  store  Is  apparent. 

The  61  stores  not  on  a  commission  basis  operatirg  in  rented 
quarters  with   full-time  staffs  paid  by  the  board  have  a  range  of 
business  from  about  $10,000  a  year  to  over  $14.00,000. 

I       All  of  the  stores,  both  regular  and  commission,  operate 
'Jnder  the  direct  supervision  of  the  central  office  in  Helena  and  all 
jare  required  to  send  the  same  kind  of  reports  to  the  central  office. 

Since  the  beginning  of  19I4.I  the  state  liquor  control  board 
ihas  closed  I5  stores. 


Pernits:   By  statute  every  customer  of  the  state  liquor 
stores  is  required  to  take  out  a  permit  to  buy  liquor  before  any 
1  purchase  can  be  made.   Three  types  of  permits  are  authorized  by  law  - 
one  for  residents,  one  for  non-residents,  and  one  for  special  users. 
A  resident  permit  may  be  granted  "to  an  individual  of  the  full  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  v;ho  has  resided  in  the  state,  for  a  period  of 
at  least  one  month  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  making  his  ap- 
plication. ..  "   The  fee  for  this  type  of  permit  is  50  cents  for  the 
calendar  year.   Thirty  day  permits  are  issued  to  non-residents  for  a 
fee  of  25  cents.   The  special  permits  are  for  doctors,  dentists, 
veterinarians,  and  clergymen. 

Each  sales  slip  shov;s  the  nuraber  of  the  permit  and  must  be 
signed  by  the  permit  holder.   The  signatures  and  permit  numbers  on 
the  sales  slips  are  not  compared  with  those  on  applications  for  per- 

I  mits  because  of  the  magnitude  of  such  a  task  and  the  expense  it  wo\ild 
involve.   It  is  therefore  a  simple  matter,  particularly  in  the 
larger  stores,  to  borrow  a  permit  and  biiy  liquor  on  It.   In  fact  in 

j  at  least  one  large  store  liquor   can  be  purchased  without  showing  a 

I  permit. 

The  issuance  of  permits  was  designed  as  a  method  of  control 
;  over  p-urchases,  but  it  apparently  has  developed  into  nothing  more 
1  significant  than  a  revenue  producing  measure.   The  receipts  from 
'permit  sales  were  $50,169  in  1959  and  $28,2$1  in  I9I4.O.   This  is  equal 
to  about  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  liquor  sales. 

Since  the  permit  does  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended,  namely,  control  over  purchases  of  liquor,   it  is  recortir 
mended  that  it  be  discontinued.   The  loss  of  revenue  could  be  more 
than  made  up  by  a  mark-up  of  an  additional  one   percent  on  the  cost 
f  liquor. 

Sales  Slips:   Every  purchase  of  liquor  is  evidenced  by  a 
sales  slip.   These  slips  shovi  the  code  number,  the  quantity,  and  the 
brand  of  liquor  purchased,  besides  the  number  of  the  permit  and  the 
signature  of  the  permittee.   The  clerks  make  out  the  sales  slip  from 
dictation  by  the  purchaser.   Considerable  time  of  both  the  clerks 
and  purchasers  could  be  saved  if  each  store  displayed  on  a  board  a 
complete  list  of  all  liquors  carried,  with  code  numbers  and  prices. 
The  purchaser  could  then  make  out  his  own  sales  slip,  present  it  to 
the  cashier  for  check,  show  his  permit,  pay  the  amoiont  of  the  pur- 
chase, and  by  presenting  the;  receipted  slip  to  the  clerk,  obtain  de- 
livery of  his  order.   In  cases  of  illiteracy  the  clerk  would,  of 
course,  write  the  sales  slio.   It  is  reported  that  in  one  of  the 
state  stores  the  full  time  of  one  clerk  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
writing  sales  slips.   If  the  v-ui'chasers  wrote  the  sales  slips  this 
employe  could  be  dispensed  v;ith  or  put  on  more  productive  work  and 
inseveral  of  the  other  stores  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
staff  by  rearranging  duties. 
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It  is  recommended  that  each  store  display  on  a  board  a 
complete  list  of  all  stock  carried  and  that  purchasers  write  their 
own  sales  slips. 

Inventor^'-  Records: 

A  perpetual  inventory  on  each  of  the  I5I  stores  in  the 
state  system  is  kept  at  the  central  office  in  Helena.   These  inven- 
tories are  posted  daily  from  reports  of  sales  and  receipts  made  by 
each  liquor  store.   The  present  inventory  record  form  is  cujnbersome 
and  contains  information  that  is  useless  for  any  practical  purpose. 
A  redesign  of  the  form  would  cut  the  "work  of  posting  at  least  in 
half  and  furnish  all  the  information  necessary  or  desirable.   Eight 
clerks  under  the  supervision  of  a  stock  supervisor  make  the  postings 
to  the  perpetual  inventory  forms  and  it  is  reported  that  the  super- 
visor has  asked  for  one  or  two  more  clerks  to  keep  the  work  up  to 
date.   Not  only  v.-ould  the  new  clerks  be  unnecessary,  but  the  serv- 
ices of  at  least  two  of  the  present  clerks  could  be  dispensed  with, 
if  the  Inventory  form  were  redesigned.   Further  savings  in  time 
would  be  possible  by  the  iise  of  posting  machines,  unless  the  policy 
on  the  smaller  stores  is  changed,  as  recommended  later  in  this  re- 
port.  If  such  a  change  is  inade  the  volume  of  work  v/ould  not  justify 
the  purchase  of  machines. 


Warehouse; 

The  central  v/arehouse  in  Helena  is  well  designed  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used.   Freight  cars  are  unloaded  at  the 
second  floor  level  where  the  reserve  stock  is  stored.   Deliveries 
I  are  m.ade  from  the  first  floor  and  the  first  floor  stoCiC  is  replen- 
ished from  the  reserve  stock  on  the  second  floor  b^^-  means  of  shoots. 
^he  warehouse  is  neat  and  orderly  and  the  stock  is  easily  reached. 

The  staff  of  the  warehouse  consists  of  a  v/arehouse  fore- 
[man,  an  office  clerk,  and  I7  warehousemen.   This  force  is  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  peak  loads  occurring  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Wednesdays  of  each  week  except  possibly  during  November  and 
December.   On  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  the  warehouse  is 
definitely  overstaffed.   Some  savings  could  be  made  if  the  full  force 
could  be  worked  on  the  first  three  days  of  the  week  and  about  12  men 
on  the  last  three  days.   This  could  be  effected  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  full  time  warehousemen  from  I7  to  approximately  12  and  by  em- 
ploying part-time  help  to  fill  in  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednes- 
days. ^Another  method  that  might  be  employed  to  obtain  the  same  re- 
sults would  be  to  put  all  employes  in  "the  warehouse,  except  the  ware- 
,house  foreman  and  the  office  clerk,  on  a  i+O-hour  week  with  corres- 
ponding reductions  in  salaries,  and  stagger  the  work  sched\ile. 


Selling  Policy  of  the  Montana  Liq\ior  Control  Board; 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  board  allows  10  percent 
of  gross  sales,  exclusive  of  excise  tax,  to  90  vendors  in  state 
liquor  stores,  as  their  compensation.   Most  of  the  stores  operated 
on  this  basis  do  a  liquor  business  of  less  than  $10,000  a  year  and 
none  exceeds  $50>000  a  year.   All  such  vendors  must  submit  daily  re- 
ports of  their  receipts  of  goods  and  their  sales  and  must  remit 
daily  all  cash  receipts  for  the  sale  of  liquor.   In  addition  to  these 
commission  stores,  there  wore  52  of  the  stores  with  full-time  staffs 
paid  by  the  board  whose  gross  business  for  the  year  19i|0  v;as  less 
than  $30>000  each.   These  stores  also  make  daily  reports  of  their 
activities  to  the  central  office  of  the  board.   The  central  office 
keeps  a  perpetual  inventory  on  all  of  these  stores.   In  addition  to 
the  work  done  by  the  central  accounting  division,  an  auditor  visits 
each  of  those  stores,  audits  their  accounts,  and  takes  a  physical 
inventory  about  once  a  month.   The  total  gross  business  done  by  the 
122  stores  with  less  than  $30,000  annual  business  each  was  about 
$1,1+80,000  in  I9I4.O  or  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  done  by  all 
the  151  stores. 

The  detailed  accounting,  auditing,  and  checking  of  inven- 
tories, entailed  in  the  superlvision  of  these  small  stores  requires 
an  amount  of  time  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done. 
The  value  of  stock  carried  in  these  stores  is  approximately  $120,000. 
If  a  policy  could  be  devised  whereby  the  Montana  liquor  control  board 
could  eliminate  the  present  clerical  load  imposed  upon  it  daily  by 
these  small  stores,  it  is  probable  that  the  board  could  offer 
slightly  better  inducements  to  vendors  than  the  10  percent  commission 
now  granted  to  commission  stores. 
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Just  for  purposes  of  illustration,  a  calculation  has  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  outright  cash  sales  of  liquor  to  these  small 
stores  laid  dovm  at  their  doors  for  11  percent  discount  from  retail 
price  for  the  first  $15,000  of  annual  sales  and  10  percent  discount 
on  all  sales  over  $15,000.   Based  on  the  figures  for  19^0  with 
freight  and  central  office  expense  prorated,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  board  would  increase  its  net  annual  profits,  on  this  basis,  by 
about  $20,000  and  would  reduce  its  investment  in  the  stock  of  re- 
tail stores  by  $120,000.   Some  additional  savings  could  be  made  by 
the  elimination  of  one  of  the  three  auditors  now  employed  and  a 
further  reduction  in  the  number  of  stock  clerks. 

Prom  the  small  dealer's  point  of  view,  especially  those 
now  on  commission,  it  would  eliminate  what  must  be  to  him  the  irk- 
some procedure  of  remitting  daily  his  cash  receipts,  of  making 
daily^ reports  of  movements  of  stock,  and  of  being  audited  monthly. 
It  would,  also,  give  him  an  extra  one  percent  on  sales  on  the  first 
$15,000  and  leave  him  free  to  conduct  his  business   as  he  saw  fit, 
30  long  as  he  stayed  within  the  law.   In  the  case  of  the  small  non- 
commission  stores,  a  policy  of  this  kind  would  necessitate  the 
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closing  of  the  present  stores  and  the  finding  of  someone  in  each 
cominimity  who  would  be  willing  to  finance  such  an  undertaking. 
Wothln.n:  in  this  sort  of  a  olan  would  take  from  the  board  its  func- 
tion of  control  of  liquor  sales  and  the  retail  price  would  have  to 
be  maintained  at  the  level,  get.^X  t^e  board. 

It  is  recoimnended  that  the  board  conduct  experiments  with 
selected  dealers  along  the  lines  outlined  above  and,  if  the  experi- 
ments are  successful,  that  a  general  policy  of  sales  to  small 
stores  on  a  commission  basis  be  adopted. 

1 
Regulation  of  Private  Liquor  Sales; 

•       Licenses;   The  assistant  adininistrator  issues  all  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  liquor  and  beer  in  other  than  state  stores.   This 
involves  the  Investigation  of  the  application  for  a  license  and,  in 
cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  issuing  a  license,  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts  before  the  Montana  liquor  control  board  for  a 
hearing.   The  investigation  of  applicants  for  licenses  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  presents  a  problem  of  sorae  magnitude  and  necessitates 
considerable  travel.   If  loccl  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  state 
could  be  depended  upon  in  approving  or  rejecting  applications  for 
licenses,  much  time  of  the  assistant  administrator  could  be  saved. 

There  is  no  limit  set  by  law  on  the  niomber  of  licenses 
that  may  be  issued  for  the  sale  of  liquor  or  beer  in  the  state. 
Where  the  number   of  retail  liquor  stores  in  a  community  is  so  great 
that  none  can  make  a  living,  there  is  increased  incentive  for  viola- 
tions of  the  closing  and  other  regulator^;-  laws.   It  is  suggested  in 
this  connection  that  the  board  study  the  feasibility  of  lim.iting  the 
number  of  licenses  that  may  be  issued  in  any  community  in  relation 
to  population. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Montana  liquor  control 
board,  the  fees  from  liquor  licenses  amounted  to  S299>9^0  in  1959 
and  $505,150  in  19lj-l.   In  the  same  years  beer  licenses  yielded 
$287,055  and  $1|47,0[|.5,  while  the  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  beer 
produced  ^?2]i3,115  and  $214-9,552. 

^       Enforcement;   By  statute  the  Montana  liquor  control  board 
is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  control  act.   This 
act  specifies  the  opening  and  closing  hours,  the  days  on  which  no 
liquor  may  be  sold,  and  the  persons  to  whom  liquor  may  not  be  sold. 
To  carry  out  these  provisions  of  the  act  the  board  employs  a  chief 
inspector  at  the  rate  of  $2,700  a  year  and  eight  inspectors  at  the 
rate  of  $2,100  a  year.   By  Seioteraber,  l,29ij.  beer  licenses  and  1,077 
liquor  licenses,  or  a  total  of  2,571,  had  been  issued  for  the  year 
19i|l.   With  eight  insnectors  actively  employed  on  enforcement,  this 
results  in  an  average  of  about  5OO  establishments  to  be  inspected 
and  regulated  by  each  insooctor.   Ho-.vever,  in  many  cases  beer  and 


liquor  licenses  are  issued  to  the  same  establishment  and  the  average 
number  of  premises  to  be  supervised  by  each  inspector  probably  is 
less  than  200. 

If  the  local  lav;  enforcement  agencies  could  be  induced  to 
give  more  of  their  time  and  effort  to  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor 
control  act,  the  number  of  inspectors  employed  by  the  board  could  be 
sharply  reduced. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures; 

The  tabulation  on  the  following  page,  taken  from  the  bi- 
ennial report  of  the  board,  shows  the  receipts  of  the  board  from 
all  sources  and  the  expenditures  for  the  calendar  years  1939  and 
191^0. 

The  total  net  revenue  for  the  first  nine  months  of  191^1 
exceeds  the  total  net  revenue  for  the  same  period  of  19i].0  by 
$2ij.7,297.i4.6.   Part  of  this  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  stimu- 
I  lation  of  business  in  the  latter  part  of  September  caused  by  the 
'increase  in  federal  tax  which  became  effective  on  October  1. 

The  ratio  of  operating  cost  to  gross  income  in  1959  was 
9.6  percent.  In  I9I+O  this  dropped  to  9.I  percent.  For  the  first 
nine  months  of  19^+1  the  ratio  has  been  9.25  percent. 


Value  and  Cost  of  Services  Rendered: 


From  a  purely  monetar3'-  angle  the  value  of  the  Montana 
liquor  control  board  may  be  expressed  in  net  returns  to  the  state 
of  $15,596,302  since  195^'   ^^  addition  to  this  sum  the  board  had 
accumulated  ur»  to  December  3I ,  I9I4.O,  $1,107,877  in  assets,  of  which 
about  $900,000  -vas  in  inventories. 

Since  195^  the  Montana  liquor  control  board  has  netted 
:9,237>232  from  the  sale  of  liquor  and  liquor  permits  in  addition 
bO  revenue  derived  from  the  excise  tax,  liquor  licenses,  and  beer 
licenses  and  taxes. 
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statement  of  Net  Revenues  Prom  All  Sources 


For  the  Years  1939  and  igljO 


1939  I9UO 


Liquor; 


Sales  -  liquor  $5, 562,03i|.73  $5,922,1^12.77 

Permit  sales  50,169.00  28,231.00 

Discount  earned  7I4. ,  1 5 8 . I4.I  86,14.77.30 

Other  income  5,761.86  5,656.79 

Excise  tax  1^79,001.80  519,987.66 

Total  gross  revenue  -  liquor  $6,ll|9,125 .80  $6,562.7lj-5.52 

Liquor  licenses; 

Surplus  from  1939  $  66O.OO 

Liquor  licenses  $  299,990.00  505,150.00 

Total  liquor  licenses  collected  $  299,990.00  $   505,810.00 

Beer; 

Surplus   from  previous  year  $          1^,120.29  $          '^,1^8. Ol\. 

Beer   licenses                      ^  287,035.00  i4|7,Ol+5.00 

Beer   tax  2k3,ll3'kh  2J|9,332.Il3 

Total   gross   receipts   -  beer  $     53^,268.75  $     699,535.1j-7 

Grand  Total   Gross  Receipts  $6,983. 381;.  55  $7.768,090.99 

Expense; 

Cost   of   liquor    sold  $5 ,663 , 602 . 06  $5, 98O, 08l.^7 

Administrative   expense  12,880.1^8  12,8lk.l;8 

Operating   expense  667,307.02  709,l|l6.15 

Total   expense  $1^,3^3,789.36  $4. 702, 312. 00 

Gross   receipts   less   total    expense      $2,659,591^.97  $5,065,778.99 

Less   I9I1-I   liquor   and  beer  licenses 

collected  and   entered  ir^   191^0 356,200.00 

Net  Revenue  for   the  Period  $2 .659, 59^1. 97  $2.709,578.99 


i 
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The  following  tabulation,  taken  from  the  biennial  report 
of  the  board,  shows  the  source  of  all  moneys  turned  over  to  the 
state  by  the  board. 


Liquor  Sales 

Year  and  Permits 

195!^  $   10,000.00 

1955  1,000,000.00 

1956  1,]^00,000.00 
1937  1,1+05,000.00 

1958  1,500,521.70 

1959  1,508,979.514- 
191^0  1,305,000.00 


Excise  Tax 


Liquor 

Licenses 


$ 


$ 


375A25.5O 
f;28,92li.30 
14.79,001.80 
519,987.66 


21j.5,1l50.oo 
279,600.00 
299,990.00 
1^65,615.00 


Beer  Licenses 
and  Taxes 


S2l+,8o6.9l 
ii95,ooo.oo 
li93,ooo.oo 

660,000.00 


Total  $8,129,501.0^   $1,803,339.26   $1,290,655.00   $2,172,806.91 


.         Aside  from  the  cash  value  to  the  state,  the  Montana  liquor 
"control  board,  through  Its  pov;er  to  reject  applications  for  licenses 
and  permits  and  through  its  law  enforcement  division,  exercises  f\ill 
control  over  all  liquor  traffic  in  the  state.   It  selects  the  brands 
of  liquor  that  may  be  consumed  in  the  state  and  rules  out  inferior 
brands  and  bootleg  liquor.   All  liquor  sold  in  the  state  must  bear 
the  Montana  seal  and  it  is  reported  that  contraband  liquor  rarely 
finds  its  v/ay  into  the  state.   This  condition  is  due,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that  Montana's  retail  prices  are  generally  lower 
than  are  those  in  neighboring  states. 

f       The  state  monopoly  system,  properly  ooerated,  probably 
liprovides  better  control  over  the  sale  of  liquor  than  any  other  sys- 
tem.  In  Montana,  tho  control  appears  to  be  of  a  high  order. 
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Summary  of  Recommendations t 

The  recommendations  expressed  or  implied  in  this  report 
may  be  sxAmniarized  as  follows: 

Recommendations  Not  Req^uirin.o;  Legislative  Action; 

(1)  That,  to  obtain  better  coordination,  vendors  at  stores 

report  to  the  auditor  in  the  district  and  through  him 
to  the  chief  accountant. 

(2)  That,  to  reduce  expenses,  v/hen  the  statistical  v/ork  for 

the  federal  government  now  in  process  is  completed, , the 
position  of  store  supervisor  be  abolished. 

(3)  That,  to  speed  up  transactions  and  reduce  expense,  each 

store  display  on  a  board  a  complete  list  of  all  stock 
carried  and  that  purchasers  make  out  their  own  sales 
slips. 

(il)  That,  to  reduce  expense,  the  form  used  for  keeping  the 

perpetual  inventories  on  stores  be  redesigned,  omitting 
all  useless  information  and  decreasing  the  posting  time; 
that,  v;hen  the  new  form  is  put  into  effect,  the  posting 
staff  be  reduced  in  nujnber;  and  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  purchase  of  posting  machines,  unless  the 
volurae  of  v/ork  is  reduced  by  a  change  in  policy  v/ith 
reference  to  small  stor'-'^s  . 

(5)  That,  to  reduce  expense,  consideration  be  given  to  re- 
ducing the  full-time  staff  nov/  employed  in  the  ware- 
house by  the  employment  of  fevi/er  full-time  men  and 
hiring  part-time  men  to  meet  peak  loads,  or  by  putting 
all  employes  of  the  v/arehouse,  except  the  warehouse 
forem^an  and  the  office  clerk,  on  a  l|0-hour  staggered 
week  with  corresponding  reductions  in  salary  payments. 

(6)  That,  to  effect  better  control,  consideration  be  given 
to  limiting  the  n\imber  of  licenses  that  may  be  Issued 
in  any  community,  in  relation  to  population. 

(7)  That,  to  reduce  expenses,  an  effort  be  made  to  induce 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  give  more  of  their 
time  and  effort  to  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  con- 
trol act,  making  possible  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  inspectors  now  carried  on  the  payroll  of  the  board. 

(8)  That,  to  increase  profits,  the  board  conduct  experiments 
with  selected  dealers  along  the  lines  of  cash  payment 
for  stock  delivered  2nd  slightly  higher  rates  of  dis- 
counts for  vendors  in  stores  where  the  annual  business 
is  less  than  $30,000, 


^ 
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Recommendations  Requiring  Legislative  Action; 

(9)  That,  since  the  permit  to  buy  liquor  does  not  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  v;as  intended,  it  be  discontinued. 

(10)  That,  to  effect  better  control,  applications  for  liquor 
and  beer  licenses  be  passed  upon  by  local  enforcement 
agencies  before  presentation  to  the  Montana  liquor  con- 
trol board. 
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REPORT  ON 

DEPARTl/ENT  OF  STATE  LANDS  AND  INVESTMEJJTS 

(Exclusive  of  the  State  Forester) 


Introduction; 


The  department  of  state  lands  and  investments  was  created  by  a  1927 
act  which  unified  the  then  existing  statutes  relating  to  state  lands.  The  de- 
partment is  charged  with  the  administration  of  lands  comprising  an  area  larger 
than  that  of  some  of  the  smaller  states,  and  with  the  administration  of  trust 
funds  amounting  to  some  $18,000,000.  It  is  governed  by  a  constitutional  board 
of  land  commissioners  which  divides  its  authority  with  a  supervisory  investment 
board. 

The  department  has  two  chief  executive  officers,  a  commissioner  of 
state  lands  and  investments  to  administer  all  departmental  matters  except  those 
pertaining  to  state  forests,  and  a  state  forester  to  administer  departmental 
matters  pertaining  to  the  state  forests.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  state 
forester  adirdnisters  an  agency  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  agency  ad- 
ministered by  the  commissioner  of  state  lands  and  investments.  The  former  agency, 
for  example,  has  its  headquarters  at  Missoula,  while  the  latter  agency  is  in 
Helena,  This  report  deals  with  the  work  of  the  department  of  state  lands  and  in- 
vestments exclusive  of  those  matters  relating  to  state  forests.  The  work  of  the 
agency  administered  by  the  state  forester  is  covered  in  a  separate  report. 

Functions  and  Activities; 

As  suggested  above,  and  as  the  name  "department  of  state  lands  and  in- 
vestments" implies,  the  department  has  two  main  functions.  It  must  administer 
the  public  lands  of  the  state,  and  it  must  keep  the  capital  funds  derived  from 
such  lands  invested  as  trust  funds. 

Administration  of  the  public  lands  of  the  state  involves  the  following 
activities: 

(1)  The  leasing  of  lands  for  grazing,  agricultural,  and  mineral  purposes. 

(2)  The  sale  of  state  lands. 

(3)  The  granting  of  easements  and  rights-of-way. 

(4)  The  selection  and  exchange  of  state  lands, 

(5)  The  maintenance  of  title  and  other  records. 

(6)  The  appraisal  of  state  lands  as  a  basis  for  sales  and  leases, 

(7)  The  collection  of  rentals,  royalties,  sale  payments,  and  other  amounts 
involved  in  the  administration  of  state  lands. 

The  investment  of  money  collected  by  the  department  of  state  lands  and 
investments  involves  two  major  activities,  the  purchase  of  securities  and  the 
collection  of  income  derived  therefrom.  The  first  of  these  activities  is  carried 
on  by  the  department,  vfhile  the  second  is  vested  in  the  office  of  the  state 
treasurer.  The  types  of  securities  which  may  be  purchased  are  specified  by  law. 
The  securities  must  be  deposited  with  the  state  treasurer  v^no  must  then  assume 
he  duty  of  collecting  the  income  from  such  investments. 
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I        The  state  lands  and  the  investments  representing  the  sale  value  of  such 
lands  have  been  divided  among  ten  different  funds,  each  of  which  is  dedicated  to  a 
particular  purpose.  These  purposes  are,  for  the  most  part,  concerned  with  the 
support  of  public  education  and  of  custodial  institutions.  The  principal  of  each 
fund  must  be  maintained  intact,  and  the  earnings  of  the  funds'  assets  must  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  specified.  For  investment  purposes,  the  assets  of  all  these 
funds  are  combined  into  a  "Montana  trust  and  legacy  fund,"  the  earnings  of  which 
are  distributed  to  the  constituent  funds  in  ratios  computed  from  average  daily 
balances, 

! 

j  Organization  and  Staff; 


State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners;     The   state  board  of  land  commission- 
ers, which  is  the  governing  board  of  the  department,   comprises  four  members  serv- 
ing in  ex  officio  capacities  -  the  governor,  the   superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  secretary  of  state,   and  the  attorney  general.     It  derives  its  powers 
from  the  constitution  (Art.  XI,   Sec.   4)  which  provides  that  it   shall  have  the 
"direction,   control,   leasing  and  sale  of  the   school  lands  of  the  state,  and  the 
lands  granted  or  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  for  the   support  and  benefit  of  the 
■various  state  educational  institutions,   under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as 
nay  be  prescribed  by  law," 

The  board  is  required  by  statute  to  meet  at  least  once  each  month.     Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  19/4-1,   ten  regular  meetings  and  one   special  meeting  were  held. 
The  lack  of  quorums  precluded  the  holding  of  the  other  regular  meetings.     As  this 
■TOuld  seem  to  indicate,   and  as  further  evidenced  by  the  statute  creating  the  office 
}f  commissioner  of  state  lands  and  investments,  the  board  performs  no  ministerial 
ifunctions,  but  instead  deals  vdth  broader  questions  of  policy. 

Supervisory  Investment  Board;      The  constitution  (Art.  XXI,   Sec.   17) 
jstablishes,   in  addition  to  the  state  board  of  land  commissioners,  a  "supervisory 
)oard  over  the  entire  administration  of  all  funds  created  or  authorized  by  this 
irticle,"     The  board  is  made  up  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,     Vifhile  there 
s  some  question  as  to  vrfiich  funds  this  board  may  supervise,   it  is  clear  that  the 
lontana  trust  and  legacy  fund,   the  investment  pool  for  the  state's  trust  funds  do^s 
'all  within  the   supervisory  povrers  of  this  board.      The  primary  responsibility  for 
he  investment  of  the  large   part  of  this  fund  rests  on  the  department  of  state 
ands  and  investments.     The   supervision  exercised  by  the  board  is  purely  perfunc- 
ory. 

Internal  Organization  of  the  Department;     Under  the  state  board  of  land 
onmissioners,   the  chief  executive  officer  in  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
tate  lands,   other  than  forest  lands,    is  the  commissioner  of  state  lands  and  invest- 
ents.     This  officer,  although  responsible  to  the  board,   is  appointed  by  the  gover- 
3r  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.     He  may  be  removed  from  office  by 
le  governor  but  not  by  the  board. 

The  commissioner  of  state  lands  and  investments  has  the  authority  to 
?point  an  assistant  commissioner,   a  cashier,  a  secretary,  a  chief  field  agent, 
id  such  other  employes  as  he  may  deem  necessary,   subject  to  approval  by  the  state 
>ard  of  examiners  as  to  the  number  of  such  other  employes.     As  of  August  5,  1941; 
le  positions  in  the  department  may  be  listed  as  follows; 
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Title  of  Position  Annual  Salary 

Commissioner  of  state  lands  and  investments  $   3,600 

Bond  clerk  1,800 

Cashier  2,100 

Assistant  cashier  1,740 

Chief  field  agent  3,250 

Secretary  1,800 

Stenographer  1,500 

Deputy  field  agent  (5)*                         2,100 

Assistant  commissioner  of  state  lands  and  investments    2,/+00 
Stenographer  -  sales  clerk  1,620 

Lease  clerk  1,800 

Stenographer  1,620 

Stenographer  (2)                            1,500 

Clerk  1,320 

^f-Employed  for  approximately  seven  months  of  the  year  only. 

As  noted  above,  the  deputy  field  agents  serve  during  approximately 
seven  m.onths  of  the  year  only.  Climatic  conditions  prevent  field  work  of  the 
nature  required  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  seasonal   •  l 
nature  of  the  field  work,  lease  renewals  cause  an  off ice-\TOrk  peak  during  the    /  ,' 
first  four  months  of  the  calendar  year,  usually  necessitating  special  help  dur-  J. 
ing  part  of  the  period,  %i/^^ 

In  view  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  field  work,  it  is  questionable   ^ 
(whether  a  chief  field  agent  is  necessary  to  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  de- 
partment. The  duties  of  this  office  might  vrell  be  consolidated  with  those  of 
the  assistant  commissioner  of  state  lands  and  investments.  Such  a  consolidation 
might  possibly  require  a  statutory  change,  although,  under  the  existing  laws, 
the  commissioner  of  state  lands  and  investments  could  probably  leave  vacant  one 
or  the  other  of  these  positions  and  assign  its  duties  to  the  other.  This  device 
would  appear  to  be  within  the  statutory  authorization  permitting  the  commissioner 
to  assign  such  duties  as  he  sees  fit  to  either  employe. 

Sales  of  State  Lands; 

Volume  of  Sales;  Federal  land  grants  to  the  state  have  totaled  some 
5,900,000  acres.  Of  this  amount,  a  net  of  800,000  acres  have  been  disposed  of, 
vrtiile  the  state  still  retains  5,100,000  acres.  Yet,  at  one  time  or  another,  the 
state  has  sold  over  1,600,000  acres.   It  appears,  then,  that  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  lands  sold  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  state,  because  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasers  to  meet  the  contract  payments,  or  for  other  reasons. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  department  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1940  indicates  that  this  condition  has  been  brought  about  because  the  land  was 
sold  at  prices  so  high  that  it  v;as  impossible  for  the  contracts  to  be  paid  out. 
This  has  occurred  in  spite  of  several  moratoriums  and  other  devices  to  ease  the 
payment  burdens.  It  is  also  well  known  that  heavier  sales  are  made  at  the  peaks 
of  the  economic  cycle  and  that  sales  are  light  during  depression  periods.  By 
Vfay  of  illustration,  the  following  tabulation  shows  much  heavier  sales  and  high- 
er prices  during  the  so-called  prosperous  years  than  during  the  depression  p'-alod 
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Five  Year  Average  Number  of  Average  Price 

Period  Ending       Acres  Sold  Per  Year      Per  Acre 

1930  54,587  $     14.56 

1935  3,425  10.87 

1940  5,507  10.35 

Due  to  increased  prices  for  grain  and  meat,  the  next  few  years  probably  will  see 
another  increase  in  the  demand  for  state  lands. 

Sales  Policy;     In  view  of  these  conditions,  the  time  is  ripe  to  chart 
the  policy  of  the  state  v\rith  regard  to  future  land  sales.     The  state  lands  can  on- 
ly be  revenue  producing  to  the  state  if  they  are  leased  or  sold.     If  they  are 
leased,   they  remain  off  the  property  tax  rolls,  whereas,   if  they  are  sold,  the 
ovmers'   equities  become  subject  to  property  taxes.     Thus,  the  sale  of  land  pro- 
duces a  principal  amount  which  may  be  invested  to  produce  income  and  also  results 
in  additional  revenue  from  property  taxes.     When  the  sale  is  made  at  too  high  a 
price  and  results  in  a  foreclosure,  the  property  is  removed  from  the  tax  roll  and, 
unless  it  is  leased,,  becomes  a  passive  asset   in  the  hands  of  the  state.     It  would 
seem  in  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  therefore,  to  discourage  speculative  buy- 
irt£^and_to  sell  mainly  for  home-building  or  for  establishing  sound  economic  units 
for  grazing'~ffiLd"  farming . 


Titles  to  State  Lands;     Under  a  1934  act  of  Congress,  the  state  may  ap- 
ply for  patents  on  certaia  federal  land  grants  and  thus  clear  the  title  to  many 
tracts,   the  rights  to  which  may  never  have  been  vested  in  the  state  under  the  gen- 
eral acts  making  grants.     The  state  has  already  applied  for  and  received  patents 
on  1,700,000  acres,  but  there  are  approximately  1,800,000  acres  remaining  which 
should  also  be  run  through  this   "clearing"  process.     The  necessary  provisions 
should  be  made  for  publication  of  notices  to  interested  parties  by  an  appropria- 
tion to  cover  the  costs  of  publication  (estimated  at  $1,500)   under  existing  stat  - 
utes,  or  legislative  chang-;s  should  be  made  in  the  method  of  publication  to  pro- 
vide a  less  expensive  form  of  notice. 

Leasing  of  State  Lands; 

Grazing  and  Agricultural  Leases:      Approximately  4,000,000  acres  of  state 
lands  were  leased  for  grazing  and  agricultural  purposes  during  the  1940  fiscal 
year.     About  ten  percent  of  this   acreage  was  leased  for  agricultural  purposes,  al- 
though receipts  from  this   source  amounted  to  almost  one-half  of  the  $350,000  col- 
lected from  lease  payments.     By  far  the  largest  proportion  (almost  90  percent)  of 
agricultural  lease  payments  was  received  through  crop-share  rentals,  ^ 

Cash  rentals  on  leases  are  fixed  in  amount  and  thus  present  no  diffi-  '  i 
cult  problem  in  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the  contract.  In  the  case  of  crop  '^ 
share  rentals,  however,  the  amount  of  the  payment  is  fixed  in  percentage  terms  and  Ij 
the  money  amount  of  the  contract  can  only  be  determined  when  the  crop  is  harvesced,  y 
The  department  receives  from  each  crop-share  lessee  a  report  of  seeding  and  a  re-  -,, 
port  of  harvesting.  No  effective  method  has  been  developed,  however,  to  check  the  \ 
accuracy  of  the  liability  declared  by  the  lessee.  This  might  be  accomplished 
through  independent  reports  submitted  by  grain  elevators  and  by  a  small  amount  of 
judicious  spot  auditing  of  both  lessees  and  elevators. 

Mineral  Leases;  Ivlineral  leases  yielded  receipts  of  $28,000  in  rentals 
and  $60,000  in  royalties  during  the  fiscal  year  1940.  Here,  again,  the  rentals^ 
are  in  fixed  amounts  determinable  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract,  bu> 
the  royalties  are  determined  as  a  percentage  of  the  value  of  production.     Pro- 
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duction  reports  are  received  from  each  lessee,  but  no  check-up  is  made  on  the 
correctness  of  the  figures  reported.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  small  amount 
of  auditing  in  this  connection,  possibly  in  conjunction  vvith  audits  of  pro- 
duction taxes,  would  yield  a  good  return  on  the  expenditure. 

Collection  Procedures; 

The  main  activities  of  the  department  with  respect  to  collections 
^center  around  the  collection  of  lease  rentals  and  of  payments  on  land  sale  con- 
tracts.  The  latter  type  of  payee  is  billed  through  the  medium  of  addressograph 
plate  files  and  the  former  type  by  means  of  notices.  It  would  seem  that  the 
addressograph  equipment  might  be  used  to  advantage  on  the  collection  of  lease 
^rentals  and  that  it  might  also  be  adopted  for  use  in  follow-up  notices.  No 
rsteraatiaed  use  of  follow-up  notices  is  now  made. 

Almost  all  of  the  collections  of  interest  from  investments  are  made  by 
the  state  treasurer.  Copies  of  his  receipts  are  sent  to  the  department  of  state 
lands  and  investments  and  there  entered  on  individual  ledger  accounts  for  each 
bond  issue.  This  bookkeeping  is  a  duplication  of  the  treasurer's  work  and  might 
well  be  discontinued. 


Maintenance  of  Title  and  Other  Records; 

Emphasis  need  hardly  be  given  to  the  statement  that  the  records  of 
the  department  are  important  documents  and  should  be  preserved  with  the  greatest 
of  care.  Many  of  the  files  which  are  referred  to  frequently,  however,  are  of 
the  upright  type,  requiring  that  documents  be  folded,  unfolded,  and  refolded 
time  and  time  again.  Not  only  does  this  result  in  a  loss  of  time,  but  it  also 
means  that  the  documents  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  manner  befitting  their  imr- 
portance.  This  is  especially  true,  since  the  files  of  the  department  are  not 
the  responsibility  of  any  single  employe,  but  instead  are  used  by  nearly  every- 
one in  the  office.  This  situation  should  be  met  by  transferring  active,  folded 
files  to  vertical  type  files  and  by  placing  one  person  in  charge  of  all  files 
and  records.   The  assignment  of  a  file  clerk  could  be  accomplished  by  a  re- 
arrangement of  duties  among  the  various  employes  so  that  the  time  severally 
spent  in  filing  could  be  centralized  in  one  individual. 

Investment  of  Funds  From  State  Lands; 

Funds  from  the  proceeds  of  state  land  may  be  invested  in  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  State  of  Montana,  and  of  Montana  local  governments, 
including  local  warrants.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  board  to  avoid  such 
investments  in  local  warrants,  and  this  policy  should  be  continued.  It  would 
probably  be  wise  to  change  the  law  to  remove  such  investments  from  the  eligible 
list. 

On  June  30,  1940,  the  total  investments  amounted  to  approximately 
$18,000,000,  almost  $4,000,000  of  which,  however,  represented  the  book  value  of 
farm  mortgage  loans  made  before  1924.  Most  of  the  land  securing  this  investmeno 
has  been  foreclosed  and  is  being  administered  by  the  department  separately  in 
the  hope  that  the  original  investment  may  some  day  be  recovered.  The  amount  of 
interest  received  from  investments  in  bonds  has  been  relatively  stable  sincu 
1934,  averaging  somewhat  more  than  $500,000  annually. 
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Much  of  the  time   of  the  commissioner  of  state  lands  and  investments  is 
spent  in  personal  attendance  at  bond   sales  conducted  by  the  local  governments  of 
the  state.     Since  these  sales  are  made  by  oral  competitive  bidding,   the  presence 
of  a  state  official  who  has  responsibility  for  investment  of  large  amounts  in 
local  bonds  undoubtedly  has  a  wholesome  effect  in  preventing  collusion  among 
bidders  and  resultant  high  interest  bids  from  private  bond  buyers.     The  assumption 
of  this  protective  function  by  the  state  is  a  policy  concurred  in  by  the  state 
board  of  land  commissioners  and  is  no  doubt  a  proper  one.     It  could  be  accomplish- 
ed, however,  less  expensively  through  the  device  of  requiring  sealed  competitive 
bids  on  local  issues.     This  method  would  probably  prove  to  be  more  satisfactory  in 
any  event. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures; 

Receipts;     The  moneys  collected  by  the  department  are  all  credited  to 
the  respective  funds   specified  by  statute,   and  no  part  of  such  receipts  is  retain- 
ed to  pay  the  expenses  of  administration. 

The  collections  of  moneys  arising  from  the  administration  of  state  lands 
during  the  last  two  fiscal  years,   as   shown  by  the  records  of  the  department,  were 
as  follows; 

Year  Ended  Year  Ended 

Source  June  30.   1940       June  30,   1941 

Income  to  be   expended  for  purposes   specified  by 
law  (education,   institutions,   etc.): 
Interest   on  bonds   (collected  by  state 

treasurer)  $       599,768  $       618,792 

Interest  on  other  income  from  farm 

mortgages  138,040  150,327 

Interest  on  land  sales  79,131  101,210 

Agricultural  and  grazing  lease  rentals  355,126  357,738 

Allotments,   soil  conservation,   and  parity 

payments  45>814  14,931 

Oil  and  gas  lease  rentals  27,676  27,914 

Grazing  fees  (collected  by  state  forester)  14,153  15,975 

Fees  and  Penalties  14.967  12.367 

$  1.274.675  $  1.299.254 

Receipts  to  be  added  to  the  trust  fund  endowments: 

Installment  payments  on  land  sales  $         79,374  %       119,688 

First  payments  on  land  sales  15,329  20,292 

Timber  sales   (collected  by  state  forester)  47,677  99,064 

Rights-of-v;ay  fees                                                                         8,442  3,924 

Oil  and  gas  royalties  55,102  86,298 

Other  mineral  royalties                                                               4,790  5,372 

5%  of  U,S,   land  sales  in  Montana  2k  i22 

S       210.788  S       334.758 

Total  receipts  $  1.485.463  $  1,634,012 

The  1941  fiscal  year  shows  a  small  increase  over  1940,   and  the  next  few  years,   ^n 
all  likaliood,   will  show  still  greater  increases  in  view  of  higher  prices  for 
grain  and  meat  and  the  probability  of  higher  interest  yields. 
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Expenditures;     Expenditures  of  the  department   (exclusive  of  the  state 
forester)   for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1940,  as  shorn  by  the  19/+1  legisla- 
tive budget,   totaled  $47,212,26  and  may  be  classified  as  follows: 


Object  of  Expenditure 

Operating  expenses: 
Salaries 
Travel 
Postage 

Stationery,  record  books,  and  blanks 
Other  office  supplies 
General  supplies   and  expenses 
Telephone  and  telegraph 
Legal  advertising 
Official  bonds 

Industrial  accident  insurance 
Printing  and  binding 
Freight,   express,   and  drayage 
Subscriptions  and  periodicals 

Total  operating  expenses 

Capital  outlays 

Repairs  and  replacements 


I 


Total  expenditures 


Amount  Expended  in 

Year  Ended  June  30,   1940 


$     33,751.91 

9,830.18 

1,045.00 

979.94 

292.00 

136.18 

346.12 

187.00 

112,50 

64.18 

46.54 

33.46 

10.00 

I    46,835.01 

144.90 
232.35 

$     47.212.26 


The   total  amount   showi  above  was  spent   under  appropriations  from  the 
general  fund.     An  additional  $351.01  was  spent  in  taxes  and  costs  in  protecting 
the  state's  mortgages  on  fam  lands.     This  amount  was  paid  from  the  fund  in  which 
income  from  mortgaged  lands  is  deposited,     A  comparative  classification  of  the 
1941  fiscal  year  expenditures   is  not  yet  available,  but  the  total  was  almost 
identical  with  the  1940  figure. 


leed  for  Services  Rendered  by  Department; 

^  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  department  is  performing  an 

essential  function  in  administering  the  lands  of  the  state  government  and  the 
.ctivities  related  thereto;  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  but  that  such  services 
!ust  be  furnished  by  the  state  for  many  years  to  come.      It  appears  that  such 
ervices  are  being  performed  at  reasonable  cost  subject  only  to  the  qualifications 
ndicated  by  the  suggested  changes. 
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Summary  of  Recommendations; 

The  recommendations  expressed  or  implied  in  this  report  may  be  grouped 
in  summary  fashion  as  follows: 

Recommendations  not  Requiring  Le.^islation; 

**■   (1)  That  state  lands  be  administered  to  produce  as  much  revenue  as  possible 
and  that  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  policy  of  pricing  lands  for 
sale  be  such  as  to  facilj.tate  their  purchase  and  keep  them  on  the  tax 
roils. 

■i«:-   (2)  That  the  duties  of  the  chief  field  agent  and  those  of  the  assistant 

commissioner  be  consolidated,  either  by  leaving  one  of  the  positions 
vacant  or  by  statutory  amendment. 

**  (3)  That  more  effective  methods  of  collecting  crop-share  rentals  be  adopted 
by  requiring  reports  from  grain  elevators  and  by  judicious  auditing  of 
both  elevators  and  lessees  to  insure  full  payment  of  the  state's  share. 

**  ik)     That  mineral  land  lessees  be  audited,  possibly  in  conjunction  with  tax 
audits,  as  a  means  of  increasing  collections  from  mineral  royalties, 

**   (5)  That  the  addressograph  equipment  in  the  department  be  used  to  address 
notices  of  lease  payments  and  to  address  follow-up  notices  under  a 
more  systematic  procedure, 

(6)  That  duplication  of  the  treasurer's  bookkeeping  work  in  recording  in- 
vestments be  discontinued. 

^       (7)  That  the  active,  folded  files  of  the  department  be  transferred  to 
vertical  type  files, 

«'   (8)  That  the  files  of  the  department  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  single 
employe  by  a  reallocation  of  duties  among  the  several  individuals 
using  the  files. 

Recommendations  Requiring  Legislative  Action; 

(9)  That  the  legislature  provide  a  means  of  enabling  the  state  to  apply 
for  patents  on  lands  wherein  the  state's  title  may  be  defective, 
either  by  a  small  appropriation  for  publication  of  notices  to 
interested  parties  or  by  a  change  in  the  statutes  to  allow  a  more 

economical  means  of  notification, 

« 

(10)  That  the  law  governing  the  types  of  securities  in  which  the  state  land 
moneys  may  be  invested  be  amended  to  exclude  local  government  warra^v.s, 

(11)  That  the  law  allowing  oral  competitive  bidding  on  local  bonds  be 
changed  to  require  sealed  competitive  bids. 


•*   Recommendation  approved  by  Committee  and  executive  order  issued  by  Governor. 
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REPORT  ON 
STATE  HIGHWAY  COMMISSION 

History  of  Highway  Development  in  Montana; 

General  Statement;   The  problems  Involved  in  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  highways  in  Montana  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  in  most  other  states,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Mon- 
tana is  the  third  largest  state  in  area  but  only  39th  in  population. 
It,  therefore,  follows  that  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  mileage 
of  improved  highway  for  the  funds  available,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  standardize  on  a  less  expensive  type  of  surface  than  is  found  in 
most  states. 

The  history  of  the  highway  activities  may  be  divided  into 
two  periods.   The  first  period  from  I9I3  to  I927  was  the  formative 
period  v\rhen  the  counties  furnished  the  funds  for  construction  v;ork. 
The  second  period,  during  which  the  state  has  assumed  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  furnishing  funds  to  match  federal  aid,  started  in 
1927  at  the  time  motor  fuel  tax  funds  were  made  available. 

Early  History  -  I913  to  I927;   Prior  to  I915  there  was  no 
state  organization  in  Montana  v/ith  jurisdiction  over  highways.   The 
first  state  highway  commission,  organized  in  1$!^ ,    consisted  of  a 
secretary  appointed  by  the  governor,  together  with  the  professor  of 
Rivil  engineering  of  Montana  state  college  and  the  state  engineer, 
both  serving  ex  officio.   The  activities  of  this  commission  were 
confined  largely  to  collecting  and  compiling  data,  preparing  a  road 
map,  preparing  plans  and  specifications  for  bridges,  and  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  road  supervisors,  county  commissioners, 
county  surveyors,  and  the  state  prison  board  in  making  road  improve- 
ments.  Some  experimental  work  was  done  v;ith  prison  labor  under 
county  supervision  and  state  advice. 

The  federal  aid  post  road  act  of  I916,  as  amended  in  I919, 
set  aside  $5,500,000  for  the  state  of  Montana  on  condition  that  the 
state  v/ould  match  this  amount  over  a  period  of  five  years.   Since 
the  law  required  that  the  money  could  be  expended  only  through  the 
nedium  of  a  state  highway  department  and  under  certain  specified 
conditions,  new  state  legislation  was  necessary.   Pursuant  to  this 
requirement,  the  state  highway  commission  v;as  reorganized  in  1917' 
rhis  new  commission  consisted  of  a  representative  and  advisory  body 
Df  tv/elve  men,  one  from  each  of  twelve  geographical  districts,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  four-year  overlapping  terms.   This  com- 
nission,  meeting  twice  a  year,  selected  from  its  membership  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  three  members  composed  of  a  president,  vice  presi- 
ient,  and  secretary,  which,  in  turn,  selected  a  chief  engineer  who 


was  responsible  to  the  ooinraittee  for  all  the  operations  of  the  com- 
mission. District  offices  were  located  at  Helena,  Great  Falls,  and 
Billings. 

Although  three-fourths  of  the  net  auto  license  revenues 
were  made  available  for  the  work  of  the  commission,  the  revenues 
from  this  source  ($275,500  in  I92O)  were  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
of  matching  federal  funds  for  construction  purposes.   Consequently, 
during  the  summer  of  I919  the  state  highway  commission  assisted  in 
the  promotion  of  county  road  bond  issues  in  practically  all  of  the 
counties  of  the  state,  with  the  result  that  32  counties  authorized 
approximately  $6,000,000  in  bonds  for  matching  federal  aid.   Because 
of  the  limited  funds  available,  the  activities  of  the  commission 
were  restricted  largely  to  promoting  county  bond  issues,  assisting 
counties  in  determining  road  locations,  securing  federal  approval  of 
specific  projects,  making  preconstruction  surveys,  preparing  plans 
and  specifications,  and  supervising  construction.   No  funds  v/ere 
available  for  maintenance,  and  whatever  maintenance  that  was  done 
was  left  to  the  counties. 

Because  of  the  immense  area  of  Montana,  the  vast  mileage 
of  its  public  highways,  the  comparative  spar city  of  its  population, 
and  the  limited  funds  available  for  highway  construction,  the  com- 
mission adopted  as  standard  an  all-weather  gravel  road  surface  v/hich 
later  would  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  higher  type  of  paved  road 
whenever  traffic  conditions  might  v;arrant.   This  served  to  provide 
the  largest  possible  mileage  of  all-weather  roads  for  immediate  use 
rather  than  an  intensive  development  of  limited  mileage. 

In  1921,  the  legislature  created  a  three-man  commission 
comprising  a  state  highway  commissioner  and  two  assistant  commis- 
sioners, each  appointed  by  the  governor.   The  state  highway  commis- 
sioner was  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  commission  and  possessed  broad 
regulatory  and  executive  authority  over  the  entire  business  of  the 
department.   The  chief  engineer  v;as  appointed  by  the  commissioner 
and  was  responsible  to  him  for  the  conduct  of  the  v/ork  of  the  depart- 
ment.  Because  of  increased  revenues  from  auto  licenses,  oil  royal- 
ties, and  miscellaneous  sources,  this  commission  found  it  possible, 
iiith   the  assistance  of  the  counties,  to  undertake  maintenance  work 
Dn  those  sections  of  highways  previously  improved  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  commission  amounting  to  a  total  of  7OO  miles.   Under 
the  federal  highway  act  of  I92I,  state  maintenance  of  federal  high- 
ways became  obligatory.   The  results  obtained  in  maintaining  the 
700  miles  of  federal  roads  were  so  satisfactory  that  it  vias   decided 
In  1923  to  maintain  the  entire  trunlc  highway  system  of  I|.,700  miles. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  federal  highway  act  of  1921,  Mon- 
:ana  was  allotted  $878,000  for  roads  on  the  forest  highway  system 
md  $575,000  for  roads  for  forest  development.   In  1922,  an  addi- 
:ional  sum  of  nearly  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  for  forest  roads 
md  trails.   These  projects  were  financed  entirely  by  federal  funds, 
)ut  some  of  them,  on  the  trunk  road  system,  have  been  turned  over 
;o  the  state  for  maintenance.  Similarly,  under  the  federal  highway 
ict  of  1921,  federal  aid  was  made  available  for  the  entire  cost  of 
'oads  lying  entirely  v/ithin  Indian  reservations. 


Recent  History  -  1927  to  19la ;   It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  l^'dZ,    a  state  gasoline  tax  oi'  one  cent  per  gallon,  producing 
$275,000  in  revenue,  was  in  effect  but  that  no  part  of  this  was 
available  for  highway  purposes.   It  v;as  distributed  one-third  to  the 
school  fund  and  two-thirds  to  the  general  fund  of  the  state.   In 
November,  I926,  a  three  cent  gasoline  tax  was  authorized  by  vote  of 
the  people,  most  of  which  was  made  available  for  state  highv/ay  pur- 
poses.  This  tax  was  raised  to  five  cents  a  gallon  in  I929 ,   This 
legislation  provided  for  using  gasoline  tax  revenues  for  matching 
federal  aid  on  trunk  roads  eligible  for  federal  aid  and  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "seven  percent  system."   The  funds  derived  from 
this  gasoline  tax  made  it  possible  to  construct  more  mileage  of  a 
higher  type  pavement  in  the  three  years  from  I927  to  I93O  than  had 
been  possible  during  the  eight  year  period  from  1919  to  I926.   In 
addition  to  revenues  from  gasoline  taxes,  from  I927  to  1950,  several 
counties  provided  a  total  of  over  $1,000,000  to  be  matched  with 
federal  aid. 

Coincident  with  the  allotment  of  gasoline  tax  revenues  for 
highway  purposes,  the  commission  adopted  the  policy  of  placing  as- 
phaltic  oiled  wearing  surfaces  on  all  graveled  highv/ays  under  its 
supervision  whore  traffic  averaged  5OO  or  more  vehicles  a  day.   This 
treatment  not  only  eliminated  the  nuisance  of  dust  but  also  protected 
the  gravel  surface  from  v^rear  and  loss  from  v/ind  erosion.   The  treat- 
ment varied  from  a  light  penetration  oil  covered  \^lth  gravel,  to  a 
road-mix  surface  three  inches  thick.   The  oiled  road  surface  proved 
to  be  so  popular  and  successful  that  the  commission  adopted  it  as 
standard  for  all  future  construction  and  maintenance  work. 

In  the  fall  of  I93O,  additional  federal  aid  in  the  amount 
of  ^2,500,000  a  year  was  made  available  on  the  basis  of  5^  percent 
federal  and  I4I4.   percent  state  participation  in  the  cost.   Also  addi- 
tional federal  funds  were  provided  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  highways 
across  national  forests,  Indian  reservations,  and  other  government 
lands.   Some  of  these  were  designed  and  constructed  by  the  state  and 
some  by  the  federal  government.   With  such  substantial  sums  of  fed- 
eral aid  available,  the  state  v/as  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding 
new  means  of  financing  the  state  share  required  to  match  these  fed- 
eral contributions.   The  method  decided  on  was  to  issue  highway  de- 
bentures predicated  on  future  collections  of  gasoline  tax  revenues. 
In  1931,  highway  debentures  in  the  principal  amount  of  $1,500,000  a 
year  for  four  years,  were  authorized  by  vote  of  the  people.   The 
1931  issue  was  sold  but  it  v/as  Impossible  to  find  a  market  for  the 
1952  issue  with  the  result  that  it  appeared  likely  that  some  of  the 
federal  aid  v/hich  was  available  would  be  lost.   This  difficulty  was 
Dvercome  v/hen  advances  were  made  to  the  states  under  federal  emer- 
gency appropriations,  v/hich  advances  were  deductible  from  future 
federal  aid  aDpropriatlons .   Inasmuch  as  the  state  law  provided  that 
bhe  gasoline  tax  debentures  must  be  sold  during  the  year  for  which 
luthorlzed,  or  not  at  all,  the  1932  issue  was  never  sold.   A  market 
vas  found  for  the  I933,  193lj.,  and  I935  issues.   The  last  of  this 
series  of  debenture  Issues  v/as  retired  in  December  19q-0. 

In  1938  state  highway  treasury  anticipation  debentures  in 
:he  principal  amount  of  $3,000,000  were  authorized  by  vote  of  the 
)eople.   These  debentures,  bearing  less  than  2  percent  interest  and 
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maturing  ten  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  are  predicated  on  main- 
taining the  five  cent  gas  tax  so  long  as  any  of  them  are  outstanding. 
These  are  the  only  highway  bonds  outstanding  at  the  date  of  this  re- 
port. 

From  1925  until  I9J4-I  the  law  provided  for  a  three-man  state 
highway  commission,  appointed  by  the  governor  without  regard  to  place 
of  residence  in  the  state,  to  serve  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  a  four- 
year  term.   Legislation  passed  in  l^lpL.   provides  for  a  state  highway 
commission  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  governor  from  five  geo- 
graphical districts.   This  five-man  commission  v/as  appointed  in 
September  19^4^-' 

Functions  and  Activities; 

The  primary  function  of  the  highway  commission  is  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  comprehensive,  adequate,  state-v/ide  system  of 
highv/ays  for  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  the  general  public.   The 
accomplishment  of  this  primary  function  necessarily  involves  the 
performance  of  a  multitude  of  varied  and  essential  services,  all 
contributing  to  the  desired  end,  and  so  co-ordinated  v/ithin  the  or- 
ganization as  to  achieve  most  effectively  such  primary  function. 
Some  of  the  more  important  activities  of  the  highway  commission, 
all  of  v;hich  specifically  are  prescribed  by  law,  are  as  follov/s: 

To  designate,  in  conjunction  with  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners of  the  several  counties  of  the  state,  such  public 
roads  in  the  state  as  shall  be  classed  as  state  highways 
subject  to  improvement  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
aid  road  act  of  congress 

To  cause  to  be  prepared,  filed  with  each  county  clerk,  and 
kept  up  to  date,  an  official  road  map  of  the  state  of 
Montana  showing  outlined  thereon  the  exact  location  of 
state  highways 

To  acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  necessary  rights  of 
way  for  state  highways  and  to  lay  out,  alter,  construct, 
improve,  and  maintain  highways  in  the  state  of  Montana, 
and  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  otherv;ise,  deposits  of  road- 
building  materials,  and  to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  in  the  name  of  the  state  for  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  purposes 

To  determine  upon  the  best  methods  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  roads,  bridges,  and  road  markers  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  state,  and,  in  conjunction  v.ith  the 
boards  of  county  commissioners,  to  formulate  all  necessary 
i      rules  and  regulations  for  the  construction,  repair,  main- 
tenance, and  marking  of  state  highways  and  bridges,  and  to 
provide  for  local  supervision  thereof 


To  apportion  expend! tvires  for  highway  construction  purposes 
among  the  twelve  "financial"  districts  in  proportion  to  the 
uncompleted  mileage  in  each  district,  as  provided  by  law 

To  let  contracts  for  work  on  state  highways;  to  perform  work 
on  state  highways  by  force  account  or  by  day's  labor  when 
such  v;ork  may  be  so  performed  in  a  more  efficient  manner; 
and  to  use  convict  labor  when  it  is  deemed  proper 

To  maintain  state  highways  constructed  by  the  state  and  such 
additional  mileage  as  the  commission  may  deem  necessary,  by 
cooperation  with  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  state,  if  necessary 

To  cause  to  be  erected  and  maintained  such  standard  guides 
and  warning  signs  as  It  may  deem  necessary  on  and  along 
state  highways,  and  to  control  all  advertising,  guide, 
warning,  and  other  signs  now  constructed  or  to  be  con- 
structed or  placed  upon  state  highways  and  to  cause  to 
be  removed  any  such  signs  conflicting  with  the  provisions 
of  state  law  or  the  policies,  rules,  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  commission 

To  Improve  and  maintain  with  state  highway  funds,  upon  agree- 
ment with  the  Montana  state  park  commission,  connecting 
roads  betv/een  existing  state  highways  and  lands  and  prop- 
erties under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  park  commission,  pro- 
vided that  each  such  road  shall  not  exceed  a  total  length 
of  ten  (10)  miles 

To  consult  V'/ith  covmty  officers  having  care  and  authority 
over  highways  and  bridges,  and  to  advise  such  officers  rela- 
tive to  the  construction,  repair,  alteration,  or  maintenance 
of  the  same;  and  at  all  times  to  lend  aid  in  promoting  high- 
v/ay  improvement  throughout  the  state 

To  assist  the  governing  body  of  any  municipal  corporation  in 
Montana,  upon  v/ritten  application  therefrom,  in  the  location, 
establisl-unent,  construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance, 
and  improvement  of  highways  to  and  from  municipal  airports 
and  field  development  thereof;  and  to  lend  its  equipment, 
machinery,  technical  services,  and  supervision  to  the  same, 
under  agreements  made  with  each  municipal  corporation 

To  enforce  lav;s  establishing  maximum  allov/able  weights  of 
vehicles;  and  to  issue  special  permits  authorizing  the 
operation  or  moving  of  vehicles  of  a  size  or  weight  ex- 
ceeding the  maximum  specified  by  law 

To  issue  and  sell,  in  conjunction  with  the  state  treasurer, 
state  highway  debentures  in  the  amount  and  manner  specified 
by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  ability  of  the  state 
of  Montana  to  secure  any  funds  or  moneys  allocated  to  the 
state  and  made  available  to  it  by  the  acts  of  congress  of 
the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  construction,  better- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  highways,  and  to  provide  additional 
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working  funds  for  the  state  highway  commission  of  the  state 
of  rfontana  in  reference  to  roads  and  highways  of  the  state 
said  debentures  to  be  predicated  on  the  net  proceeds  of  a  ' 
five  cent  gasoline  and  motor  fuel  dealers'  and  distributors' 
license  tax 

To  enter  into  all  contracts  and  agreements  with  the  United 
States  government  or  any  officer,  department,  or  bureau 
thereof,  relative  to  the  construction  or  maintenance  of 
highv^ays  in  the  state  of  Montana 

To  sell  any  interest  in  real  estate,  however  acqxiired,  be- 
longing to  the  state  of  Montana  and  purchased  by  highway 
funds,  which  is  not  necessary  to  the  laying  out,  alteration, 
construction.  Improvement,  or  maintenance  of  any  state  high- 
way 

To  formulate  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the 
government  of  the  state  highway  commission 

To  compile  statistics  relative  to  public  highways  through- 
out the  state,  and  collect  all  information  in  regard  there- 
to deemed  expedient 

To  prepare  and  submit  monthly  reports  to  the  governor  of  the 
v/ork  constructed,  under  construction,  and  proposed  for  con- 
struction, together  v/ith  recommendations  as  to  needed  im- 
provements and  their  estimated  cost 

To  prosecute  all  persons  guilty  of  any  violation  of  '*the 
general  highway  law,"  with  particular  reference  to  the 
use,  misuse,  and  encroachment  of  highways. 
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!flie  State  Highway  System; 

The  Federal  Aid  (7^)  Primary  System;   The  official  state 
highway  system  is  nov/  limited  to  the  primary  system  of  roads  v/hich 
Is  subject  to  improvement  under  the  federal  aid  road  act  of  con- 
gress.  Under  the  terms  of  this  act,  seven  percent  of  the  total 
mileage  of  public  roads  in  the  state  are  eligible  for  federal  aid. 
Under  the  provisions  of  state  law  this  primary  system  was  desig- 
nated by  the  highv/ay  commission  and  the  boards  of  county  commission- 
ers.  This  law  provides  that  no  changes  may  be  made  in  this  system 
except  upon  investigation  and  public  hearing.   At  present  there  are 
5,659.9  miles  of  roads  in  the  primary  system,  most  of  which  have  a 
traveled  width  of  not  loss  than  I8  feet  nor  more  than  2I4.   feet.   A 
consolidated  tabulation  of  mileage  of  all  public  roads  in  the  state, 
including  the  federal  aid  system,  is  presented  later  in  this  report. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  675  miles  of  the  entire  primary 
system  are  not  suitable  for  all-weather  use.   This  result  has  been 
achieved  by  the  early  standardization  on  comparatively  inexpensive 
types  of  surface  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  mileage  of  improved 
highways  for  the  limited  funds  available. 
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The  "State  Secondary"  System;   In  addition  to  the  seven 
percent  primary  system^  ^e  state  highway  commission  recently  has 
designated  a  system  of  6,573  miles  of  roads  to  be  known  as  the  "state 
secondary"  system.   This  proposed  system,  equivalent  to  10  percent 
of  the  total  rural  mileage  in  the  state,  has  been  submitted  to  the 
federal  public  roads  administration  for  approval.   It  includes  roads 
built,  and  to  be  built,  by  various  agencies  of  the  federal  government 
such  as  the  national  park  authorities,  the  national  forest  service, 
the  Indian  reservation  authorities,  and  the  civilian  conservation 
corps.   It  also  includes  roady  built,  and  to  be  built,  by  the  state 
with  federal  aid  under  the  forest  highway  act  and  the  farm-to-market 
act,  together  with  any  roads  built,  or  to  be  built,  by  the  state 
serving  miuiicipal  airports  or  state  parks.   Only  2,557.3  miles  of 
the  6,575  miles  in  this  system  have  been  designated,  and  of  these 
only  228.5  miles  are  no^v  improved.   Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  program 
of  improving  the  state  secondary  system  has  just  begun. 

Other  County  and  Municipal  Roads;   In  addition  to  the 
12,252.9  miles  of  roads  in  the  state  primary  and  secondary  systems, 
there  are  55>170'^  miles  of  county  roads  and  l,17i|-.3  miles  of  roads 
and  streets  lying  within  corporate  limits  of  municipalities,  as 
shovm  in  the  consolidated  tabulation  under  the  next  heading. 


Consolidated  Tabulation  of  Road 

L  Mileages 

>   by   Types; 

In   the 

tabulation  that   follows,    the  mi 

lease   of   roads    in  c 

'ach  of  the 

systems 

described  in  the   preceding  paragraphs   is 

indicated,    both  in 

total 

and  by  the   type   of  road. 

Rural  Road  Mil 

eage 

City 
Street 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Public 

Aid 

Secondary 

'  County 

Mileage 

Road 

Type   of  Road                   System 

System 

System 

(Improved) 

Mileage 

Primitive                                        75.0 

« 

I9,lkl.5 

- 

19,216.3 

Unimproved                                   110. 5 

m 

25,505.0 

- 

25,867.6 

Sraded  and  drained                 il.89.0 

6,216.6 

i|85.i^ 

7,627.1^. 

Oravel   on  stone                       592.6 

i,Ii.l6.l 

8,295.9 

250.5 

10,552.9 

Bituminous    surface 

treated                                  1,[l81.5 
Mixed  bituminous                 2,88^.8 
Bituminous    concrete                   [|..9 

20.9 

50.0 

510.8 

1,865.0 

20ij..l 

199-0 

- 

5,286.9 

- 

2.5 

89.7 

96.9 

Portland  cement   concrete       23. 0 
Brick 

2.0 

^ 

V, 

70.0 

14-. 3 

Block 

- 

- 

1.0 

1.0 

Dual -type 

1.5 

- 

9.8 

11.5 

5,659.9    2,557.5    59A06.1    1,1714-3    68,577.6 

-        1^,235.7-"-  -1^,255.7-"-  -        ^_ 


Total 

Mileage  for  future 
designation 

Future  net  total  _5_^659.9   6^,573-0  ii,170.U  \'}]^'^     ^8,577-6 

*In  the  future,  roads  designated  in  state  secondary  system  will  be 
removed  from  the  county  system. 
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Bridges  and  Structures;   As  of  January  1,  19[;1,  there  had 
been  l,lo7  major  structures  (over  20  feet  in  length)  construoted  or 
reconstructed  on  the  state  system  of  highways.   This  total  includes 
bridges  and  railroad  grade  separation  structures.   Prom  January  1, 
19ij.l,  to  August  51,  19lfl,  contracts  were  let  for  i|.3  additional  major 
structures,  making  a  total  of  1,250  in  all,  built  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $15,500,000.   Although  these  figures  Indicate  that  the 
problem  of  constructing  bridges  and  grade  separations  is  not  as 
great  in  Montana  as  in  many  other  states,  it  is  still  of  major  im- 
portance . 

Organization  and  Staff; 

Organization  for  Administrative  Control;   Legislation 
passed  In  I9II1  provides  for  a  state  highway  commission  of  five  mem- 
!  bers  appointed  by  the  governor  from  five  geographical  districts. 
The  members  serve  for  four  year  terms.   This  commission  replaces 
a  three-man  commission  which  was  appointed  without  reference  to 
geographical  distribution  of  residence.   The  five-man  commission 
was  appointed  in  September  I9I4-I  hut  was  not  yet  organized  and  func- 
tioning at  the  date  of  completion  of  the  study  on  v;hlch  this  report 
is  based. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  most  Important  highways 
I  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state  are  those  which  serve  the  greatest 
volume  of  traffic  regardless  of  the  source  or  origin  of  that  traffic. 
As  a  corollary  to  this  fact,  a  highway  commission  appointed  without 
regard  to  geographical  boundaries  can,  in  the  long  run,  be  expected 
to  represent  the  state  as  a  v/hole  better  than  a  commission  appointed 
from  specific  districts.   This  is  true  regardless  of  the  membership. 
A  commissioner  appointed  from  a  specific  district  will  be  expected 
|by  the  citizens  of  his  district  to  represent  them  rather  than  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  state  as  a  whole.   Such  matters  of 
general  state  organization  as  the  composition  of  the  highv/ay  com- 
mission are  discussed  in  another  report  of  this  series. 

Under  the  existing  statutory  provisions,  the  commission 
selects  its  own  chairman  and  has  the  pov/er  to  appoint  an  engineer 
and  other  employes  of  the  comraisslon.   It  is  required  to  meet  at 
least  once  each  month  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  its  business, 
including  the  consideration  of  claims  and  the  letting  of  contracts. 
The  compensation  of  the  commissioners  is  limited  to  a  specified  per 
ilem  rate  for  the  days  actually  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  office, 
together  with  traveling  expenses. 

The  engineer  provided  by  statute  is  a  full-time  employe 
md  has  been  given  the  title  of  "state  highway  engineer."   He  is 
'equlred  by  law  to  perform  any  acts  or  duties  relating  to  the  office 
)f  the  highway  commission  which  said  commission  may  impose  on  him. 
:n  practice  he  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  commission  and  the 
lead  of  the  entire  staff  of  the  commission.   Hov/ever,  the  official 
'esponsibillty  for  the  administrative  control  of  the  activities  of 
;he  agency  rests  v;ith  the  commission. 


Although  the  term  "highway  department"  is  not  officially 
established  by  law,  it  is  used  hereafter  in  this  report  when  refer- 
ring to  the  administrative  organization  of  the  state  highway  com- 
mission to  distinguish  such  organization  from  the  commission  itself. 

Existing  Plan  of  Internal  Or.gjanization  of  the  "Department"- 
The  existing  Internal  organization  of  the  department,  under  the  state 
highway  engineer  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  types  of  units. 
First,  there  is  a  headquarters  organization,  v.-orking  out  of  the 
Helena  office;  and,  second,  there  is  a  field  organization  divided 
into  ten  divisions,  or  districts,  each  of  which  is  responsible  for 
the  activities  carried  on  in  a  geographical  area. 

The  headquarters  organization  is  subdivided  into  25  units 
of  organization,  of  which  12  are  functioning  as  divisions.   The  head 
of  each  of  these  12  divisions  is  responsible  directly  to  the  state 
highway  engineer.   The  remaining  I3  units  of  organization  are  sub- 
divisions or  "sections"  of  the  12  major  divisions.   Some  of  these 
sections  are  misnamed  "divisions";  some  of  the  divisions  are  mis- 
named "departments";  and  some  of  the  units  of  organization  are  prac- 
tically nameless.   The  following  tabulation  shows  in  a  list  the 
position  title  of  the  head  of  each  of  these  headquarters  organiza- 
tion units,  the  name  by  which  the  unit  is  commonly  called,  and  the 
raamber  of  employes  in  August  19^'   The  indentations  represent  lines 
of  responsibility. 


Position  Title  of 
Head  of  Unit 

Manager  of  labor  relations 

Public  relations  director 

Acting  personnel  secretary 

Secretary-attorney 

Accountant 

lActing  director,  highway  plan- 

I  ning  survey 

'Road  engineer 

Location  engineer 
Chief  right  of  way  agent 
Right  of  way  engineer 
Chief  draftsman 
Designer  (landscape) 

Road  construction  engineer 
3ridge  design  engineer 
bridge  construction  engineer 
)ffice  engineer 
laterials  engineer 
laintenance  engineer 

Equipment  engineer 

Striping  crew  foreman 

Crusher  foreman  (3) 
[  Oiling  foreman 

Oiling  foreman 


Name  By  Which  the  Unit      No.  of 
Is  Commonly  Called         Employes 

Labor  division  1 

Public  relations  division  2 

Personnel  department  2 

Administrative  division  5 

Accounting  division  12 

Highway  planning  survey       59 
Road  division  1 

Preconstruction  division       8 
Right  of  way  division  1|. 

Right  of  way  division  5 

Road  plans  division  26 

Special  design  and  building 

superintendent  o 

Construction  department  3 
Bridge  design  division  19 
Bridge  construction  division  2 
Office  engineering  division 
Materials  division 
Maintenance  department 
Equipment  division  (Helena) 
Traffic  striping  crew 
Statev/ide  crusher  crew  (3) 
Statewide  oil  crew 
Statewide  seal  crew 


4 

27 
5 

53 
21 

25 
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The  ten  field  divisions  are  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
headquarters  imits.   The  division  engineer  in  charge  of  ear.h  of 
these  field  divisions  is  administratively  responsible  directly  to 
the  state  highway  engineer,  v;hich  makes  a  total  of  22  unit  heads 
reporting  directly  to  the  head  of  the  department. 

The  organization  relations  of  the  field  divisions  to  the 
headquarters  staff  are  such  that  the  ten  division  engineers  are  sup- 
posed to  take  orders,  not  only  from  the  state  highway  engineer,  but 
also  from  the  road  construction  engineer,  the  bridge  construction 
engineer,  the  maintenance  engineer,  the  materials  engineer,  the  ac- 
countant, and  any  other  staff  members  v;ho  may  have  occasion  to  deal 
with  them. 

Size  of  Staff;   The  number  of  employes  in  the  department 
fluctu.ates  considerably  with  seasonal  variations  in  the  volume  of 
-  work.   During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  JO,  I9I4-I,  this  number 
ranged  from  a  high  of  1,976  in  July  to  a  low  of  877  in  February. 
The  monthly  variation  in  each  unit  recognized  on  the  payroll  is 
shown  in  a  tabulation  on  the  next  page.   The  grouping  does  not  con- 
form to  the  listing  of  organization  units  shown  in  the  preceding 
tabulation.   Several  of  the  smaller  units  of  the  headquarters  organi- 
zation are  grouped  under  "general  office, "  others  are  shown  in  a 
"miscellaneous"  group,  and  other  units  are  designated  by  somewhat 
different  titles. 

Proposed  Internal  Reorganization  of  the  Department :   The 
present  organization  structure  or  the  department  has  developed  over 
a  period  of  years  by  executive  direction  rather  than  by  legislative 
requirement.   It  is  rather  loosely  knit  and  does  not  measure  up,  in 
a  number  of  respects,  to  an  ideal  organization.   Some  of  the  lines 
of  authority  are  not  single  and  direct.   Some  of  the  so-called  head- 
quarters "divisions"  are  one  or  two-man  units  v/hich  logically  should 
be  organized  as  sections  of  some  other  division.   The  nomenclature 
of  the  various  organization  units  of  the  department  lacks  uniformity. 
The  field  districts  are  known  as  "divisions,"  a  term  handed  down  from 
the  early  days  when  highway  engineers  were  railroad  engineers.   Some 
distinction  should  be  made  in  nomenclature  betv/een  field  "divisions" 
and  headquarters  divisions. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  department  be  reorganized  in  such 
a  vifay  that  the  authority  over  and  responsibility  for  like  operations 
would  be  centered,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  divisions,  each  in 
charge  of  a  designated  head,  v;ho,  under  delegated  authority,  v/ould 
be  responsible  to  the  head  of  the  department  for  the  operations  under 
his  charge.   V/ithin  some  of  the  divisions  there  v/ould  be  sections 
with  distinct  responsibilities  but  with  their  heads  definitely  under 
the  supervision  of  the  proper  division  heads. 

Under  the  ideal  organization  structure,  the  lines  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  are  single  and  direct  through  unit  and 
division  heads,  up  to  a  single  executive  head  v;ho  is  responsible  for 
the  management  of  all  the  affairs  and  for  the  conduct  of  all  the 
operations  of  the  department. 
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As  compared  with  the  12  headquarters  divisions  and  the  I5 
sections  of  some  of  these  divisions,  it  is  proposed  that  the  organi- 
zation he  made  up  of  three  major  divisions,  two  staff  offices,  and 
a  total  of  12  sections  in  the  three  divisions.   This  proposed  plan 
is  more  fully  set  out  in  a  chart  which  appears  on  the  next  page. 

This  proposed  organization  would  not  only  fix  the  respon- 
sibility for  specific  highway  functions  but  v;ould  also  permit  a  sub- 
stantial saving  in  the  overhead  payroll  since  it  would  eliminate 
certain  existing  positions  at  the  higher  salary  levels.   It  is  not 
contemplated  that  any  additional  employes  virill  be  needed  since  it 
should  be  possible  to  fill  the  key  positions  by  transferring  quali- 
fied employes  nov;  on  the  payroll.   Similarly,  in  most  instances 
where  it  Is  proposed  to  discontinue  certain  positions,  it  is  probable 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  merely  by  making  transfers  within  the 
department  or  by  failing  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur. 

In  recoimnending  this  proposed  plan  of  organization,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  this  study  did  not  per- 
mit a  detailed  analysis  of  procedures  v;hich  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  exact  size  of  staff  required  for  each  minor  organiza- 
tion unit,  but  a  number  of  possible  reductions  are  indicated  in 
later  pages  of  this  report. 

The  proposed  internal  organization  provides  for  placing 
certain  major  offices  and  divisions  under  the  direction  of  the  state 
highv;ay  engineer  as  follows: 
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Office  of  public  relations  secretary 
Office  of  personnel  secretary 
Administrative  service  division 
Accounting  division 
Engineering  division 


The  organization,  staff,  policies,  and  procedures  of  these 
various  units  and  of  their  respective  subdivisions  are  discussed,  to 
the  extent  that  each  calls  for  comment,  in  the  pages  of  this  report 
that  follow. 

Office  of  Public  Relations  Secretary; 

At  present  the  "division"  of  public  relations  is  composed 
of  a  "director"  of  public  relations  and  a  junior  stenographer.   This 
organization  unit  is  too  small  to  justify  its  being  set  up  as  a 
separ  ate  division  and  the  term  "director"  is  a  misnomer.   It  should 
ilso  be  observed  that  a  niimber  of  public  relations  matters  are  now 
3eing  handled  by  other  organization  vinits.   For  instance,  the  port- 
)f-entry  attendants  v/hose  duty  it  is  to  greet  and  assist  out-of-state 
motorists,  are  responsible  only  to  the  respective  division  engineers 
In  whose  divisions  they  work.   The  maintenance  engineer  issues  road 
lulletins  for  press  releases  and  radio  broadcasts,  and  handles  all 
;elephone  inquiries  from  the  public  with  regard  to  road  conditions, 
ftiile  every  employe  should  consider  himself  a  public  relations  man 
n  his  contacts  with  the  public,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
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dealing  with  the  public  in  matters  of  highway  information  should  be 
centered  in,  or  be  cleared  through,  the  public  relations  secretary 
if  this  position  is  to  be  justified. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  as  to  the  need  for  a 
public  relations  secretary  in  a  highv.'ay  department.   One  group  con- 
tends that  in  a  state  v/here  tourist  trade  constitutes  a  major  in- 
dustry, it  is  entirely  proper  to  consider  the  needs  and  convenience 
of  this  tourist  traffic  as  a  part  of  the  highway  function,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tourists  contribute  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  gasoline  tax  which  makes  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  state  highway  system  possible.   It  is  further  contended  that 
such  an  employe,  whose  duties  are  to  meet  the  public,  consult  v/ith 
local  officials,  and  otherwise  disseminate  information  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  department,  will  relieve  the  state  highv/ay  engineer 
of  such  duties,  thus  enabling  the  state  highway  engineer  to  spend 
more  of  his  time  on  the  more  important  problems  of  highv/ay  administra 
tion. 

The  contrary  view  is  that  there  is  a  danger  that  a  public 
relations  secretary  may  extend  his  activities  into  fields  v/hich  have 
no  relation  to  the  highway  function.   The  need  for  any  state  agency 
such  as  the  highway  commission  to  spend  money  on  publicity  is  also 
questioned  by  many. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  effecting  savings,  there  is  good 
reason  to  give  credence  to  this  latter  view.   There  v;ould  be  ample 
justification  for  eliminating  any  positions  in  the  department  having 
publicity  as  their  primary  purpose. 

It  is  recommended  that,  if  the  position  of  "director"  of 
public  relations  is  continued,  the  title  be  changed  to  public  rela- 
tions secretary;  that  functional  supervision  (not  administrative 
supervision)  of  all  port-of -entry  attendants  be  put  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  employe;  and  that  all  road  bulletins  for  press  or  radio 
release,  radio  talks,  or  public  addresses,  and  all  other  activities 
relating  to  public  contacts  and  the  dissemination  of  highway  infor- 
mation, be  originated  or  approved  by  the  public  relations  secretary. 

Inasmuch  as  the  public  relations  activities  are  more  or 
less  personal  and  are  seasonal,  it  is  doubtful  v/hether  a  full-time 
stenographer  need  be  attached  to  the  office,  even  if  it  is  retained. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  junior  stenographer  now  assigned  be 
transferred  to  the  office  service  section  and  that  any  part-time 
stenographic  services  v;hich  may  be  required  by  the  public  relations 
secretary,  be  secured  as  needed  from  the  stenographic  pool  in  the 
office  service  section. 

jffice  of  Personnel  Secretary; 

At  present  the  personnel  "department"  consists  of  one  part- 
;ime  acting  personnel  secretary  and  one  clerk  v/ho  also  serves  as  a 
■ellef  switchboard  operator.   This  organization  unit  is  too  small  to 
ustify  its  being  set  up  even  as  a  separate  "division"  and  the  term 
'department"  is  a  misnomer. 
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The  duties  of  this  office  under  the  proposed  plan  of  or- 
ganization would  be  materially  the  same  as  at  present. 

There  is  in  the  present  organization  a  manager  of  labor 
relations,  more  commonly  called  "labor  coordinator,"  for  whom  no 
provision  is  made  in  the  proposed  organization.   If  it  is  continued, 
this  position  should  be  in  the  office  of  the  personnel  secretary  and 
subordinate  to  the  head  of  that  office. 

The  labor  coordinator  is  nominally  attached  to  both  the 
highway  commission  and  the  water  conservation  board.   His  salary  is 
divided  with  $200  a  month  paid  by  the  former  and  $100  by  the  latter. 
Occasionally  he  is  called  on  to  do  work  for  other  state  agencies. 
It  is  his  primary  function  to  settle  labor  difficulties  arising  on 
state  highway  v/ork,  particularly  where  contractors  are  involved. 

Although  it  is  reported  that  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
position  of  labor  coordinator  in  the  highway  department  has  done  com- 
mendable work  in  preventing  and  conciliating  labor  controversies  on 
highway  and  water  conservation  contracts,  the  construction  v;ork  per- 
formed by  these  agencies  is  seasonal  in  nature  and  does  not  require 
the  full-time  services  of  a  labor  coordinator.   Inasmuch  as  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry  maintains  facilities  for 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes  of  any  nature  which  might  arise  in  the 
state,  a  labor  coordinator  is  not  needed  in  the  highway  department. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  position  be  discontinued  and  that  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry,  which  has  facilities 
for  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  be  called  upon  for  any  work  neces- 
sary in  this  connection. 

Administrative  Service  Division; 

Secretary-Attorney;   The  position  of  secretary-attorney  is 
on  a  part-time  basis  in  the  higjiway  department,  since  part  of  the 
salary  is  paid  by,  and  part  of  his  duties  relate  to,  the  highway 
patrol.   The  secretary-attorney  acts  as  legal  advisor  to  the  com- 
mission and  the  heads  of  the  various  organization  units  of  the  high- 
•vay  department  and  supervises  the  general  files,  the  mail  service, 
the  messenger  service,  and  the  telephone  service.   Under  the  proposed 
organization,  the  secretary-attorney  would  serve  as  head  of  the  pro- 
posed administrative  service  division. 

Office  Service  Section;   The  office  service  section  in  the 
administrative  service  division  is  proposed  as  a  unit  to  render  of- 
fice service  to  the  other  divisions  and  sections  of  the  department. 
This  would  include  extra  stenographic  service,  messenger  service, 
telephone  service,  mail  service,  office  supply  stock  room  service, 
the  maintenance  and  servicing  of  central  files,  and  janitor  service 
if  it  is  not  transferred  to  the  capitol  custodian.   This  section 
would  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  "service  manager'  who  would  De 
directly  responsible  to  the  secretary-attorney. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  office  service  functions  now 
being  performed  by  other  organization  units,  which  can  advantageously 
be  performed  by  the  office  service  section,  be  transferred  to  such 
office  service  section  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  absorb  them. 

■j 
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At  present  there  are  five  janitors  with  the  title  of  "sta- 
tionary engineer  and  janitor,"  who  receive  rpl]+5  a  month  for  their 
servir.es,  as  compared  with  $125  a  month  paid  to  other  capitol  build- 
ing janitors.   Only  one  of  these  janitors  spends  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent of  his  time  on  the  heating  system.   Since  the  highway  building 
is  heated  with  an  automatic  gas  fired  boiler,  an  occasional  visit  by 
a  licensed  engineer  is  all  that  is  needed.   This  could  be  handled  by 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  heating  plant  for  the  state  capitol. 

The  janitors  now  spend  part  of  their  time  at  the  Helena 
equipment  shop,  a  distance  of  approximately  tv;o  miles  from  the  high- 
way building.   By  requiring  the  employes  of  the  equipment  shop  to  do 
their  own  cleaning,  the  services  of  one  of  the  highway  janitors  could 
te  dispensed  with.   It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  highway  jani- 
tors v;ork  alternate  shifts  so  that  at  least  one  of  them  v/ould  be  on 
duty  at  all  times,  including  Sundays  and  holidays. 

At  present  the  highv;ay  janitors  are  under  the  supervision 
of  a  part-time  building  superintendent  who  is  on  the  payroll  of  the 
road  "division"  In  charge  of  roadside  beautif Ication.   Since  this 
man  spends  only  10  percent  of  his  time  as  "building  superintendent," 
it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  give  very  much  direct  supervision  to  the 
janitors  without  neglecting  his  other  duties.   As  a  primary  recom- 
mendation It  Is  suggested  that  the  furnishing  of  janitor  service  be 
made  the  responsibility  of  the  capitol  custodian,  with  a  charge 
against  highway  funds  for  the  service  rendered.   As  an  alternate 
plan  under  the  proposed  organization,  the  service  manager  would  have 
direct  administrative  charge  of  the  janitor  service,  but  would  look 
to  the  employe  In  charge  of  roadside  beautlflcatlon  for  landscaping 
advice.   Regardless  of  whether  the  custodian  or  the  service  manager 
is  made  responsible  for  the  cleaning  of  the  building,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  title  of  "stationary  engineer  and  janitor"  be  changed 
to  "janitor,"  that  the  number  of  highway  janitors  be  reduced  from 
five  to  four,  and  that  the  salary  of  these  janitors  be  reduced  to 
the  same  level  as  that  of  capitol  janitors. 

Processing  Section  of  the  Administrative  Service  Division: 
The  processing  s'ectlon  is  proposed  as  the  unit  To  "render"  all  blue- 
prlntlng,  photographing,  duplicating,  and  other  related  processing 
services  for  the  other  divisions  and  sections  of  the  department. 
This  section  vrould  be  headed  by  a ''processing  supervisor."  At  pres- 
ent the  blueprinting  services  are  performed  in  the  office  engineer- 
ing division  with  occasional  help  from  the  road  plans  division. 
Similarly,  a  multllith  machine  Is  operated  by  the  office  of  the 
highv/ay  planning  survey.   Stencil  cutting  and  mimeographing  serv- 
ices are  performed  by  the  employes  of  the  organization  unit  where 
the  work  originates.   It  is  recommended  that  all  these  services  be 
centralized  in  the  proposed  processing  section. 

The  camera  now  in  service  for  duplicating  work  is  designed 
to  produce  large  sized  maps,  but  the  duplicating  equipment  is  lim- 
ited to  small  sizes.   At  present  the  water  conservation  board,  the 
railroad  commission,  the  state  engineer,  and  other  state  agencies 
have  occasion  to  prepare  maps  for  various  purposes  but  no  state 
agency  Is  equipped  to  reproduce  multiple  copies  of  such  maps.   It 
is  recommended  that  the  processing  section  of  the  highway  department 
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be  equipped  with  duplicating  equipment  of  adequate  size  to  handle 
the  map  work  of  the  department  and  that  the  services  of  such  equip- 
ment, including  the  photographic  equipment,  be  made  available  to 
all  state  agencies  at  cost  plus  a  reasonable  charge  for  overhead. 

Right-of-Way  Acquisition  Section;   Although  the  problems 
involved  in  rignt-or-way  acquisition  in  Montana  are  not  as  serious 
as  they  are  in  some  states,  due  largely  to  the  long  stretches  of  un- 
developed land  through  v;hlch  many  of  the  highways  pass,  it  may  be 
said,  in  general,  that  the  right-of-way  "division"  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  keeping  ahead  of  improvement  projects  with  a  total 
of  only  seven  office  and  field  employes. 

At  present  the  right-of-way  "division"  has  two  heads,  the 
chief  right-of-way  agent  and  the  rlght-of-v;ay  engineer.   Although 
the  present  incumbents  work  together  satisfactorily,  the  plan  is  not 
conducive  to  the  best  results  due  to  the  possibility  of  conflict 
when  the  functions  and  duties  overlap.   Inasmuch  as  the  secretary- 
attorney  now  exercises  general  supervision  over  right-of-v/ay  con- 
tracts and  condemnation  proceedings,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  suggested 
that  this  officer  head  the  proposed  administrative  service  division, 
it  would  be  logical  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  direct  super- 
vision of  right-of-way  acquisition  to  him.   A  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion section  is,  therefore,  proposed  as  a  subordinate  unit  of  the 
administrative  service  division.   Under  this  plan  the  engineering 
functions  In  connection  with  rights  of  way  would  be  assigned  to  the 
proposed  road  design  section  of  the  engineering  division. 

"       There  are  two  stenographers  in  the  right-of-way  "division" 
with  the  title  of  "senior  stenographer."   It  is  recommended  that  one 
of  the  positions  be  transferred  to  the  stenographic  pool  in  the  of- 
fice service  section  of  the  administrative  service  division. 

Accounting  Division; 

The  present  accounting  division  has  11  employes,  each  re- 
porting directly  to  the  head  of  the  division.   This  division,  how- 
ever, handles  but  a  fraction  of  the  accounting  work  of  the  depart- 
ment.  A  number  of  accounting  and  cost  accounting  matters  are  handled 
by  various  other  organization  units  of  the  department.   Original  in- 
voices from  vendors  are  approved  for  payment  in  the  district  offices. 
Equipment  cost  records  are  developed  from  original  invoices  by  the 
equipment  "division"  of  the  maintenance  "department"  in  a  building 
two  miles  away  from  the  highway  accounting  office.   Likev/ise,  the 
maintenance  "department"  does  the  necessary  coding  of  source  docu- 
ments and  develops  maintenance  cost  records  which  are  used  to  control 
maintenance  operations.   It  is  recommended  that  all  related  account- 
ing and  cost  accounting  functions  of  the  highway  department,  together 
with  the  employes  performing  such  functions,  be  transferred  to  the 
accounting  division;  that  those  functions  be  allocated  to  three  sub- 
ordinate organization  sections  to  be  known  as  the  "work  control 
section,"  the  "general  accounts  section,"  and  the  "tabulating  soc- 
blon";  and  that  the  head  of  each  such  section  be  made  responsible 
bo  the  chief  highway  accountant  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  work 
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of  the  section.   It  is  also  recommended  that,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  cost  accounting  functions  and  employes  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  accounting  division,  the  bookkeeping  and  cost  account- 
ing system  now  in  effect  be  examined  and  modified  as  necessary  in 
order  to  make  full  use  of  the  punch  card  tabulating  equipment  of 
the  department,  thus  eliminating  much  loss  of  effort  through  certain 
manual  operations  now  used.   This  should  make  it  possible  to  elimi- 
nate several  clerical  positions  as  vacancies  occur. 

It  is  f\irther  recommended  that  a  consolidated  budget  of 
all  prospective  highway  Income  and  expenditures  be  prepared  and 
adopted  annually,  and  that  such  budget  be  used  as  a  guide  in  ap- 
proving expenditures. 

k 

.Engineering  Division; 

P        Scope  of  Engineering  Division  Responsibilities ;   The  pro- 
posed organization  contemplates  tFat  all  functions  relating  to  plan- 
ning, constructing,  and  maintaining  the  state  primary  and  secondary 
systems  of  highways  v/ould  be  centered  in  the  proposed  engineering 
division.   In  addition  to  serving  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
department,  the  state  highway  engineer  would  serve  as  head  of  this 
division.   It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  engineering  division  into 
six  sections,  as  follows: 

Traffic  and  planning  section 
Testing  and  research  section 
Road  design  section 
Bridge  design  section 
Office  engineering  section 

Construction  and  maintenance  section  (including 
the  field  divisions) 

Each  of  these  sections  is  discussed  in  the  paragraphs  that 
follov;. 

Traffic  and  Planning  Section;   The  traffic  and  planning 
section,  now  known  as  the  highway  planning  survey,  was  organized  a 
few  years  ago  in  order  to  comply  with  federal  requirements  as  to  the 
furnishing  of  basic  data  of  various  kinds  which  were  necessary  or 
useful  in  planning  highv;ay  Improvements.   The  federal  government 
participates  in  the  cost  of  the  work  done  by  this  section.   The  work 
now  done  compares  favorably  with  similar  v.-ork  done  in  other  states, 
but  the  functions  of  this  section  should  be  expanded  to  Include 
traffic  engineering  and  a  closer  coordination  of  the  planning  func- 
'  tion  with  the  design  function.   This  can  be  done  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  employes. 

Accident  prevention  work  Is  a  function  of  traffic  engineer- 
ing as  well  as  a  function  of  the  highv/ay  patrol.   The  highway  patrol 
concentrates  its  efforts  on  enforcement.   This,  alone,  will  not  pro- 
duce effective  results.   A  traffic  engineer  should  v/ork  on  Improving 
the  physical  conditions  on,    and  adjoining,  the  highways,  including 
the  design,  location,  and  erection  of  traffic  warning  signs  and 
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guard  rails,  studies  of  grades,  curves,  alignments,  and  traffic 
hazards.   The  determination  of  the  exact  locations  of  traffic  hazards, 
as  indicated  by  observation  and  by  accident  statistics,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  accident  prevention  work.   It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  close  cooperation  and  exchange  of  information  between  the  high- 
way patrol  and  the  highway  department  is  necessary  in  accumulating 
the  data  required.   It  is  recommended  that  the  officials  of  the  high- 
way department  and  of  the  highv/ay  patrol  be  directed  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  toward  accident  prevention  by  arranging  for  the  sys- 
tematic exchange  of  data  and  for  the  standardization  of  methods  and 
procedures  in  reporting  factual  data. 

There  is  considerable  duplication  of  effort  in  map  draft- 
ing work  among  the  organization  units  of  the  highway  department, 
between  the  highv;ay  department  and  other  state  agencies,  and  between 
state  axid  federal  agencies.   Many  of  these  units  and  agencies  make 
their  ov/n  maps  on  the  basis  of  Information  secured  from  highway  plan- 
ning survey  maps  and  data,  which  maps  and  data  are  based  on  factual 
data  gathered  by  the  highway  department  from  every  available  source. 
It  is  recommended,  that  all  map  drafting  functions  of  the  highv/ay  de- 
partment, together  with  the  employes  involved,  be  transferred  to  the 
traffic  and  planning  section,  and  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  having  all  map  drafting  work  for  all  state  agencies 
performed  by  this  section  of  the  highway  department  at  cost  plus  a 
reasonable  charge  for  overhead. 

Testing  and  Research  Section;   There  is  now  a  unit  known 
as  the  "materials  division"  or  the  ""Testing  laboratory,"  to  which  a 
staff  of  214.  employes  is  assigned.   This  staff  has  a  "materials  en- 
gineer," and  "assistant  testing  engineer,"  a  "chief  chemist,"  and  a 
number  of  technicians.   This  division  would  become  the  testing  and 
research  section  under  the  proposed  organization.   The  highest  paid 
man  in  the  materials  division  -  the  materials  engineer  -  spends  some 
70  percent  of  his  time  in  the  field  making  studies  and  investigations 
of  all  materials  used  in  construction,  studying  methods  of  construc- 
tion In  the  use  of  bituminous  materials  and  aggregates,  and  conducting 
or  supervising  soil  surveys  to  determine  sub-grade  conditions.   Some 
of  the  better  trained  subordinates  should  be  able  to  handle  most  of 
this  field  work  and  leave  the  top  man  free  to  supervise  the  technical 
work  at  the  laboratory.   The  position  of  materials  engineer  has  re- 
cently become  vacant.   It  is  recommended  that  the  duties  of  the  as- 
sistant testing  engineer  be  transferred  to  the  materials  engineer 
when  the  position  is  filled,  and  that  the  position  of  assistant  test- 
ing engineer  be  abolished. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  now  being  done  by 
the  materials  laboratory  is  necessary  and  desirable.   Most  of  the 
time  of  the  eraoloyes  is  spent  on  routine  tests  such  as  concrete^ ten- 
sile and  compression  tests,  sand  and  gravel  screen  tests,  abrasion 
bests,  and  traffic  Impact  tests.   Chemical  tests  are  made  on  gasoline 
ind  road  oils.   Some  soil  tests  of  a  routine  nature  are  being  made, 
)ut  very  little  soil  research  work  is  being  done.   During  the  summer 
ionstructlon  period,  four  field  laboratories  are  maintained  by  the 
materials  division  at  local  refineries  from  which  road  oils  are  pur- 
ihased.   Other  materials  such  as  reinforcing  steel,  structural  steel. 
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steel  piling,  corrugated  metal  pipe,  treated  and  untreated  piling, 
guard  rail  posts,  station  markers,  and  lumber  are  tested  by  nom- 
meroial  laboratories. 

In  addition  to  the  road  oil  tests  made  by  the  field  labo- 
ratories, road  oil  samples  are  also  sent  to  the  headquarters  labora- 
tory for  verification  tests,  v/hich  verification  tests  are  made  at 
leisure  long  after  the  road  oil  has  been  used  and  paid  for.   If  the 
field  laboratories  are  functioning  properly,  occasional  verification 
tests,  performed  at  headquarters  at  the  time  the  v/ork  is  being  per- 
formed, should  suffice.   No  tests  should  be  performed  unless  they 
serve  some  useful  purpose.   It  would  be  much  better  to  spend  the 
time  on  research  work.   The  chief  chemist  spends  only  5  percent  of 
his  time  on  research  work  and  no  organized  research  program  is  being 
carried  on. 

The  state  is  very  fortunate  in  having  gravel  deposits  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  state  and  so  located  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  within  economical  truck  hauling  distances,  thereby 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  shipment  by  freight.   However,  in  cer- 
tain areas,  principally  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  v/here  no 
railroad  facilities  are  available,  the  exceptions  are  troublesome. 
By  instituting  a  specific  research  program,  it  might  be  possible  to 
develop  stabilizing  processes  whereby  the  local  materials  available 
in  such  areas  could  be  utilized  for  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance.  If  such  processes  could  be  developed,  considerable  savings 
to  the  state  would  probably  result.   It  is  recommended  that  all 
routine  testing  procedures  now  being  follov/ed  in  the  testing  labora- 
tory be  critically  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  the  use  to  v/hlch 
the  results  are  put,  to  the  end  that  any  unnecessary  tests  may  be 
eliminated  and  that  the  services  of  any  employes  performing  such  un- 
necessary tests  may  be  dispensed  with  or  be  made  available  for  de- 
sirable materials  research  v;ork. 

The  materials  division  is  seriously  handicapped  by  the 
wholly  Inadequate,  dungeon-like  quarters  in  the  basement  of  the  capi- 
tol  building,  which  now  serve  as  a  laboratory.   Not  only  do  fumes 
rise  and  permeate  the  offices  of  other  state  agencies,  but  the  test- 
ing of  inflammable  liquids  under  the  existing  conditions  is  both  a 
fire  and  health  hazard.   More  equipment  is  needed  to  perform  certain 
tests.   Research  work  is  being  neglected,  largely  because  routine 
tests  take  precedence  in  the  use  of  existing  laboratory  facilities. 
Effective  use  could  be  made  of  the  spare  time  of  laboratory  assist- 
ants in  carrying  out  research  experiments  if  more  working  room,  more 
basic  equipment,  and  more  technical  literature  were  made  available. 
It  is  recommended  that  legislative  authorization  be  secured  for  a 
new  modern  testing  and  research  laboratory  for  the  highway  department 
together  with  adequate  facilities  and  equipment  needed  for  highway 
testing  and  research  purposes,  and  that  In  designing  such  laboratory, 
consideration  be  given  to  providing  space  for  conducting  similar 
laboratory  work  for  other  state  agencies  at  cost  plus  a  reasonable 
charge  for  overhead.   The  location  of  the  laboratory  should  be  such 
as  to  permit  it  to  be  served  conveniently  by  the  administrative 
service  and  accounting  divisions  of  the  department. 
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Road  Design  Section;   Under  the  proposed  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, the  functions  of  designing  and  constructing  roads  v/ould  be 
separated.   The  design  of  roads  would  be  assigned  to  a  road  design 
section  headed  by  a  road  design  engineer.   Within  the  section  three 
groups  of  employes  would  v,'ork,  respectively,  under  the  sucervision 
of  a  road  survey  engineer,  a  right-of-way  engineer,  and  a"  road  plans 
engineer.   The  road  construction  activities  would  be  placed  in  a 
ftonstniction  and  maintenance  section,  as  discussed  later  in  this 
report. 

At  present  the  "preconstruction"  or  survey  unit  consists 
of  a  locating  engineer  and  seven  field  men  v;ho  are  on  surveys  and 
location  work  the  year  round.   Inasmuch  as  construction  engineering 
forces  are  available  for  survey  v/ork  in  the  winter,  the  present  per- 
manent survey  force  seems  to  be  adequate. 

As  stated  earlier  In  this  report,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
function  of  acquiring  rights  of  v/ay  be  placed  under  a  chief  right- 
of-v;ay  agent  responsible  to  the  head  of  the  administrative  service 
division  and  that  engineering  functions  relative  to  rights  of  v/ay  be 
placed  under  a  right-of-way  engineer  responsible  to  the  road  design 
engineer.   Under  this  plan,  the  work  of  the  rlght-of-v/ay  engineer 
could  be  better  coordinated  with  the  v;ork  of  the  road  design  section. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  road  design  engineer  be  instructed  to 
schedule  and  coordinate  the  v/ork  of  the  right-of-way  engineer  and 
the  road  plans  engineer  in  such  a  way  that  right-of-way  engineering 
activities  v^lll  not  delay  the  work  of  the  road  design  section. 

In  order  further  to  coordinate  the  functions  of  right-of- 
way  engineering  and  road  planning,  it  is  recommended  that  the  right- 
of-way  engineer,  or  his  representative,  be  present  on  all  plan-in- 
hand  inspections. 

At  present  the  "special  design  engineer  and  building  super- 
intendent" spends  about  60  percent  of  his  time  in  the  design  of  road- 
side beautlflcatlon  and  landscaping  projects.   The  remainder  of  his 
time  is  spent  on  special  assignments.   Inasmuch  as  there  is  not 
enough  roadside  beautlflcatlon  work  under  way  to  keep  one  man  busy 
full  time,  it  is  proposed  that  the  landscape  designer  be  made  respon- 
sible to  the  road  plans  engineer  Instead  of  retaining  a  separate^ 
roadside  improvement  unit  In  the  road  design  section.   However,  it^ 
is  reported  that  the  commission  is  considering  expanding  the  activi- 
ties of  roadside  development  to  Include  acquisition  and  Improvement 
of  roadside  areas  on  a  comparatively  large  scale.   If  the  roadside 
improvement  program  is  expanded  sufficiently  to  require  a  staff  of 
full-time  employes,  this  staff  might  be  treated  as  a  separate  unit 
in  the  road  design  section. 

It  is  recommended  earlier  in  this  report  that  there  be  a 
closer  coordination  of  the  planning  function  with  the  design  func- 
tion.  It  is  further  recommended,  in  this  connection,  that  tne  roaa 
design  engineer  make  full  use  of  all  pertinent  data  collected  by  the 
traffic  and  planning  section,  and  that,  before  final  action  is  taken, 
all  working  drawings  of  proposed  road  locations  be  submitted  to  the 
traffic  and  planning  section  for  study  and  recommendation. 
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Drafting  work  during  the  winter  is  often  made  difficult 
by  defective  heat  distribution  and  inadequate  lighting  in  the  road 
drafting  room.   It  is  recommended  that  defects  in  the  present  heat- 
ing and  lighting  facilities  in  this  room  be  corrected. 

Bridge  Design  Section;   The  bridge  "division, "  like  the 
right-of-way  "division,"  is  now  a  two-headed  organization  unit,  with 
the  bridge  design  engineer  and  the  bridge  construction  engineer  both 
at  the  same  level  in  authority,  and  each  independently  responsible 
to  the  state  highv^-ay  engineer.   Under  the  proposed  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, the  functions  of  bridge  design  would  be  separated  from  those 
of  bridge  construction.   The  bridge  construction  activities  v/ould  be 
placed  under  a  bridge  construction  engineer  in  a  "construction  and 
maintenance  section,"  and  the  bridge  design  function  v/ould  be  as- 
signed to  a  bridge  design  section  headed  by  a  bridge  design  engineer. 

In  August  l^kl,    a  comparatively  topheavy  staff  v/as  carried  iJ 
the  bridge  design  section,  comprising  l6  regular  employes  and  three 
part-time  driller's  helpers.   This  condition  has  been  partly  cor- 
rected by  the  resignation  of  three  regular  employes  whose  positions 
are  still  vacant.   It  is  recommended  that  vacancies  in  two  positions 
of  senior  bridge  designer,  one  position  of  senior  draftsman,  and  one 
position  of  tracer  in  the  bridge  design  section  be  not  filled  until 
the  volume  of  work  increases. 

One  senior  bridge  de taller  spends  15  percent  of  his  time 
on  traffic  engineering  studies  on  congested  and  accident-prone  inter- 
sections.  Although  this  work  is  not  a  function  of  the  bridge  design 
section,  this  man  was  assigned  to  do  the  work  because  he  v/as  the 
only  man  in  the  department  v/ho  had  the  basic  training  to  do  the  work. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  traffic  engineering  function  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  traffic  engineer  in  the  proposed  traffic  and  planning 
section. 

Office  Engineering  Section;   The  staff  of  the  office  en- 
gineering section  comprises  an  office  engineer,  a  senior  assistant 
office  engineer,  a  junior  assistant  office  engineer,  a  senior  steno- 
grapher, and  a  blueprinter.   A  recommendation  made  earlier  in  this 
report  proposes  the  transfer  of  blueprinting  work  to  the  processing 
section  of  the  administrative  service  division. 

An  employe  of  the  bridge  construction  "division"  spends 
some  80  percent  of  his  time  preparing  progress  estimates  on  bridge 
construction  contracts  and  some  20  percent  of  his  time  as  acting 
personnel  secretary  for  the  entire  department.   The  position  of  per- 
sonnel secretary  has  been  discussed  previously  in  this  report.   It 
is  recommended  that  the  function  of  checking,  verifying,  and  approv- 
ing payments  to  contractors  on  bridge  construction  projects  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  engineering  section. 

Construction  and  Maintenance  Section;   In  each  of  the  field 
divisions  the  responsibility  for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
highways  is  combined  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  employe  -  the 
division  engineer.   However,  these  division  engineers  are  subject  to 
orders  from  several  sources  at  headquarters,  including  the  road  con- 
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structlon  division,  the  bridge  construction  division,  the  maintenance 
division,  and  any  other  headquarters  division  which  might  have  oc- 
casion to  deal  with  them.   This  situation  is  bound  to  lead  to  con- 
flicts in  orders  with  resultant  misunderstandings  which  v/ill  affect 
the  morale  of  the  department  adversely. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  of  organization,  all  construction 
and  maintenance  work  would  be  assigned  to  a  single  construction  and 
maintenance  section  of  the  engineering  division  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  single  head  -  the  construction  and  maintenance  en- 
gineer.  Each  division  engineer  would  be  made  responsible  only  to 
the  construction  and  maintenance  engineer.   The  internal  organization 
of  the  field  divisions  is  discussed  under  separate  headings  later  in 
this  report. 

The  duties  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  engineer 
would  be  too  extensive  under  this  plan  for  one  man  to  handle,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  proposed  that  he  be  given  four  staff  subordinates  - 
a  road  construction  engineer,  a  bridge  construction  engineer,  a 
maintenance  engineer,  and  an  equipment  engineer.   Any  orders  issued 
by  any  of  these  four  subordinate  engineers  to  a  district  engineer 
would  have  to  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance engineer,  under  such  delegation  of  authority  as  he  might  choose 
to  allow  each  of  the  subordinates. 

The  highway  equipment  shop  in  Helena  would  be  operated 
under  the  direction  of  the  equipment  engineer.   This  shop  is  now 
inconviently  located  about  tv;o  miles  away  from  highway  headquarters, 
but  in  vlev;  of  the  investment  in  land  and  buildings,  no  recommenda- 
tion is  made  for  changing  this  location.   The  site,  buildings,  and 
equipment  are  adequate  to  handle  most  of  the  automotive  repair  v;ork 
required  by  the  headquarters  organization  and  certain  v.'ork  that 
district  shops  are  not  equipped  to  do.   The  men  are  ''kept  busy"  be- 
tween jobs  of  overhauling  and  repairing  equipment  by  building  equip- 
ment such  as  traffic  striping  machines,  tractor  trailers,  rustic 
furniture  for  the  hlghv/ay  department,  stretchers  for  highway  patrol 
cars,  and  historic  markers  and  signs.   It  may  be  economical  to  build 
nevj  equipment  from  salvaged  materials,  but  it  is  doubtful  v/hether 
the  highway  department  can  purchase  and  assemble  the  required  mate- 
rials and  parts,  new,  as  cheaply  as  a  manufacturer  could.   It  would 
be  better  to  reduce  the  number  of  shop  employes  than  to  try  to  find 
something  for  them  to  do.   Inasmuch  as  the  facilities  of  the  Helena 
shop  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  highway 
department.  It  is  recommended  that  consideration  bo  given  to  making 
these  facilities  available  to  the  highway  patrol  and  other  state 
agencies,  at  cost  plus  a  reasonable  charge  for  overhead. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  present  force  of  nine  office  em- 
ployes and  26  shop  employes  is  excessive,  unless  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendation is  put  into  effect  v;ith  a  resultant  increase  in  work. 
The  question  of  transferring  and  reducing  the  number  of  office  em- 
ployes in  the  Helena  shop  is  covered  by  another  recommendation  in 
this  report.   It  is  recommended  that  the  making  of  new  equipment  in 
the  Helena  shop  be  limited  to  items  that  cannot  be  purchased  as  eco- 
nomically on  the  open  market,  when  all  items  of  cost  including  labor 
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and  overhead  are  considered.   It  is  also  recommended  that  equipment 
overhauling  and  repair  work  be  so  planned  as  to  spread  the  work  as 
evenly  as  possible,  that  the  number  of  monthly  employes  on  the  shop 
force  be  reduced  to  meet  minimum  requirements,  and  that  hourly  em- 
ployes be  added  as  required  to  meet  peak  loads. 

The  foregoing  changes  would  eliminate  the  need  for  equip- 
ment design  and  would  permit  the  positions  of  master  mechanic  and 
head  auto  mechanic  to  be  combined  into  a  single  new  position  of 
"shop  foreman." 

It  is  the  practice  at  the  Helena  shop  and  in  some  of  the 
district  shops  to  do  spray  gun  painting  of  automotive  equipment  in 
the  same  room  in  which  the  heating  boiler  is  located.   Also  some  of 
the  shops  are  not  adequately  equipped  with  fire  extinguishers.   It 
is  recommended  that  all  highv;ay  offices,  equipment  shops,  section 
barns,  gasoline  and  inflammable  liquid  storage  facilities,  at  head- 
quarters and  in  the  field,  be  inspected  by  some  qualified  disinter- 
ested party,  such  as  the  board  of  fire  underv/riters  of  the  Pacific, 
to  the  end  that  specific  recommendations  may  be  made  and  follov/ed 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  fire,  safety,  and  health  hazards  on 
iighv;ay  department  properties. 
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The  Helena  shop  buildings  are  heated  from  three  separate 
toilers.   By  replacing  these  three  heating  units  with  a  single  cen- 
;ral  heating  system,  walled  off  from  the  work  rooms,  the  spray  paint 
lazard  above-mentioned  would  be  eliminated  and  fuel  economies  should 
^esult.   It  is  recommended  that,  in  the  Interest  of  safety  and  econo- 
ly,  consideration  be  given  to  such  replacement. 
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righway  Field  Divisions; 

Size  of  Field  Divisions;   As  previously  noted,  the  state  is 
,;livided  into  ten  highway  "divisions,"  each  in  charge  of  a  division 
-engineer.   These  divisions  vary  considerably  in  size  and  in  mileage 
f  roads  under  maintenance.   The  state  assumes  full  responsibility 
'or  maintenance  of  all  roads  on  the  seven  percent  primary  system  but, 
t  present,  it  relies  on  the  counties  for  maintenance  of  the  roads 
n  the  state  secondary  system.   Inasmuch  as  the  state  is  required  to 
uarantee  maintenance  of  secondary  roads  constructed  with  federal 
unds,  as  well  as  primary  roads,  the  mileage  of  secondary  roads  in 
ach  district  also  should  be  considered  in  determining  boundaries  of 
ield  divisions.   The  mileage  of  primary  and  secondary  roads  in  each 
ivislon  is  as  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 
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Division 

No.      Headquarters 


!■ 


1 

Butte 

2 

Great  Falls 

I 

Billings 

Wolf   Point 

5 

Missoula 

6 

Kalispell 

7 

Havre 

8 

Miles   City 

9 

Lewisto\vn 

10 

Bozeman 

Total 

mileage   -  all 

dlvi 

sions 

Primary 

Secondary 

Road 

Road 

Total 

Mileage 

Mileage 

Mileage 

6)4-5.2 
5^8. k 

51+9.9 

1,195.1 

7I+7.I 

1,515.5 

570.1+ 

745.1+ 
1,169.7 

1,515.8 

§1+7.9 

1,757.6 

P52-^ 

551.5 

1,205.8 

k2i;.g 

25I+.6 

659.1+ 

14+2.5 

78I+.O 

1,226.5 

955.7 

789.0 

1,72^.7 
1,078.^ 

7^74 

550.7 

S27.6 
45lf.2 

?05.2 

5,659.1 

6,575.0 

12,212.1 

The  tabulation  discloses  that  there  is  a  range  of  from  503 
miles  under  state  maintenance  in  the  Bozeman  division  to  935  miles 
in  the  Miles  City  division.   The  road  mileage  subject  to  state  main- 
tenance in  the  several  divisions  should  be  equalized  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  with  due  regard  for  differentials  in  the  v/ork  required 
by  reason  of  locale.   In  the  smaller  divisions  the  division  engineer 
now  supervises  construction  and  maintenance  work  himself,  while  in 
the  larger  divisions  resident  engineers  for  maintenance  and  resident 
engineers  for  construction  are  provided  to  assist  the  division  en- 
gineers.  Although  no  formal  recommendation  is  made  in  this  report, 
consideration  might  v;ell  be  given  to  reducing  the  nixmber  of  field 
divisions  from  ten  to  seven  or  eight.   If  this  is  done  resident  en- 
gineers for  maintenance  or  "maintenance  superintendents"  should  be 
provided  for  such  districts.   This  recommendation  could  be  put  into 
effect  without  any  Increase  in  the  total  payroll  by  merely  shifting 
positions  and  employes.   It  should  result  in  operating  economies 
through  providing  more  effective  supervision. 

It  is  recommended  that,  in  connection  with  the  first  change 
either  in  the  general  internal  organization  of  the  department  or  in 
the  number  of  field  divisions,  the  designation  of  such  divisions 
be  changed  to  "districts''  and  that  a  corresponding  change  be  made 
in  the  title  of  division  engineer. 

Internal  Organization  and  Staffs  of  Divisions;   The  inter- 
nal organization  of  each  field  division  is  raucn  tne  same,  but  the 
staffs  vary  as  between  divisions  and  as  between  seasons,  according 
to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.   The  following  list  of  positions 
in  the  Missoula  division,  as  of  August  1+,  19i+l,  may  be  taken  as  typi- 
cal of  the  busy  season.   The  indentations  represent  lines  of  author- 
ity and  responsibility. 
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Title  of  Position 

Division  engineer 

Port-of-entry  attendant 
Acting  bridge  project  engineer 

Division  clerk 

Statistical  clerk 
Junior  stenographer 

Division  mechanic 
Watchman 
Mechanic 

Mechanic  and  general  repairman 
Mechanic's  helper 
Semi-skilled  laborer 
Laborer 

Resident  engineer,  construction 
Ins  trumentman 
Acting  ins trumentman 
Rodman 
Chalnman 
Axeman 

Project  engineer 
Ins  trumentman 
Acting  computer 
Gravel  checker 
Assistant  gravel  checker 
Rodman 
Chalnman 
Axeman 

Acting  project  engineer 
Rodman 
Chalnman 
Axeman 

Resident  engineer,  maintenance 
Gas  distributor 
Painter  (sign) 
Caretaker  (beautlf ication) 

Extra  gang  foreman 
Laborer 

Sectlonman  (oiling  foreman) 
Motor  patrol  operator 
Distributor  operator 
Rollerman 
Laborer 


Number  of 
Positions 

Salary 
Rate 

1 

k 

1 

$300.00 
100.00 
175.00 

1 
1 
1 

150.00 
125.00 
115.00 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

185.00 

125.00 

.825  hour 
.825  hour 
.6875  hour 
.6875  hour 
.60  hour 

1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
2 

250.00 
150.00 
135.00 
125.00 
115.00 
110.00 

1+ 
2 

1 
2 

k 

3 
5 
3 

200.00 
150.00 
135.00 
125.00 
115.00 
125.00 
115.00 
110.00 

1 

1 

2 

1 

175.00 
125.00 
115.00 
110.00 

1 
1 
1 
1 

250.00 
155.00 

1.125  hour 
.625  hour 

1 
2 

165.00 

.60  hour 

1 

1 
1 

.825  hour 
.75  hour 
.75  hour 
,75  hour 

3 

.50  hour 
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Title  of  Position 

Maintenance  foreman 
Sectionman 

Motor  patrol  operator 
Truck  driver 
Truck  driver 
Lever man 
Timekeeper 

Semi-skilled  laborer 
Laborer 

Sectionman 

Truck  driver 
Truck  driver 
Truck  driver 
Laborer 
Laborer 

Maintenance  foreman 
Shovel  operator 
Motor  patrol  operator 
Dump  boss 
Fireman 
Leverman 
Oiler 

Truck  driver 
Semi-skilled  laborer 
Laborer 

Sectionman 

Truck  driver 

Truck  driver  and  laborer 

Laborer 

Maintenance  foreman 

Motor  patrol  operator 
Truck  driver 
Truck  driver 
Gradernnan 

Semi-skilled  laborer 
Semi-skilled  laborer 
Flagman 
Laborer 

Maintenance  foreman 

Motor  patrol  operator 
Truck  driver 
Semi-skilled  laborer 
Laborer 


Number 

of  Salary 

Positic 

3ns  Rate 

1 

$175.00 

2 

5.00  to  6.00  day 

5 

.75  hour 

5 

5.00  to  6.00  day 

1 

. 625  hour 

1 

6.00  day 

1 

5.00  day 

2 

5.50  day 

1 

.60  hour 

5 

.75  hour 

2 

5.00  day 

2 

.6875  hour 

2 

.625  hour 

2 

1^.80  day 

k 

.60  hour 

1 

175.00 

1 

1.20  hour 

2 

.75  hour 

1 

.75  hour 

1 

.75  hour 

1 

.75  hour 
.5875  hour 

1 

6 

.625  to  .6875  hour 

2 

.6B75  hour 

2 

.60  hour 

k 

.75  hour 
.625  hour 

k 

.60  to  .625  hour 

8 

.60  hour 

1 

175.00 

3 

.75  hour 

2 

.75  &  .6875  hour 

9 

.625  hour 

1 

.8225  hour 

2 

,6875  to  .75  hour 

1 

5.50  day 

X 

.60  hour 

b 

.60  hour 

1 

175.00 

5 

.75  hour 
.625  hour 

2 

1 

.6875  hour 

5 

.60  hour 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  field  division  employes,  there 
are  several  statewide  crews  which  travel  from  division  to  division 
during  the  construction  season.   These  are  the  traffic  striping 
crew,  three  crusher  crews,  and  two  asphalt  surfacing  crews.   The 
asphalt  surfacing  crews  handle  the  road  repair  and  betterment  jobs 
which  are  too  extensive  for  the  local  groups  to  handle. 

Under  a  department  rule,  all  maintenance  employes  work  i|8 
hours  a  week  and  are  paid  from  the  time  they  leave  the  barn  \intll 
the  time  they  return  to  the  barn.   It  is  understood  that  private 
contractors  pay  employes  only  for  the  time  they  are  at  work  on  the 
job  and  let  the  employes  furnish  their  own  transportation  to  and 
from  the  job.   Under  the  present  system,  too  much  time  is  lost  going 
to  and  from  work.   Moreover,  this  system  leads  to  other  inequalities 
between  employes  which  make  some  of  them  ask  for  further  concessions. 
For  example,  men  who  happen  to  live  near  the  site  of  the  work  object 
to  being  obliged  to  continue  work  until  quitting  time  when  the  rest 
of  the  crew  has  stopped  work  in  order  to  allow  time  to  ride  back  to 
the  barn.   It  is  recommended  that  the  barn-to-barn  method  of  payment 
for  maintenance  employes  be  reconsidered  and  that  a  method  which  is 
equitable  to  the  department  and  employes  alike,  be  adopted.   Perhaps 
as  satisfactory  a  plan  as  any  v/ould  provide  for  payment  for  time 
from  the  barn  to  the  job,  but  no  payment  for  time  from  the  job  to 
the  barn  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work. 

Construction  of  Highv/ays; 

Highway  Financial  Districts;   The  state  is  divided  by  law 
into  12  financial  districts  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  of  con- 
struction moneys  from  the  state  highv/ay  fund.   Under  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  the  state  hlghv/ay  commission  is  required  to  allocate 
available  construction  moneys  to  the  12  financial  districts,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  in  the  proportion  which  the  unimproved 
and  tmcompleted  mileage  within  each  of  said  districts  bears  to  the 
total  unimproved  and  uncompleted  mileage  of  the  federal  hlghv/ay 
system.   An  amendment  to  this  law,  passed  in  1959^  limits  the  amount 
available  for  reconstruction  v/ork  in  any  district  so  long  as  any  of 
the  mileage  of  the  federal  system  in  such  district  remains  unimproved 

The  law  providing  for  allocation  of  funds  has  served  the 
very  useful  purpose  in  providing  an  arbitrary  means  for  allocation 
of  funds,  thus  eliminating  much  of  the  political  pressure  which  often 
is  brought  to  bear  in  determining  such  allocations  in  other  states. 
Hov;ever,  since  the  original  construction  and  surfacing  of  the  fed- 
eral aid  highways  is  nearlng  completion,  the  law  is  no  longer  of 
value  and  may  v/ell  be  detrimental  in  the  future  development  of  the 
most  useful  highway  system.   It  is  recommended  that  the  provisions 
of  law  setting  up  financial  districts  and  providing  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  construction  funds  to  them  be  repealed.   Future  highway 
construction  should  then  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  need  to 
care  for  traffic. 
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Length 

Miles 

Total 

1.3 

$  155,000.00 

27.59 
lib.  00 
60.9 

i+97,3i;5.70 

275,000.00 

1,168,700.00 

62. 2i^. 

6oo,8i;8.7i^. 

o.k 
66.? 

80,000.00 

1,7^0,000.00 
[1.1,507.00 

- 

- 

70,014.0.00 

26IJ..85 

$U,  658,211.1.144. 

Current  Construction  Program;   The  construction  program 
for  the  current  year  includes  work  on  a  total  of  261+. 8  miles  of 
roads.   The  nature  of  the  various  projects  ranges  from  simply  grad- 
ing to  complete  jobs  of  grading,  surfacing,  oiling,  and  bridges,  as 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation; 

Type  of  Project 
(Including  Bridges) 

Bridges  and  approaches 
Grading,  oiling,  (including  bridges) 
Surfacing,  oiling  (Including  bridges) 
Grading,  surfacing,  and  bridges 
Surfacing  and  oiling 
Pavement  (asphaltic  concrete) 
Grading,  surfacing,  oiling  and  bridges 
Roadside  improvement 
Statewide  planning  survey 

Total 

Of  the  ^14.,  6 ^8,214.1. I|i4.  Included  in  this  program,  the  state 
is  paying  $2, 020, 74-7 •4-9,  or  [j-5«6  percent,  while  the  federal  share 
is  $2,617,14.95.95,  or  56. I4.  percent. 

Reconstruction  of  Old  Pavements;   Although  many  miles  of 
black  top  roads  have  been  built  in  previous  years  v;ith  too  light  a 
base,  too  thin  a  wearing  surface,  or  with  a  traveled  way  that  is 
too  narrow  for  present  traffic  needs,  the  black  top  roads  now  being 
constructed  are  more  suitable  from  the  standpoint  of  durability  and 
riding  qualities.   Yet  they  may  be  constructed  at  a  comparatively 
lov/  cost  per  mile,  v/hich  makes  It  possible  to  construct  more  miles 
of  pavement  with  the  limited  funds  available. 

Of  the  5,660  miles  of  roads  in  the  state  primary  system, 
only  185  miles  are  primitive  or  unimproved.   Of  the  improved  roads, 
I4.89  miles  are  graded  and  drained,  595  miles  are  graveled,  1, 14.81 
miles  are  surfaced  with  low- type  black  top,  2,8814.  miles  are  paved 
with  high-type  black  top,  and  28  miles  are  paved  with  rigid  types  of 
pavement.   V/ith  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  primary  system  com- 
pleted, more  attention  should  be  given  to  improving  the  low-type 
black  top  pavements  and  making  them  conform  to  present  day  standards. 
Many  of  the  existing  low-type  black  top  roads  never  should  have  been 
oiled  in  the  first  place  because  the  foundations  were  inadequate. 
The  black  top  on  some  of  the  roads  consists  merely  of  a  layer ^ of 
oil  on  a  pravel  surface  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  stone  chips. 
Such  foundations  and  surfaces  are  too  thin  to  hold  up  under  present) 
day  traffic. 

Inasmuch  as  the  gasoline  tax,  which  is  recognized  as  a 
"road-user"  tax,  is  the  principal  source  of  funds  for  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  it  seems  entirely  proper  that  these  funds 
should  be  used  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vehicles  using  the 
roads  of  a  district,  rather  than  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
miles  of  highways  in  each  district.   Some  of  the  heaviest  traffic 
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highways  in  the  state  are  paved  with  low-type  black  top  surfacos 
which  are  unduly  expensive  to  maintain.  Moreover,  many  of  these 
heavily  traveled  roads  have  sharp  curves  and  poor  alignments  un- 
suited  to  present-day,  high-speed  traffic.  They  were  satisfactory 
for  the  conditions  which  existed  at  the  time  they  were  built  but 
they  should  be  reconstructed  or  relocated  to  meet  present-day  needs. 

Sporadic  attempts  to  improve  the  v/orst  stretches  havo  been 
made  by  instituting  so-called  "betterment"  projects,  for  which  the 
state  pays  100  percent  of  the  cost.   If  alignments  were  improved  and 
a  better  pavement  constructed,  on  certain  of  these  old  black  top 
roads,  federal  aid  would  be  available.   It  is  recommended  that  in 
drawing  up  future  v/ork  programs,  consideration  be  given  to  adopting 
a  long-term  program  of  reconstruction  of  inadequate,  worn  out, 
heavily  traveled,  low-type  black  top  roads  under  specifications 
which  will  make  them  eligible  for  federal  aid.   This  v;ould  permit 
the  investment  of  a  reasonable  fraction  of  road  funds  where  the 
greatest  araount  of  traffic  would  be  served  and,  at  the  same  time, 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  roads  which  are  no  longer 
economical  to  maintain.   In  order  to  put  this  recommendation  into 
effect,  it  v/ill  be  necessary  to  re-educate  the  public  v;hich  is  still 
clamoring  for  more  miles  of  dustless  roads  without  giving  any  thought 
to  the  Inconvenience  and  economic  losses  suffered  by  the  taxpayers 
and  motorists  in  maintaining  and  using  worn  out  roads. 

Unfortunately  the  law  regulating  distribution  of  construc- 
tion moneys  by  financial  districts  may  be  interpreted  in  such  a  v/ay 
as  to  Interfere  with  an  adequate  program  of  reconstruction  of  worn 
out  roads.   This  act  provides,  among  other  things,  that  "in  no 
(financial)  district  shall  there  be  allotted  for  the  purpose  of 
construction  of  unimproved  mileage  less  than  60%   of  the  moneys  al- 
located from  the  state  highway  fund  to  said  district  for  all  con- 
struction purposes  until  such  time  as  the  unimproved  mileage  in 
said  district  has  been  Improved."  Even  if  the  recommendation  pre- 
viously made  that  the  financial  district  allocations  be  discontinued 
is  not  carried  out,  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  an  amendment  to 
permit  the  expenditure  of  road  funds  for  reconstructing  worn  out, 
heavily  traveled  roads  without  regard  to  the  existence  or  absence 
of  unimproved  mileage  in  any  district.   If  it  is  not  possible  or 
expedient  to  secure  such  legislation,  it  might  be  possible  to  ac- 
complish the  same  result  by  removing  any  unimproved  mileage  not 
essential  to  the  system  from  the  state  primary  system  in  the  manner 
provided  under  existing  lav/. 

Standards  for  Approval  of  Construction  Projects;   There 
is  a  strong  tendency  in  highway  matters  to  allow  pressure  groups  of 
citizens,  often  representing  a  minority  of  the  people  affected,  to 
unduly  influence  the  highway  program.   It  is  difficult  not  to  do  so 
unless  standards  are  set  up  v^hich  may  be  relied  on  in  such  cases. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  state  highv/ay  commission  adopt  basic 
standards  and  specifications  which  must  be  complied  with  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  approval  of  construction  projects.   If  this  is 
done,  improvements  may  be  made  under  a  priority  system  based  on 
traffic  needs. 
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Bridge  Program;   In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
liridges  in  the  state  are  in  good  condition.   However,  a  number  of 
old  bridges  oonstruoted  by  the  counties  years  ago  before  the  pave- 
ments were  laid,  are  too  narrow  and  were  not  designed  to  carry  the 
loads  v/hich  nov/  pass  over  them.   Also  some  of  these  bridges  have 
dangerous  approaches  or  are  badly  located  from  the  standpoint  of 
road  alignment.   It  is  recommended  that  a  long  term  bridge  replace- 
ment program  be  adopted  to  the  end  that  bridges  which  are  dangerous 
or  poorly  located  may  be  replaced  as  rapidly  as  funds  become  avail- 
able. 

Maintenance  of  Highv/ays ; 

The  Maintenance  Problem;   As  a  condition  precedent  to  re- 
ceiving federal  aid  for  construction  of  primary  and  secondary  roads, 
the  state  must  agree  to  maintain  all  roads  upon  v;hlch  federal  aid 
has  been  received.   At  present  the  state  maintains  only  the  seven 
percent  primary  system  and  looks  to  the  counties  to  maintain  all 
roads  In  the  secondary  system.   As  more  and  more  miles  of  primary 
roads  have  been  constructed,  the  problem  of  state  maintenance  has 
grovm  in  proportion,  until  now  practically  the  entire  primary  system 
is  under  state  maintenance,  as  shovm  In  the  following  tabulation; 

Fiscal  Total 

Year  Unsurfaced   Gravel       Oil    Concrete   Miles 

1928-1929  3llj-  1,501  li;  32  1,661 

1929-1930  596  1,627  39  ^8  2,300 

1930-1931  1,000  1,696  79  kj>  2,820 

1931-1932  712  2,235  i^08  39  5,39l| 

1932-1933  759  2,229  5k3  \\2.  5,555 

1935-I95li  h29  2,296  1,215  hi  3, 981 

193I+-1955  572  1,715  2,076  k2  L203 

1955-1956  555  1,2^8  2,712  k3  k,356 

1936-1957  292  9ij-6         3,550         la         ^,629 

1957-1958  251^  353  ft-,  071^  57  U,698 

1958-1959  250  375  ^,179  56  U,8ko 

1939-19U0  239  595  ^,274  57  i4-,9ii5 

19^0-19!^  25)4.  580  k,h29  57  5,100 

Although  the  state  looks  to  the  counties  for  maintenance 
of  state  secondary  roads  built  with  federal  aid,  recognition  should 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  some  counties  are  not  in  a  position  proper- 
ly to  maintain  such  roads,  due  to  lack  of  equipment,  lack  of  quali- 
fied personnel,  or  to  failure  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  reported  that  the  federal  public  roads  administration  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  these  secondary  roads  a»e 
not  being  maintained  properly  and  that  the  state  should  take  steps 
to  see  that  they  are  maintained  In  order  to  avoid  jeopardizing  the 
availability  of  federal  funds  for  future  construction. 

Division  engineers  now  have  to  spend  too  much  of  their 
time  trying  to  persuade  county  commissioners  to  take  care  of  speci- 
fic maintenance  jobs.   In  many  cases  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the 
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state  to  do  some  of  these  jobs  rather  than  to  spend  the  time  neces- 
sary to  get  the  counties  to  do  them,  but  the  procedure  is  not  ad- 
vocated because  the  state  would  soon  find  that  it  had  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  all  maintenance  work  on  secondary  roads.   The  state  is 
r.learly  better  organized  and  equipped  for  highway  maintenance  work 
than  are  the  counties,  and  it  cannot  avoid  its  responsibility  to  the 
federal  government  for  maintenance  of  these  secondary  roads  by  merely 
turning  them  over  to  the  counties  for  maintenance.   It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  that,  before  the  state  agrees  to  participate  in  the  im- 
provement of  any  road  on  the  s.tate  secondary  system,  it  secure  a 
valid  agreement  v/ith  the  county  in  which  such  road  is  located  where- 
by the  state  v/ill  agree  to  maintain  all  secondary  roads  in  such 
county  which  have  been,  or  are  later,  built  with  state  or  federal 
funds,  and  that  such  county  will  agree  to  pay  the  cost  thereof,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  charge  for  overhead,  as  billed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  state. 

Since  practically  the  entire  highv/ay  system  consists  of  a 
single  type  of  pavement,  the  problem  of  pavement  maintenance  is  com- 
paratively simple  and  uniform  throughout  the  state.   The  major  prob- 
lems of  pavement  maintenance  are  due  to  too  light  foundations,  too 
thin  wearing  courses,  too  narrov;  traffic  ways,  and  infiltration  or 
absorption  of  moisture,  v/hlch  freezes  in  the  pavement  causing  "frost 
bolls"  and  other  disintegration. 

In  advance  of  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  each  divi- 
sion engineer  prepares  an  estimate  of  the  amount  and  cost  of  main- 
tenance work  which  he  anticipates  villi   be  required  in  his  division 
during  the  year.   This  is  divided  into  three  categories  called 
"betterments,"  "special  maintenance,"  and  "general  maintenance." 
Betterm.ent  projects  are  projects  which  change  the  character  and 
value  of  the  investment,  usually  by  improving  the  nature  of  the 
surface  or  foundation  and  surface.   Special  maintenance  projects 
are  projects  which  are  too  extensive  to  do  by  ordinary  maintenance 
methods  but  which  do  not  change  the  character  or  value  of  the  ori- 
ginal investment.   General  maintenance,  as  the  term  implies,  includes 
all  work  of  a  routine  nature  which  is  required  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing road  and  appurtenances  in  a  serviceable  condition  consistent  with 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  traveling  public. 

Maintenance  Methods;   In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  main- 
tenance operations  are  being  v/ell  and  conscientiously  performed.   Be- 
cause of  the  huge  area  of  the  state,  each  division  engineer  must  be 
self-reliant  to  a  large  extent.   Perhaps  this  Is  being  carried  a  lit- 
tle too  far  -  to  the  extent  that  in  some  cases  methods  of  performing 
specific  operations  lack  uniformity  between  districts.  'Nhen   one 
division  engineer  works  out  an  improved  method  of  performing  a  task, 
this  improved  method  should  be  made  available  to,  and  be  put  in  ef- 
fect by,  the  other  division  engineers.   This  could  be  done  by  having 
the  maintenance  engineer  at  headquarters  spend  a  reasonable  amount 
of  his  time  on  field  inspections,  observing  methods,  determining  the 
"one  best  method"  for  any  given  operation,  putting  such  method  into 
use,  and  instructing  field  employes.   In  the  same  way,  material 
storage,  inventory  records,  and  office  procedures  in  the  field  divi- 
sions could  be  better  standardized.   As  these  standards  are  approved 
they  should  be  incorporated  in  the  manual  of  instructions  for  main- 
tenance . 
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The  division  engineers,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  maintenance  engineer,  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  better 
methods  and  to  make  them  available  to  other  divisions.   The  main- 
tenance engineer  at  headquarters  should  be  responsible  for  compar- 
ing cost  records,  and  for  coordinating  and  standardizing  the  methods 
to  be  followed.   As  an  aid  in  carrying  out  this  program,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  construction  and  maintenance  engineer  conduct  round 
table  discussions  with  division  engineers  at  headquarters  approxi- 
mately four  times  a  year  in  order  to  make  possible  an  exchange  of 
ideas  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  division  engineers  to 
"sell"  or  be  "sold"  on  the  "one  best  method"  of  performing  their 
tasks . 

Roadside  Landscaping  and  Weed  Cutting;   Although  the  fed- 
eral government  is  ready  and  willing  to  participate  in  the  cost  of 
roadside  "beautification"  projects,  very  little  of  this  kind  of  work 
has  been  done  in  Montana.   Some  states  have  built  extensive  beauti- 
fication projects,  including  landscaping  and  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs  on  and  adjacent  to  the  highway  rights  of  v;ay.   This  form 
of  beautification  is  expensive  to  build  and  to  maintain  and  should 
be  avoided.   Roadside  "improvement"  projects  which  consist  merely 
of  redvicing  the  grade  of  backslopes,  leveling  off  the  slopes  and 
grades  of  side  ditches,  and  planting  grass  but  no  shrubs,  serve  not 
only  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  roadside  but,  by  preventing 
water  erosion,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance.   It  is  recommended 
that  roadside  improvements  not  involving  the  planting  of  shrubs  be 
encouraged  where  water  erosion  is  a  problem,  but  that  no  roadside 
improvement  projects  involving  landscaping,  shrub  planting,  water- 
ing, and  maintenance  be  undertaken  by  the  commission. 

The  growth  of  weeds  along  the  highways  is  not  a  serious 
problem  in  this  state,  partly  because  the  v^^eeds  seldom  grov;  thickly 
enough  to  obstruct  the  drainage  in  side  ditches  and  partly  because 
they  do  not  ordinarily  grow  high  enough  to  hide  traffic  signs  or  to 
obstruct  the  view  at  intersections.   In  most  divisions  they  are  cut 
tv/ice  a  year  -  once  in  the  spring  and  once  in  the  fall.   It  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  them  from  around  guard  rails  and  other  places  along- 
side the  road  not  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but  also  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  a  fire  hazard.   Most  of  the  weed  cutting  is  done  with 
one-man  power  mowers  but  drags  are  used  at  times  after  the  weeds  have 
been  killed  by  frost.   There  are  not  enough  of  the  one-man  power 
mowers  to  go  around  and  some  sectionmen  are  obliged  to  hire  local 
farmers  with  teams.   It  is  recommended  that  each  division  be  equipped 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  one-man  power  mowers  to  take  care  of  all 
essential  v;eed  cutting  in  the  division. 

Guard  Rails  and  ^uide  Posts;   In  general,  the  guard  rails 
along  the  highways  of "  the  state  are  substantial,  well-located,  and 
well-maintained.   The  life  of  guard  rail  posts  and  guide  posts  is 
limited  to  from  five  to  eight  years.   Some  are  dipped  in  asphalt  be- 
fore being  set  and  some  are  not,  but  in  either  case  the  life  is  very 
short.   It  is  recommended  that,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  the  high- 
way laboratory  be  instructed  to  conduct  research  work  on  ways  and 
means  of  prolonging  the  life  of  guard  rail  posts  and  guide  posts, 
and  that  existing  guard  rails  that  do  not  provide  a  maximum  of  saf'^t- 
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be  replaced  with  substantial  guard  rails  built  to  approved  standard 
specifications  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit. 

Center  Striping;   All  center  striping  work  is  done  by  a 
statev/ide  crew  that  works  under  the  direction  of  the  division  en- 
gineer of  the  district  to  which  it  is  assigned.   The  broken  center 
line  is  standard  where  passing  of  traffic  is  allowed  and  the  solid 
line  where  passing  is  prohibited.   The  traffic  striping  work  lacks 
uniformity  in  the  state.   In  some  places  the  lines  are  almost  ob- 
literated.  In  other  places  there  are  indications  of  careless  appli- 
cation, such  as  wavy  lines  or  double  lines  around  horizontal  curves 
that  v/ere  not  intended  to  be  double  lines.   In  some  cases  broken 
lines  lead  nearly  to  the  summit  of  vertical  curves  and  invite  mo- 
torists to  pass  when  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  so.   It  is  recom- 
mended, in  the  interest  of  safety  and  convenience  to  traffic  and 
economy  in  maintenance,  that  the  present  methods  of  center  striping 
the  highways  be  critically  exainined  by  the  traffic  and  planning  sec- 
tion and  that  new  standards  be  set  up  and  adhered  to  by  the  opera- 
ting employes  involved. 

Facilities  for  Tourists;   Port-of-entry  stations  are  main- 
tained at  strategic  points  during  the  summer  season  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  information  to  tourists  and  of  encouraging  them  to 
remain  in  the  state  as  long  as  possible.   Tourists  are  not  required 
to  stop  at  these  ports  of  entry  but  official  road  maps  of  the  state 
are  distributed  free  and  serve  as  an  aid  in  getting  motorists  to 
stop.   Yet  not  more  than  20  percent  or  25  percent  of  passing  vehi- 
cles do  stop.   It  is  recommended  that  an  appraisal  be  made  of  the 
value  to  the  state  of  maintaining  port-of-entry  stations  and,  if  It 
is  decided  to  retain  them,  that  steps  be  taken  to  endeavor  to  en- 
courage the  public  to  make  more  use  of  them. 

The  state  highway  department  maintains  a  free  tourist 
camp  on  Thompson  Lake  in  the  Kalispell  division,  but  otherwise  few 
facilities,  other  than  occasional  drinking  fountains  or  observation 
turnouts,  are  provided.   Large  attractive  signs,  built  and  main- 
tained by  the  highway  department,  mark  and  describe  historic  points 
of  interest. 

Although  a  highway  department  sectionman  may  be  found  on 
nearly  every  30  mile  section  of  main  traveled  highway  in  the  state, 
a  passing  motorist  has  no  way  of  knowing  where  to  find  him.   In 
order  to  relieve  division  headquarters  of  unnecessary  routine  calls 
and  in  order  to  provide  more  prompt  service  in  correcting  road  de- 
fects, and  assist  motorists  in  distress,  it  is  recommended  that 
section  markers  be  placed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  main- 
tenance section  and  in  front  of  the  home  or  headquarters  of  each 
sectionman  to  show  the  section  number  and  the  name,  title,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  sectiomnan.   In  addition  to  serving  the  public, 
such  section  markers  are  likely  to  instill  in  the  sectlonmen  a  ^ 
sense  of  responsibility,  loyalty,  and  pride,  which  is  bound  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  work.   It  is  reported  that  state  olll- 
cials  have  given  consideration  to  the  advisability  of  appropriating 
a  substantial  amount  of  highway  funds  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing 
'the  state,  thereby  attracting  more  tourists.   Such  activities  hardl^ 
fall  within  the  proper  scope  of  the  highway  commission's  functions 
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Road  Maintenance  Cost  Ronords;   A  general  appraisal  of  tho 
procedures  employed  in  determining  equipment  and  road  maintenance 
cost  records  Indicates  they  are  unduly  costly  In  that  they  involve 
considerable  duplication  of  effort  in  the  operations  of  checking, 
comparing,  verifying,  posting,  rearranging,  reassembling,  and  com- 
puting.  Modern  office  appliances  and  automatic  punch  card  devices, 
which  already  are  available  in  the  department  and  v/hich  arc  adapt- 
able to  such  work,  are  not  extensively  used.   Instead,  the  depart- 
ment has  relied  on  increases  in  staff  to  meet  problems  involved  in 
performing  these  tasks  manually.   Cost  records  are  kept  at  head- 
quarters and ''duplicate"  cost  records  are  kept  in  the  field,  but  the 
two  sets  of  cost  records  do  not  always  agree,  partly  because  certain 
overhead  charges  often  are  added  at  headquarters  which  are  not  known 
in  the  field.   The  cost  records  kept  in  the  field  are  informal  and 
lack  uniformity.   In  general,  maintenance  cost  studies  have  not  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  they  can  be  considered  reliable,  nor  are 
they  used  as  extensively  as  they  might  be.   The  principal  use  to 
which  road  maintenance  cost  data  are  now  being  put  is  to  try  to  keep 
total  costs  within  the  total  sums  allotted  for  each  type  of  mainten- 
ance in  each  division.   If  cost  data  are  worth  keeping  at  all,  they 
should  be  used  as  a  guide  in  determining  the  best  method  of  perform- 
ing specific  operations  and  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  work  of  individual  foremen.   By  the  study  of  cost  rec- 
ords on  worn  out,  low-type  asphalt  roads,  it  should  bo  possible  to 
determine  when  such  roads  are  no  longer  economical  to  maintain  and 
thus  put  them  on  the  next  work  program  for  reconstruction. 

Financing  of  Highway  Activities : 

Sources  of  State  Highway  Funds;   The  so\irces  of  state  high- 
way funds  and  the  amounts  received  from  these  sources  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  19ij.l,  as  reported  by  the  highway  department,  are 
as  follows: 

Various  sources  of  federal  aid          $5,270,200.7? 

Coiinties'  share  on  federal  projects         10,000.00 

Net  proceeds  of  motor  fuel  tax           5,522,87l|..26 

U.  S.  oil  royalties  21,ij.7i|.99 

Miscellaneous  receipts  3 '70 

Total  ^S,62k,553jJ2 

Prom  the  foregoing  figures  it  may  be  seen  that  federal 
aid  plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  Montana  highways. 
The  introduction  to  this  report  outlines  in  considerable  detail  the 
history  of  this  development.   Except  for  scattered  'betterment 
projects,  no  highway  capital  improvements  are  now  being  undertaken 
by  the  state  without  federal  participation  in  the  cost.   This  lea- 
eral  participation  has  become  of  increasing  importance  but,  since 
much  of  it  has  been  on  a  basis  requiring  the  matching  ol  lederai 
'  funds  with  state  money,  some  of  this  matching  has  been  accomplished 
by  issuing  bonds  or  "debentures"  predicated  on  the  collection  of  a 
motor  fuel  tax.   At  the  date  of  this  survey,  congress  is  consider- 
ing a  further  appropriation  for  access  roads  and  flight  strips  ...■- 
addition  to  the  regular  federal  aid  heretofore  provided. 
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Fortunately,  only  a  small  percent  of  the  state  funds  avail- 
able  are  required  for  debt  service,  since  only  $5,000,000  in  deben- 
tures, payable  in  19i;9,  remain  outstanding.   These  debentures,  bear- 
ing less  than  2  percent  interest,  are  predicated  on  maintaining  the 
five  cent  motor  fuel  tax  so  long  as  any  of  these  debentures  are  out- 
standing. 

Expenditures  for  Highways ;   On  the  basis  of  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  department  for  the  year  ended  Juno  50,  IQkl,  the  ex- 
penditures were  as  follows; 


Construction: 

Payments  to  contractors 
Right-of-way  payments 
Federal  aid  construction  supervision 
Routing,  surveys,  and  plans 

Total  construction 

Tourist  traffic  survey 

Maintenance 

Shops  (undistributed) 

Interest  and  sinking  fund 

Capital  outlay  (largely  equipment) 

Total 

Overhead  expenditures: 

Commission  administrative 
Department   administrative 
State    construction  supervision 
Maintenance    supervision 

Total   overhead   expenditures 

Grand   total 


Amoiint 


$5,325,27^.86 
218,^24.1+8 
2W,i;56.9 

136,773.9 
$5,921+,  829. 29 

6,959.83 

2,160,605.311- 
192,038.02-; 
500,985.00 

278,568.19 


Percent 

58.32 

2.59 
2.70 

1.50 

6i+.91 

.08 
23.67 
2.10-:^ 

5.1+9 
3.05 


$8,679,889.63  95.10 


$      2,l+3J+.kO 
210,0q[j..68 

20i,6L6.6o 
35,o81+.l+9 

$1+1^7,260.17 

$9,127,11+9.80 


.05 

2.50 

2.21 

_^ 

k-90 
100.00 


^Credit 

Although  the  construction  program  of  the  department  is 

several  months  behind  the  dates  that  federal  funds  become  available, 

an  effort  is  being  made  to  catch  up  in  order  to  be  ready  to  take 

advantage  of  any  new  federal  funds  that  may  become  available. 

County  Road  and  Bridge  Funds:   A  study  of  the  highway  ac- 
tivities of  the  state  v/ould  not  be  complete  v/ithout  some  comment  on 
the  road  and  bridge  activities  of  counties.   Under  the  provisions 
of  state  law  the  state  highway  department  receives  no  part  of  the 
automobile  license  fees.   These  fees  are  collected  and  retained  by 
the  respective  counties  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance 
of  county  roads.   Cities  with  a  population  of  35,000  or  more  receive 
50  percent  of  the  net  automobile  license  fees  collected  from  motor 
vehicle  ovmers  residing  in  such  cities  to  be  used  for  road  construc- 
tion purposes  in  such  cities.   Only  the  city  of  Butte  has  a  popula- 
tion large  enough  to  qualify  under  this  lav;. 
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In  addition  to  the  revenues  from  automobile  license  fees 
the  counties  levy  ad  valorem  road  taxes  on  varying  rates  up  to  five 
mills  and  bridges  taxes  on  varying  rates  up  to  six  mills. 

The  county  roads  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  systems,  total  55,170  miles.   To  this  should  be  added 
the  6,575  miles  of  state  secondary  roads  under  county  maintenance. 
The  counties  had  available  for  road  and  bridge  purposes  the  follow- 
ing amounts : 

Source  Amount 

Motor  vehicle  licenses    $l,i|.51,089.59-;:- 
Road  taxes  1,075,505.25 

Bridge  taxes  550,665.32 

Total  $5, 075, 260.  ll^-::- 

■K-Includes  $1^7,867.25  allocated  to  city  of  Butte 

Because  of  variations  between  counties  in  the  road  mile- 
ages and  entirely  unrelated  variations  in  available  funds,  some  of 
the  counties  are  not  financially  able  properly  to  maintain  the  state 
secondary  and  county  roads  v/ithin  their  boundaries.   Although  the 
total  amount  of  automobile  license  collections  -  approximately 
$1,500,000  -  would  be  enough  to  maintain  the  roads  on  the  state 
secondary  system,  the  present  method  of  distributing  these  funds 
to  counties  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  needs  for  maintenance.   Com- 
ment on  the  inadequacy  of  maintenance  work  performed  by  the  counties 
on  the  roads  in  the  state  secondary  system  is  made  elsev/here  in  this 
report.   It  is  recommended  that,  if  it  is  not  feasible  for  the  state 
hlghv/ay  commission  to  enter  into  valid  agreements  with  the  counties 
whereby  they  would  reimburse  the  state  for  the  cost  of  maintaining 
roads  on  the  state  secondary  system,  consideration  be  given  to  the 
adoption  of  legislation  v/hich  would  transfer  the  full  responsibility 
for  maintenance  of  the  state  secondary   system  to  the  state  highway 
commission  and  make  the  entire  revenue  from  automobile  licenses 
available  to  the  state  highway  commission  for  such  maintenance. 

Public  Reporting; 

At  one  time  the  highway  department  made  it  a  practice  of 
assembling  and  publishing  biennial  reports  on  highway  activities, 
but  no  such  report  has  been  published  for  several  years.   This  may 
be  due  to  the  provision  of  law  which  prohibits  the  publication  of 
any  such  reports  until  they  are  submitted  to,  and  authorized  by,  the 
state  board  of  examiners.   This  law  does  not  prohibit  the  printing 
of  reports  but  such  printing  may  be  authorized  by  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers "only  when  it  deems  the  usefulness  of  the  reports  m  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  the  state  to  justify  the  expense.' 

Even  though  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  print  administrative 
reports  of  highway  activities,  it  v/ould  be  desirable  to  prepare  su-.: 
reports,  annually,  in  typewritten  or  mimeographed  form  for  use  as 
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historical  records  of  the  activities  of  the  department.   In  order 
not  to  have  to  spend  highway  funds  for  the  clerical  work  required 
to  delve  into  old  records  of  the  department,  it  is  recommended  that 
consideration  he  given  to  instituting  a  WPA  historical  records  pro- 
ject to  prepare  a  report  of  highway  activities,  together  with  state- 
ments of  Income  and  expenditures,  by  years,  from  the  inception  of 
highway  activities  in  the  state  up  to  date. 

Value  and  Cost  of  Services  Rendered; 

The  improvement  and  maintenance  of  highways  are  relatively 
new  functions  of  state  government.   Nevertheless,  they  have  come  to 
be  accepted  without  question  as  essential  responsibilities  of  the 
state.   The  only  important  open  question  left  at  this  time  is  the 
extent  to  v/hich  the  state  should  participate  in  local  road  work  and, 
conversely,  the  responsibility  to  be  left  to  the  counties  in  this 
respect.   By  and  large,  the  tendency  is  toward  increasing  the  state'5 
responsibility  in  this  direction  and  decreasing  the  county's.   There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  any  moves  in  that  direction  increase 
the  service  rendered  for  each  dollar  expended. 

The  improvement  and  maintenance  of  highways  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  application  of  the  principle  that  the  bene- 
ficiary of  services  should  pay  for  those  services  insofar  as  practi- 
cal.  This  theory  is  sound  and  it  has  been  carefully  applied  in  con- 
nection with  state  highway  activities,  with  the  result  that  gasoline 
taxes  are  almost  the  only  source  of  state  moneys  used  for  state  high- 
way work. 

There  is  one  minor  activity   of  the  state  highway  com- 
mission that  may  not  be  producing  results  comparable  to  the  cost, 
namely  the  maintenance  of  port-of -entry  stations.   This  activity 
should  be  reviewed  and  the  results  carefully  evaluated  at  regular 
intervals.   The  other  activities  of  the  highway  commission  seem  to 
be  producing  benefits  commensurate  with  the  amounts  expended.   How- 
ever, with  the  changes  suggested  in  this  report  as  to  organization 
and  procedures,  somewhat  greater  service  may  be  expected  from  the 
same  expenditure  of  funds. 
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Summary  of  Recommendations; 

The  recommendations  expressed  or  implied  in  this  report 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Recommendations  Not  Requiring  Legislation; 

(1)  That,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency,  the  head- 

quarters organization  structure,  consisting  of  12  divisions 
and  13  subordinate  units,  be  consolidated  into  three  divi- 
sions, two  staff  offices,  and  12  sections,  as  set  out  in  a 
chart  of  proposed  organization  included  in  this  report 

(2)  That,  if  the  position  of  "director  of  public  relations"  is 

continued,  the  title  be  changed  to  "public  relations  secre- 
tary"; that  the  service  bo  improved  by  giving  functional 
supervision  (not  administrative  supervision)  over  all  port- 
of -entry  attendants  to  this  employe;  and  that  all  road  bul- 
letins for  press  or  radio  release,  radio  talks,  or  public 
addresses,  and  all  other  activities  relating  to  public  con- 
tacts and  the  dissemination  of  highway  information,  be  ori- 
ginated or  approved  by  the  public  relations  secretary 

(5)  That,  to  reduce  expense,  the  junior  stenographer  now  assigned 
to  the  public  relations  division  be  transferred  to  the  pro- 
posed office  service  section  of  the  administrative  service 
division,  and  that  any  part-time  stenographic  services  which 
may  be  required  be  secured,  as  needed,  from  the  stenographic 
pool  in  the  office  service  section 

(Ij.)  That,  to  reduce  expense,  the  position  of  labor  coordinator 
be  discontinued,  and  that  the  department  of  agriculture, 
labor,  and  industry,  which  has  facilities  for  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes,  be  called  upon  for  any  work  necessary 
in  this  connection 

(5)  That,  to  improve  the  service  and  reduce  expense,  all  office 

service  functions  now  being  performed  by  other  organization 
units,  which  can  advantageously  be  performed  by  the  proposed 
office  service  section,  be  transferred  to  such  office  serv- 
ice section  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  absorb  them 

(6)  That  the  title  of  "stationary  engineer  and  janitor"  be  changed 

to  "janitor";  that  the  number  of  these  janitors  be  reduced 
from  five  to  four;  that  they  be  placed  on  alternate  shifts 
so  that  at  least  one  of  them  will  be  on  duty  at  all  times; 
and  that  their  salaries  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  as 
those  of  the  capitol  janitors 

(7)  That,  to  improve  the  service,  all  blueprinting,  duplicating, 

and  other  related  processing  services  be  centralized  in  the 
proposed  processing  section  of  the  administrativo  service 
division 
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(8)  That,  to  reduce  expense  and  facilitate  the  work,  the  processing 

section  be  equipped  v/ith  duplicating  equipment  of  adequate 
size  to  handle  the  map  work  of  the  department;  and  that  the 
services  of  such  equipment,  including  the  present  photographic 
equipment,  he  made  available  to  all  state  agencies  at  cost 
plus  a  reasonable  charge  for  overhead 

(9)  That,  to  improve  the  service,  the  present  two-headed  right- 

of-way  "division"  be  divided  with  right-of-way  acquisition 
assigned  to  the  proposed  administrative  service  division, 
and  rigiht-of-way  engineering  assigned  to  the  proposed  road 
design  section  of  the  engineering  division 

(10)  That,  to  improve  the  service,  one  of  the  positions  of  senior 

stenographer  in  the  right-of-way  acquisition  section  be 
transferred  to  the  proposed  stenographic  pool  in  the  office 
service  section 

(11)  That,  to  Improve  the  service,  all  related  accounting  and  cost 

accounting  functions  of  the  highway  department,  together  v;lth 
the  employes  performing  such  functions,  be  transferred  to  the 
accounting  division;  that  these  functions  be  allocated  to 
three  subordinate  organization  sections  to  be  knovm  as  the 
"work  control  section,"  the  "general  accounts  section,"  and 
the  "tabulating  section";  and  that  the  heads  of  each  such 
section  be  made  responsible  to  the  chief  highway  accountant 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  v/ork  of  the  section 

(12)  That,  to  Improve  the  service  and  reduce  expense,  as  soon  as 

possible  after  the  cost  accounting  functions  and  employes 
have  been  transferred  to  the  accounting  division,  the  book- 
keeping and  cost  accounting  system  now  in  effect  be  examined 
and  modified  as  necessary  in  order  to  make  full  use  of  the 
punch  card  tabulating  equipment  of  the  department;  and  that, 
thereby  the  loss  of  effort  through  certain  manual  operations 
now  used  be  eliminated 

(13)  That,  to  improve  administrative  and  financial  control,  a  con- 

solidated budget  of  all  prospective  highway  Income  and  ex- 
penditures be  prepared  and  adopted  annually,  and  that  such 
budget  be  used  as  a  guide  in  approving  expenditures 

(ll;)  That,  to  Improve  the  service,  the  functions  of  the  traffic 

and  planning  section  of  the  engineering  division  be  expanded 
to  include  traffic  engineering;  and  that  oloser  coordination 
be  secured  between  planning  and  design 

(15)  That  the  officials  of  the  highway  department  and  of  the  high- 
way patrol  be  directed  to  coordinate  their  efforts  toward 
accident  prevention  by  arranging  for  the  systematic  exchange 
of  data  and  for  the  standardization  of  methods  and  procedures 
in  reporting  factual  data,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  re- 
sults of  this  work 
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(16)  That,  to  improve  the  service  and  reduce  the  cost,  all  map 

drafting  functions  of  the  highway  department,  together  with 
the  employes  involved,  be  transferred  to  the  traffic  and 
planning  section,  and  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  having  all  map  drafting  work  for  all  state 
agencies  performed  by  this  section  at  cost  plus  a  reasonable 
charge  for  overhead 

(17)  That,  to  reduce  expense,  the  daties  of  the  assistant  testing 

engineer  be  transferred  to  the  materials  engineer,  when  the 
latter  position  is  filled,  and  that  the  position  of  assistant 
testing  engineer  be  abolished 

(18)  That  all  routine  testing  procedures  now  being  followed  in  the 

testing  laboratory  be  critically  examined  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  use  to  which  the  results  are  put,  to  the  end  that  un- 
necessary tests  may  be  eliminated  and  that  the  services  of 
any  employes  performing  such  unnecessary  tests  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  or  be  made  available  for  desirable  materials 
research  work 

(19)  That,  to  Improve  the  service,  the  road  design  engineer  be 

instructed  to  schedule  and  coordinate  the  work  of  the  right- 
of-way  engineer  and  the  road  plans  engineer  in  such  a  way 
that  the  right-of-way  engineering  activities  will  not  delay 
the  work  of  the  road  design  section 

(20)  That,  in  order  to  Improve  the  service  through  further  co- 

ordination of  the  functions  of  right-of-way  engineering  and 
road  planning,  the  rlght-of-v/ay  engineer  be  present  or  be 
represented  on  all  plan- in-hand  inspections 

(21)  That,  in  the  interests  of  more  efficient  organization,  if  the 

roadside  Improvement  program  is  expanded  sufficiently  to  re- 
quire a  staff  of  full-time  employes,  this  staff  be  treated 
as  a  separate  unit  in  the  road  design  section,  but  that  until 
such  time  as  this  program  is  so  expanded,  the  position  of 
designer  in  charge  of  roadside  Improvement  be  made  subordin- 
ate to  that  of  road  plans  engineer 

(22)  That,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  design  of  roads, 

the  road  design  engineer  make  full  use  of  all  pertinent  data 
collected  by  the  traffic  and  planning  section;  and  that,  be- 
fore final  action  is  taken  on  any  proposed  improvement,  all 
working  drav;ings  for  such  improvements  be  submitted  to  the 
traffic  and  planning  section  for  study  and  recommendation 

(23)  That,  for  better  service,  defects  in  the  present  heating  and 

and  lighting  facilities  in  the  road  drafting  room  be  cor- 
rected 

(2i|)  That,  to  Improve  the  service,  the  functions  of  bridge  desigri 
be  separated  from  the  functions  of  bridge  construction  by 
transferring  the  office  of  bridge  construction  engineer  to 
the  proposed  construction  and  maintenance  section  of  the  er- 
gineering  division  and  by  establishing  a  bridge  design  sec- 
tion in  charge  of  a  bridge  design  engineer 
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(25)  That,  In  the  interest  of  economy,  vacancies  nov/  existing  In 
certain  positions  in  the  bridge  division  be  not  filled  until 
the  Tolume  of  work  Increases 

(26)  That,  to  improve  the  service,  traffic  engineering  functions 
be  transferred  from  the  bridge  division  to  the  proposed 
traffic  and  planning  section 

(27)  That,  to  improve  the  service,  the  functions  of  checking, 
verifying,  and  approving  payments  to  contractors  on  bridge 
construction  projects  be  transferred  from  the  bridge  divi- 
sion to  the  office  engineering  section. 

(28)  That,  for  improved  service,  all  construction  and  maintenance 
functions  of  the  department,  including  supervision  of  the 
field  divisions,  be  consolidated  in  a  single  section  of  the 
engineering  division,  to  be  known  as  the  construction  and 
maintenance  section,  and  headed  by  a  construction  and  main- 
tenance engineer,  and  that  the  construction  and  maintenance 
engineer  be  given  four  staff  subordinates  -  a  road  construc- 
tion engineer,  a  bridge  construction  engineer,  a  maintenance 
engineer,  and  an  equipment  engineer  -  to  assist  him 

(29)  That,  to  improve  the  service  and  save  expense,  consideration 
be  given  to  making  the  facilities  of  the  highway  shop  in 
Helena  available  to  the  highway  patrol  and  other  state 
agencies,  at  cost  plus  a  reasonable  charge  for  overhead 

(50)  That  the  making  of  new  equipment  in  the  Helena  shop  be 
limited  to  items  that  cannot  be  purchased  as  economically 
on  the  open  market  when  all  items  of  cost,  including  labor 
and  overhead,  are  considered 

(51)  That  equipment  overhauling  and  repair  work  at  the  Helena 
shop  be  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  spread  the  v;ork  as 
evenly  as  possible;  that  the  number  of  monthly  employes 
on  the  shop  force  be  reduced  to  meet  the  ordinary  rainim\am 
requirements;  and  that  hourly  employes  be  added  as  required 
to  care  for  peak  loads 

1(32)  That  the  position  of  master  mechanic  and  head  auto  mechanic, 
at  the  Helena  shop,  be  combined  into  a  single  new  position 
of  "shop  foreman" 

(53)  That  all  highv/ay  offices,  equipment  shops,  section  barns, 
gasoline  and  Inflammable  liquid  storage  facilities,  at 
headquarters  and  in  the  field,  be  inspected  by  some  quall- 
,       fled  disinterested  party,  such  as  the  board  of  fire  under- 
writers of  the  Pacific,  to  the  end  that  specific  recommenda- 
tions may  be  made  and  followed  for  the  purpose  of  elimina- 
ting fire,  safety,  and  health  hazards  on  highway  department 
properties 
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(3^)  That,  in  the  interest  of  safety  and  enonomy,  consideration 
be  given  to  replacement  of  three  separate  heating  iinits  in 
the  Helena  shops  with  a  single  central  heating  system 

(35)  That,  in  order  to  equalize  the  road  mileage  subject  to  state 

maintenance  and  to  equalize  the  volume  of  v;ork  required  in 
each  field  division,  consideration  be  given  to  the  question 
of  revising  the  boundaries  of  field  divisions  and  reducing 
the  number  of  such  divisions  from  ten  to  seven  or  eight, 
having  due  regard  for  differentials  in  the  work  required  by 
reason  of  locale 

(36)  That,  for  improved  service,  if  and  when  the  number  of  field 

divisions  is  reduced  to  seven  or  eight,  resident  engineers 
for  maintenance  or  "maintenance  superintendents"  be  pro- 
vided for  such  districts 

(37)  That,  in  connection  v;lth  the  first  change,  either  in  the 

general  internal  organization  of  the  department  or  in  the 
number  of  field  divisions,  the  designation  of  such  divisions 
be  changed  to  "districts"  and  that  a  corresponding  change  be 
made  in  the  title  of  division  engineer 

(38)  That,  in  order  to  secure  the  work  for  which  the  state  pays, 

the  barn-to-barn  method  of  payment  for  maintenance  employes 
be  reconsidered  and  that  a  method  which  is  equitable  to  the 
department  and  employes  alike,  be  adopted 

(39)  That,  in  order  to  provide  suitable  roads  in  relation  to  traf- 

fic demands,  in  drawing  up  future  work  programs,  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  adoption  of  a  long-term  program  of  re- 
construction of  inadequate,  v/orn  out,  heavily-traveled,  low- 
type  black  top  roads  under  specifications  v/hich  will  make 
them  eligible  for  federal  aid 

(I4.O)  That  the  state  highv;ay  commission  adopt  basic  standards  and 
specifications  which  must  be  complied  v/ith  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  approval  of  construction  projects,  in  order 
that  the  traffic  demands  may  be  most  effectively  met 

(1^.1)  That  a  long-terra  bridge  replacement  program  be  adopted  to 

the  end  that  bridges  v/hich  are  dangerous  or  poorly  located 
may  be  replaced  as  rapidly  as  funds  become  available 

(14.2)  That,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  county  mainte- 
nance at  standards  that  will  satisfy  the  federal  authori- 
ties, before  the  state  agrees  to  participate  in  the  improve- 
ment of  any  road  on  the  state  secondary  system,  it  secure  a 
valid  agreement  with  the  county  in  which  such  road  is  lo- 
cated v/hereby  the  state  will  agree  to  maintain  all  secondary 
roads  in  such  county  which  have  been,  or  are  later  built 
with  state  or  federal  funds,  and  that  such  county  will  agree 
to  pay  the  cost  thereof,  including  a  reasonable  charge  for 
overhead,  as  billed  from  time  to  time  by  the  state 
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([|-3)  That  division  engineers,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

maintenance  engineer,  be  encouraged  to  develop  better  methods 
of  performing  specific  tasks,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
unit  costs 

(J4I1)  That  the  maintenance  engineer  at  headquarters  be  held  respon- 
sible for  making  field  studies,  comparing  cost  records,  co- 
ordinating maintenance  efforts,  and  standardizing  on  the 
best  methods 

(14-5)  That  the  construction  and  maintenance  engineer  conduct  round 
table  discussions  with  division  engineers  at  headquarters 
approximately  four  times  a  year  in  order  to  make  possible 
an  exchange  of  ideas  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
division  engineers  to  "sell"  or  be  "sold"  on  the  "one  best 
method"  of  performing  each  of  the  various  tasks  assigned 
to  them 

{ij.6)  That  roadside  improvements  not  involving  the  planting  of 

shrubs  be  encouraged  where  v;ater  erosion  is  a  problem,  but 
that  no  roadside  Improvement  projects  involving  landscaping, 
shrub  planting,  watering,  and  maintenance  be  undertaken  by 
the  commission 

(Il-Y)  That,  to  reduce  expense,  each  field  division  be  equipped  with 
a  sufficient  niimber  of  one-man  power  mowers  to  take  care  of 
all  essential  weed  cutting  in  the  division 

I  (1+8)  That,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  the  highway  laboratory  be 
instructed  to  conduct  research  work  on  v>;ays  and  means  of 
prolonging  the  life  of  guard  rail  posts  and  guide  posts; 
and  that,  for  safety,  existing  guard  rails  that  do  not  pro- 
vide a  maximum  of  safety  be  replaced  with  substantial  guard 
rails  built  to  approved  standard  specifications  as  rapidly 
as  funds  will  permit 

ikS)    That,  in  the  interests  of  safety  as  v;ell  as  economy  of  main- 
tenance, the  present  methods  of  center  striping  the  high- 
w^ays  be  critically  examined  by  the  traffic  and  planning 
section;  and  that  new  standards  be  set  up  and  adhered  to 
by  the  operating  employes  involved 

(50)  That  an  appraisal  be  made  of  the  value  to  the  state  of  main- 

taining port-of -entry  stations,  and  if  it  is  decided  to  re- 
tain them,  that  steps  be  taken  to  endeavor  to  encourage  the 
public  to  make  more  use  of  them 

(51)  That,  to  improve  the  service,  section  markers  be  placed  at 

the  beginning  and  end  of  each  maintenance  section  and  in 
j!       front  of  the  home  or  headquarters  of  each  sectionman,  to 

show  the  section  number  and  the  name,  title,  and  telephone 
number  of  the  sectionman 
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(52)  That,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  propriety,  use  be  not 
made  of  highway  funds  for  the  purpose  of  publioizin/?  the 
state 

(55)  That,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  cost  records  be  maintained 
as  a  guide  in  determining  the  best  method  of  performing 
specific  operations,  in  determining  v/hen  specific  stretches 
of  road,  which  are  no  longer  economical  to  maintain,  should 
be  replaced,  and  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  various 
maintenance  crews 

(5I4-)  That,  to  save  expense  and  improve  the  service,  consideration 
be  given  to  instituting  a  WPA  historical  records  project  to 
prepare  a  report  of  highway  activities,  together  with  state- 
ments of  income  and  expenditures,  by  years,  from  the  incep- 
tion of  highway  activities  in  the  state  up  to  date. 

Recommendations  Requiring  Legislation; 

(55)  That  legislative  authorization  be  secured  for  a  new  and  ircdern 

testing  and  research  laboratory  for  the  highway  department 
equipped  v/ith  adequate  facilities  for  testing  and  research 
purposes;  and  that  in  designing  such  laboratory,  considera- 
tion be  given  to  providing  space  for  conducting  similar 
laboratory  vrark  for  other  state  agencies,  at  cost  plus  a 
reasonable  charge  for  overhead 

(56)  That  the  provisions  of  law  setting  up  financial  districts 

and  providing  for  allocation  of  construction  funds  to  them 
be  repealed  and  that  future  highway  construction  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  traffic  needs 

(57)  That,  if  it  is  not  possible  or  expedient  to  repeal  the  law 

relating  to  the  allocation  of  highway  construction  funds 
by  financial  districts,  such  lav;  be  amended  to  permit  the 
expenditure  of  road  funds  for  reconstructing  v;orn  out, 
heavily  traveled  roads  without  regard  to  the  existence  or 
absence  of  -unimproved  mileage  in  any  district 

(58)  That,  if  it  is  not  feasible  for  the  state  highway  commission 

to  enter  into  valid  agreements  with  the  counties,  whereby 
they  v/ould  reimburse  the  state  for  the  cost  of  maintaining 
roads  on  the  state  secondary  system,  consideration  be  given 
to  the  adoption  of  legislation  which  would  transfer  the 
full  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  the  state  secondary 
system  to  the  state  highway  commission  and  make  the  entire 
revenue  from  automobile  licenses  available  to  the  state 
highv/ay  commission  for  such  maintenance. 
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I 


Introduction; 

The  Montana  highway  patrol  is  ^onder  the  control  and  suner- 
vision  of  the  highway  conmission,  but  is  organized  as  a  unit  entirely 
distinct  from  the  agency  which  is  conmonly  called  the  hlghv/ay  depart- 
ment . 

The  highway  patrol  was  organized  in  I955  under  an  act  which 
liraited  the  scope  of  its  activities  to  the  regulation  of  traffic  on 
rural  highways  and  specifically  prohibited  highway  patrolmen  from 
acting  as  peace  officers  unless  requested  so  to  act  by  local  author- 
ities. 


Functions  and  Activities; 

The  primary  functions  of  the  Montana  highv/ay  patrol,  as 

defined  by  law,  are  as  follov/s: 

To  fix  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  protecting  the 
highways  and  the  traveling  public. 

To  enforce,  on  view,  the  traffic  lav/s  of  the  state. 

To  assume  jurisdiction  and  control  of  traffic  at  sporting 
events  and  other  civic  affairs  inside  of  incorporated  cities 
and  tov/ns,  when  so  requested  by  the  proper  local  authorities. 

To  investigate  accidents  resulting  in  personal  injtiry  or  death 

to  persons,  or  damage  to  cars. 

To  enforce,  on  the  main  and  secondary  highways  of  the  state 
outside  of  Incorporated  cities  and  towns,  certain  specified 
motor  vehicle  regulations  in  addition  to  those  set  forth  in 
other  traffic  laws  of  the  state. 

To  make  arrests,  on  view,  or  when  requested  by  any  peace  of- 
ficer, for  "the  crimes  of  murder,  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon,  arson,  burglary,  grand  larceny,  kidnaping,  illegal 
transportation  of  stolen  automobiles " 
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V,   ^   4-  ^  '-^^    fi'*^-?''^!^^  ?^  hishway  patrolmen  is  specifically  limited 

by  statute  m  the  following  terr.s: 

''...in  no  event  shall  svich  patrolmen  be  deemed  oolice  officers 
m  making  arrests  in  other  offenses"  (than  those  listed 
above)  "provided,  that  such  highway  patrolmen  shall  have  no 
authority  and  are  expressly  forbidden  to  make  arrests  in 
labor  disputes  or  in  preventing  violence  in  connection  with 
strikes,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  perform  any  duties 
whatsoever  in  connection  -vith  labor  disputes,  strikes  or 
boycotts,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  congregate  or  act 
as  a  unit  in  one  county  to  suppress  riots  or  to  preserve 
the  peace.  ... " 

Thus,  it  /aay  be  noted  that  the  highv/ay  patrol  is  not  a 
general  state  police  organization  such  as  has  been  develoned  In  a 

number  of  states. 

Drivers  licenses  are  issued  by  the  various  coijnty  treas- 
urers in  the  name  of  the  "Montana  Highway  Patrol  Board,"  although 
the  statutes  do  not  give  the  highway  patrol  board  specific  authority 
in  the  issuance  of  drivers  licenses.   The  highway  patrol  is  the  only 
public  agency  which  maintains  a  complete  record  of  drivers  licenses 
issued. 

Similarly,  the  highway  patrol  audits  remittances  from 
justices  of  the  peace  covering  fees,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  v/ithout 
specific  authorization  by  law,  as  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

Organization  and  Staff; 

Organization  for  Administrative  Control;   The  act  creating 
the  Montana  highway  patrol  provides  that  it  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state  higtavay  commission.   The  five  members  of  this  con- 
mission  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  four  year  terras  from  five 
geographical  districts. 

The  statutes  refer  to  a  "highway  patrol  board"  but  specifi- 
cally define  this  term  to  m.ean  the  highway  commission.   ITo  higlr.vay 
patrol  board  is  actually  established.   Nevertheless,  it  is  customary 
for  the  highway  commission  to  adjourn  its  regular  monthly  meetings 
and  to  reconvene  as  the  highway  patrol  board  before  transacting  any 
business  on  behalf  of  the  highway  patrol.   In  conformity  with  the 
statutes,  all  business  transacted  by  the  governing  board  in  behalf 
of  the  highway  patrol  should  be  transacted  in  the  name  of  the  high- 
way/" commission. 


The  conmission  has  authority  to  select  a  highway  patrol 
supervisor,  to  provide  clerical  help,  to  fix  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  for  protecting  the  highv/ays  and  the  traveling  public, 
and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  supervision  of  the  patrol. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  patrol  supervisor  shall 
have  direct  control  and  supervision  of  all  patrolmen,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  commission.   In  practice,  the  patrol  supervisor 
acts  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  patrol,  but  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  administrative  control  of  the  activities  of  the  high- 
way patrol  rests  with  the  comraission.   The  relationships  between  the 
supervisor  and  the  commission  are  good. 

Plan  of  Organization:   The  organization  of  the  highway 
patrol  is  simple  and  direct.   The  state  is  divided  into  four  geo- 
graphical "divisions"  each  in  charge  of  an  assistant  supervisor. 
The  highway  patrolmen  are  responsible  directly  to  the  assistant 
supervisor  of  the  division  in  which  they  work.   There  are  no  non- 
commissioned officers  in  the  patrol.   The  tabulation  that  follows 
indicates  the  number  of  positions,  the  assignment  of  emoloyes,  and 
the  lines  of  authority  and  resoonsibility,  all  as  of  August  19i|-l. 


Title  of  Position 

Supervisor 

Secretary 

Statistical  clerk 
Clerk 

Stenographer 
Stenographer 


Locale 

Headquarters  office 

Headquarters  office 
Headquarters  office 
Headquarters  office 
Headquarters  office 
Headquarters  office 


Assistant  supervisor 
Clerk  (part  time) 
Patrolman 
Patrolman 
Patrolman 

Patrolman,  probationary 
Patrolman 
Patrolman 
Patrolman 


D 

1 vision 

1,    Great 

Falls 

D 

Ivlslon 

1,    Great 

Falls 

Dls 

trlct 

2 

Dis 

trict 

5 

Dls 

trlct 

6 

la 

ry     Dls 

trlct 

6 

Dis 

trlct 

15 

Dls 

trict 

13 

Dls 

trict 

13 

Assistant  siapervlsor 
Clerk  (part  time) 
Patrolman 
Patrolman 
Patrolman 

Assistant  supervisor 
Clerk  (part  ti.ne) 
Patrolman 
Patrolman 
Patrolman 
Patrolman 
Patrolman 
Patrolm.an 
Patrolman, 
Patrolman 
Patrolman 
Patrolman, 


Division  2,  Missoula 

Division  2,  Missoula 

District  1 

District  1 

District  8 


Division 
Divl 


3, 


probationary 


Butte 
sion  5>  Butte 
District  7 
District  7 
District  7 
District  9 
District  9 
District  9 
District  9 
District  10 
District  lij- 


iDrohatlonary  Traffic  striping  crew 


Assistant  supervisor  Divi 
Clerk  (part  time)   Divi 
PatrolT.ian 
Patrolman 
Patrolman 
Patrolman 

Total 


sion  i\.,    Billings 
sion  U,  Billings 

District  i| 

Distrlct  5 

District  11 

District  12 


N\mber   of 

Annual 

Positions 

Salary 

1 

$5,i;00 

1 

2,14.00 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,680 

1 

1 

1,500 

i,kko 

1 

2,800 

1 

600 

2 

1,920 

14- 

1,920 

5 

1,920 

1 

1,500 

1 

1,920 

1 

1,680 

1 

1,620 

1 

2,800 

1 

600 

h 

1,920 

2 

1,680 

7 

1,920 

1 

2,800 

1 

600 

Ix 

1,920 

1 

1,680 

1 

1,500 

k 

1,920 

1 

i,7Uo 

1 

1,620 

2 

1,500 

k 

1,920 

1 

1,920 

1 

1,500 

1 

2,800 

1 

600 

2 

1,920 

2 

1,920 

9 

1,920 

_i 

1,920 

28 


Of  the  78  employes  listed  in  the  foregoing  tabulation,  five 
are  supervisory,  nine  are  clerical,  and  6k   are  patrolmen.   Since  the 
above  data  v;ere  fuj-nished,  it  is  reported  that  the  salaries  of  all 
patrolmen,  other  than  those  having  probationary  status,  have  been 
raised  to  $1,920  a  year. 

Qualification  Requirements  for  Staff:   By  lav.-  the  age 
limits  for  appointment  as  a  highv/ay  patrolman  are  froic  2i|.  to  55 
years.   It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  police  work  requires  intelli- 
gent yoijuig  men  v/ho  are  physically  fit  to  withstand  the  rigorous  v/ork 
with  which  they  are  confronted.   In  many  police  departments  the  max- 
imum age  at  entrance  is  limited  to  52  years.   Because  of  the  fact 
that  police  work  requires  young  and  active  men,  pension  systems  are 
frequently  set  up  to  enable  the  adm.inistration  to  retire  the  men  who 
start  slowing  up  at  the  age  of  55  or  60.   The  lov/er  the  maximum  age 
established  for  entrance  the  longer  the  period  of  useful  service 
which  may  be  expected  from  each  man.   The  following  tabulation  shows 
the  age  at  entrance  and  the  present  age  of  the  6I4.  patrolmen  and  the 
five  supervisory  officers: 

Number  in  Bach  Age  jroup 


Age  Group 

At  Entrance 

At  Present 

Under  25 

5 

_ 

25  -  29 

28 

15 

30  -  3k 

15 

22 

35  -  59 

^5 

li^ 

1+0  -  Uh 

6 

11 

kb  -  k3 
50  -  54 

1 

5 

1 

2 

Total  62 

It  is  recommended  that,  to  improve  the  service,  the 
authorities  of  the  patrol  establish,  by  regulation,  more  rigid  qual- 
ifications for  employment  of  highway  patrolmen  than  the  minima  which 
are  now  established  by  law. 

Supervision  of  Patrolmen:   It  is  an  established  fact  that 
the  best  oolice  work  of  any  type  is  done  when  there  is  active  super- 
vision over  the  patrolm.en  by  qualified  supervisory  officers.   There 
are  only  five  supervisory  officers  in  the  Montana  highway  patrol 
for  the  supervision  of  the  Gk   patrolmen. 

Each  of  the  assistant  supervisors  is  responsible  for  one 
of  the  four  divisions  in  the  state.   The  divisions  are  fui-ther  sub- 
^ divided  into  patrol  districts  with  from  one  to  nine  patrolmen  in  a 
i district.   In  the  districts  having  more  than  (say)  six  oatrolmen 
\  it  is  suggested  that  one  patrolman  be  promoted  to  a  new  rank  of 
patrol  sergeant  as  a  means  of  providing  more  effective  supervision. 


Not  more  than  one  such  sergeant  would  be  required  in  any  division, 
since  the  assistant  supervisor  could  continue  to  supervise  directly, 
in  certain  instances,  the  district  in  which  the  division  headquarters 

are  located. 

These  sergeants  would  continue  to  do  oatrol  work,  but  In 
doing  so  they  would  overlap  the  "beats"  of  other  patrolmen  and  super- 
vise their  work. 

In  addition  to  providing  better  supervision  over  the  work 
of  the  patrolmen,  the  creation  of  these  intermediate  positions  would 
provide  an  opportimity  for  advancement  for  patrolmen  and  serve  as  an 
incentive  for  better  work  on  their  part. 

Accident  Prevention; 

"         Accident  prevention  is  a  function  both  of  the  highway 
patrol  and  of  the  highway  engineering  staff.   The  highway  patrol 
concentrates  its  efforts  on  public  education  and  enforcement  while 
the  engineers  concentrate  on  improving  the  physical  conditions  on 
and  adjoining  the  highv/ays.   The  determination  of  exact  locations 
of  traffic  hazards,  as  indicated  by  observation  and  by  accident 
statistics,  is  a  necessary  part  of  accident  prevention  v.'ork.   As 
recommended  in  another  report  of  this  series  the  chief  executives 
of  the  highivay  patrol  and  the  highway  department  should  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  their  staffs  toward  accident  prevention  by  arranging 
for  the  exchange  of  data  and  for  the  standardization  of  methods  and 
procedures  in  reporting  factual  data. 

Equipment  and  Communication  Facilities; 

The  highv/ay  patrol  is  100  percent  motorized,  v/ith  an  auto- 
mobile available  for  each  supervisory  officer  and  for  each  patrol- 
man.  A  fev/  motorcycles  are  available  for  special  assignments  where 
traffic  is  congested,  but  automobiles  are  used  exclusively  for 
patrol  v/ork.   This  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  practice.   The 
equipment  is  kept  in  good  condition  and  good  records  are  kept  on 
cost  of  operation. 

Practically  all  gasoline  used  in  patrol  cars  is  obtained 
at  wholesale  orices  from  the  nearest  highway  department  shop.   Oc- 
casionally patrol  cars  are  serviced  and  repaired  at  highway  shops 
but  questions  of  oriority  of  work  and  propriety  of  charges  have  pre- 
vented any  uniformity  in  policy  in  this  respect.   As  recommended  in 
another  report  of  this  series,  the  necessary  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  servicing  all  highway  patrol  cars  at  highway  shops,  ^t  cost 
plus  a  reasonable  charge  for  overhead,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practical 
to  do  so. 
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The  xhighv/ay  patrolraen  are  trained  in  first  aid,  but  facili- 
ties for  transporting  injured  persons  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they 
might  be.   Portable  stretchers,  made  in  the  equlDtnent  shoos  of  the 
highvi-a^r  Department  are  available  for  crowding  into  the  back  s-^at  of 
the  patrol  cars.   It  is  difficult  to  get  injured  persons  through  the 
ordinary  car  door,  and  such  handling  is  dangerous  to  a  person  with 
spinal  injuries.   While  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  highway  patrol 
invest  m  ambulances,  it  is  recommended  that,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  service,  whenever  any  patrol  cars  are  to  be  traded  in,' 
consideration  be  given  to  the  purchase  of  so-called  "crash  cars" 
which  normally  serve  as  patrol  cars  but  can  be  converted,  in  emer- 
gencies, into  ambulances.   In  such  crash  cars  the  entire  right  side 
is  available  for  an  ambulance  cot,  which  can  be  placed  in  the  car 
from  the  rear.   Such  crash  cars  should  also  be  equipped  with  radio 
equipment,  large  fire  extinguishers,  fire  axes,  road  flares,  measur- 
ing tapes,  and  hydraulic  jacks  in  order  to  enable  the  patrolman  to 
cope  with  problems  arising  in  conjunction  with  accidents. 

All  patrol  cars  are  equipped  with  one-way  radio  receivers 
and  approval  has  been  secured  for  the  installation  of  tv/o-v/ay  radios 
in  t^velve  of  the  cars.   The  mobility,  availability,  and  efficiency 
of  the  patrol  v;o-ald  be  increased  if  all  cars  v/ere  equipped  with  two- 
way  radios.   A  number  of  police  patrols  in  other  states  are  experi- 
Kenting  v/ith  frequency  modulation  to  eliminate  reception  difficulties, 
but  the  range  of  this  type  of  radio  transmission,  is  limited.   It  is 
recommended  that  all  highv/ay  patrol  cars  be  equipped  with  tv.'o-v/ay 
radios,  but  that  before  any  expenditures  are  made  for  such  equipment, 
consideration  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  using  frequency  modula- 
tion equipment  in  order  to  eliminate  reception  difficulties. 

All  patrolmen  are  on  call  2[l  hours  a  day  and  are  required 
to  maintain  telephones  at  their  places  of  residence  at  their  ov/n  ex- 
pense.  r.Iany  of  these  telephones  are  on  party  lines  v/hich  may  result 
in  delays  in  case  the  operator  fails  to  "cut  in"  for  emergency  calls. 
Inasmuch  as  the  maintenance  of  telephone  service  at  the  homes  of  the 
patrolmen  is  for  the  good  of  the  service,  it  is  recommended  that, 
where  single-party  telephone  service  is  available,  all  supervisory 
officers  and  patrolmen  be  required  to  maintain  such  service  at  their 
laces  of  residence,  in  the  name  of  the  Montana  highway  patrol,  and 
;hat  the  rental  chgrges  and  official  toll  charges  therefor  be  assumed 
ly  the  highway  patrol. 

Auditing  Remittances  from  Justices  of  the  Peace: 

Effective  July  1,  19^11,  all  fees,  fines,  and  forfeitures 
.emitted  by  justices  of  the  oeace  became  payable  to  the  state  treas- 
urer for  credit  to  the  general  fund  instead  of  to  the  highwcy  patrol 
revolving  fund  as  before.   Inasmuch  as  the  highway  patrol  has  an 
established  system  for  verification  of  the  amount  due  in  each  case, 
and  the  state  treas^jrer  has  no  facilities  for  such  verification,  the 
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state  treasurer  now  accepts  the  amo-ont  tendered  bv  the  Instlcea  of 
the  peace  and  fonvards  the  rer.ittance  slips  to  the  Mghiay  Ja??o? 
for  verification.   Unfortunately  some  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
are  lax  m  keeping  adequate  records  and  equally  lax  in  making  re- 
mittances, even  v;hen  called  upon  to  do  so.   Although  the  highway 
patrol  should  make  all  its  records  available  to  the  state  treasurer 
it  is  recommended  that  the  full  responsibility  for  auditing  the 
records  and  for  collecting  fees,  fines,  and  forfeitures  due  from 
justices  of  the  peace  be  assumed  by  the  appropriate  state  fiscal 
officers  and  that  the  highway  patrol  be  relieved  of  these  duties. 

Drivers  Licenses: 

The  present  Montana  drivers  license  law  is  primarily  a 
revenue  measure.   Anyone  I5  years  of  age  or  over  can  secvire  a  license 
upon  pa-jinent  to  the  county  treasurer  of  an  annual  fee  of  75  cents. 
Although  there  is  a  provision  In  the  law  for  revocation  of  licenses, 
the  record  and  check-up  system  to  make  this  effective,  is  inadequate. 
In  other  respects,  the  existing  lav;  fails  to  meet  some  of  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  an  effective  drivers  license  law.   It  is  recom- 
mended that  an  effective  drivers  license  law  be  enacted  requiring, 
among  other  things,  that  each  applicant  take  simple  tests  of  what 
every  driver  must  know,  a  test  for  color  blindness,  and  a  driving 
test.   Even  though  the  driving  tests  are  not  regularly  required, 
persons  v/ith  obvious  physical  defects  should  be  required  to  pass 
such  tests.   The  law  should  provide  for  citing  any  driver  for  re- 
examination and  corrective-  instruction  vihen  the  record  indicates 
that  he  is  a  "problem  driver." 

Stock  Grazing  on  Public  Pi'ighv.'a7/s: 


Eight  deaths  during  the  first  ten  months  of  19^1  have  been 
attributed  to  cattle  grazing  on  the  public  higliways.   Although  the 
state  hlghv/ay  department  has  invested  large  sums  in  cattle  passes 
and  right-of-way  fences  in  order  to  enable  stock  owners  to  keep 
their  cattle  off  of  the  public  highv/ays,  no  lav/  exists  to  prevent 
grazing  on  such  highways.   While  it  is  recognized  that  grazing  can- 
not be  prevented  in  open  ranges  where  no  fences  exist,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  legislation  be  passed  to  prevent  grazing  on  highv.-ays 
that  are  fenced. 


Motor  Vehicle  Laws; 

The  highway  patrol  act  contains  certain  provisions,  which 
were  intended  to  grant  the  highway  patrol  certain  specific  powers  to 
regulate  motor  vehicles,  but  which  are  in  conflict  with  similar  pro- 
visions in  the  general  motor  vehicle  laws  of  the  state.   It  is  recom- 
mended that  legislation  be  passed  to  transfer  all  motor  vehicle  laws 


from  the  highway  patrol  act  to  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  to 
clarify  and  remove  ambiguous  and  conflicting  language,  and  to  give 
the  highway  patrol  unquestioned  authority  to  enforce  such  laws  in 

the  rural  areas  of  the  state. 

Financing  of  Highv-ay  Patrol  Activities; 

Sources  of  Highway  Patrol  Funds;   Prior  to  July  1,  19l4.1# 
the  high.vay  patrol  was  financed  through  a  revolving  fund  v/hlch  was 
created  by  collections  from  driver  license  fees  and  from  fines  and 
forfeitures  resulting  from  violations  of  motor  vehicle  lav/s,  a  sys- 
tem which  was  subject  to  public  criticism  due  to  inferences  which 
might  be  drawn  as  to  the  relationship  betv/een  fines  for  violations 
and  the  salaries  of  patrolmen.   Collections  from  these  and  miscel- 
laneous sources  during  the  year  ended  June  30>  1941 >  totaled 
$2i|9j589'21.   The  balance  in  the  highway  patrol  revolving  fund  as 
of  June  50,  19^1  >  amounting  to  $155*271  .I|8,  was  transferred  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  state. 

The  highway  patrol  is  now  financed  entirely  by  legislative 
appropriations  and  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and  drivers  license  fees 
are  payable  to  the  state  treasurer  for  deposit  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  state.   The  legislative  appropriation  for  the  current  biennium 
is  $260,000  a  year. 

i 

Expenditures  for  Hir;hway  Patrol;   An  analysis  of  expendi- 
tures furnished  by  the  office  of  the  highway  patrol  shows  the  follow - 
in.-'s;  expend! t^ores  for  the  year  ended  June  JO,  19i+l: 

Item  Amount        Percent 

Operating  expense  $19i|, 99^^.17  68.96 

Equipment  expense  5i4.,673.l44  ^9.5^^ 

Capital  outlay  51,525.91  H-g 

Miscellaneous  1,761.01  .o2. 

Total  $282.752.53      IQ^-PO 

B-  using  the  punch  card  tabulating  equipment  of  the  highway  depart- 
ment, the  secretary  of  the  Mghway  patrol  produces  excellent  operat- 
ing cost  records  without  undue  effort.   These  cost  records  are 
valuable  to  the  supervisor  as  an  aid  in  supervising  the  work  of  the 
patrol  and  in  making  administrative  decisions. 
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Value  end  Cost  of  Service  Rendered: 

The  highway  patrol  renders  a  v/orth  while  service  In  a 
restricted  field  of  police  activity.   If  the  scope  of  its  activities 
were  extended  it  might  well  render  even  more  valuable  service. 

The  furnishing  of  police  protection  is  one  of  the  oldest 
fvmctions  of  government  but  police  methods  which  were  considered 
adequate  a  decade  or  two  ago  no  longer  meet  the  present-day  crime 
problem.   Vv'ith  the  development  of  motor   transportation,  law  viola- 
tors find  it  easy  to  escape  beyond  the  boundaries  of  local  police 
jurisdictions  in  a  matter  of  minutes  after  the  violation  has  occurred. 
It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  police  force 
with  state-wide  j\irisdiction,  equipped  to  cope  with  the  more  com- 
plicated crime  problems  of  today,  and  designed  to  supplement  and  ex- 
tend the  work  of  local  police  jurisdictions.   The  only  important 
question  left  at  this  time  is  the  extent  to  v/hlch  this  state-wide 
jurisdiction  should  be  exercised.   The  tendency  in  other  states  is 
towards  increasing  the  state's  responsibility  in  this  direction. 
If  the  highway  patrol  were  made  a  state  police  organization  and  its 
patrolmen  were  given  full  police  powers,  more  and  better  police  serv- 
ice would  be  possible  for  eech  dollar  expended  through  cooperation 
with  local  police  officials  and  coordination  of  all  police  efforts 
on  a   state-wide  basis. 
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Sujnriary  of  Recommendations: 

The  reconmendations  expressed  or  implied  in  this  report 

may  be  suininarized  as  follov;s: 

Recoriirnendations  Not  Requiring  Legislation; 

(1)  That,  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  lav/,  all  business 
transacted  by  the  governing  board  in  behalf  of  the 
highway  patrol  board  be  transacted  in  the  name  of  the 
state  highway  commission. 

(2)  That,  in  the  districts  having  more  than  (say)  six  patrol- 
men, one  patrolman  be  promoted  to  a  new  rank  of  patrol 
sergeant  as  a  means  of  providing  more  effective  super- 
vision, but  that  not  more  than  one  such  sergeant  be  pro- 
vided in  any  one  division. 

(3)  That,  as  recommended  in  another  report  of  this  series,  the 
chief  executive  of  the  hlghv^ay  patrol  and  the  highway  de- 
partment coordinate  the  efforts  of  their  staffs  toward 
accident  prevention  by  arranging  for  the  exchange  of 
data  and  for  the  standardization  of  methods  end  proce- 
dures in  reporting  factual  data. 

(Lj.)  That,  for  the  sake  of  fconomy  as  recommended  in  another 
report  of  tliis  series,  the  necessary  arrangements  be 
made  for  servicing  all  highv'ay  patrol  cars  at  highway 
shops,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practical  to  do  so. 

(5)  That,  to  improve  the  service,  ^vhenever  any  patrol  cars 
are  to  be  traded  in.  consideration  be  given  to  the  pur- 
chase of  so-called  ^'crash  cars"  which  normally  serve  as 
pat??l  ca?s  but  '5hich  can  be  converted,  in  emergencies, 
into  ambulances. 

(6)  That,  to  improve  the  service,  all  highway  patrol  cars  be 
'equioped  with  two-way  radios,  but  that  ^f  ^^^/^^^expendl- 
tureV  ar-  made  for  such  equipment,  consideration  be  given 
to  the  feasibility  of  using  frequency  modulation  equipment 
in  order  to  eliminate  reception  difficulties. 

(7)  That,  where  single-party  telephone  service  is  available, 
all  supervisory  officers  and  patrolmen  be  required  to 
;ain?a?n  such  service  at  their  P^-^^ °^  -^^.^^rthe 
the  name  of  the  Montana  highway  Pf  J^^'  f  ^.  ^^^^J^^^^trol 
rental  charges  therefor  be  assumed  by  the  highway  patrol. 
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highway  patrol  be  relieved  of  these  duties.  ' 

RecoKTinendations  Requiring,  Legislation; 

(9)  That,  as  an  accident  prevention  measure,  an  effective 
drivers  license  lav;  be  enacted  requiring,  among  other 
things,  that  each  applicant  take  simple  tests  of  what 
every  ariver  must  know,  a  test  for  color  blindness. 

ana  a  driving  test. 

(10)  That,  to  promote  safety  and  prevent  accidents,  legislation 

be  enacted  to  prevent  grazing  on  highways  that  are  fenced. 

(11)  That  legislation  be  enacted  to  transfer  all  motor  vehicle 

laws  from  the  highway  patrol  act  to  the  general  laws  of 
the  state,  to  clarify  and  remove  ambiguous  and  conflictinR 
language,  and  to  give  the  highway  patrol  unquestioned 
authority  to  enforce  siich  laws  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
state. 


